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inf no ͥ 
Tue Lord Viſcount | 
TOWNSHEND. 


My Loxkp, 


A theſe WRTrINds of Mr. 
| A Mor LE, chiefly conſiſt 
in a Defence of our CoNsTIru- 
TION; the united Voice of the 
publick will declare that they 


cannot fall under any Patron- 


age 


DEDICATION. 
age 10 proper as that of a 
T owNSHEND, or a "WALPOLE. 


Ihe Principles of an En- 
gliſhman, my Lord, are not to 
be dignified or diſtin guiſhed 
by any Name, tho? were ſuch 
an Attempt made, where ei- 
ther of Iwo appear, Pater 


Patriæ muſt be the immedi- 
ate Deduction. | 


T ſhall not 955 into a De- | 
tail of * RDSHIP's Vir- 
tues, it is ſufficient to ſay, 
that all the Honours you en- 1 
joy are beneath your Merit; 
and as s the Motive of this Ad- 
" dreſs | 


DEDICATION. 


dreſs is an Acknowledgment 
for Favours received; ſo the 
greateſt that is even in your 
2 Loxpsnie's Power farther to 
3 confer, is, to permit the De- 
7 claration I here make, to re- 
main as a perpetual Monu- 
ment of my Gratitude. 


I am my Lord with the 
moſt profound Re ſpect, 
Your Lordſhip's 
moſt devoted 
and moſt obedient 


Humble Servant, 


E. C. 


4 
22 2 


| iNTRODUCTION. 


Giving ſome Account of Mr. 
| MorLE and his WRITINds. 


H E principal Intention of col- 
leqing theſe Pieces was to do 
3 uſtice to the Memory of the late Mr. 
MovLs. It was looked upon as a very 
injurious Behaviour, that when his Poſt- 
humous - Works came from the Preſs, 
theſe valuable Tracts of his, which were 
printed in; his Life-tinie and paſt his 
laſt Hand, ſhould be dropt, as it were, 
in Oblivion; as they muſt have been, 
had they continued covered in thoſe 
Volumes wherein they were by himſelf, 
gs interſperſed. 

a This 


. 
+1"4-£ "they 
7 5 


. Wen of 
This is a Treatment which it has 


been obſerved ſeveral great Authors 


have met with by ſome ignorant or 
careleſs modern Editors. At preſent we 


ſhall give Inſtances but of two of that 


Nature, Sir JoHN Davis and Dr. 
Donne 's Poems, the late Editions of 
which are, not only the worſt of what 
were before publiſhed, but the Edi- 
tors have been pleaſed to drop ſeveral 


of their fineſt Pieces, and curtail others, 


they beſt knew whinkir their falling i in; 
to this mangling Work did not proceed 
from the low view of ſaving a little 
Money. | 
In putting theſe Trade together, it 
was thought neceſſary to give them ſome 
ſort of Coherence; in order to which, 
a ſhort Account of Mr. Morlx's Life 
and Character, as a Writer, is offered. | 


W ALTER 4 


> F wy * 


Mr. Mori and bis Mruingt. z 
WalrER Movie £7; was born in 
Cornwal 1672. And after a great Ad- 
vancement inthe politeſt Acquiſitions in 
School Learning, he finiſned his Studies 
in the Univerſity of Oxford. From 


&Z thence he was by his Father; Sir WAL- 


TER MovLE, removed to the Temple, 
where he applied himſelf chiefly to the 
general and more noble parts 'of our 
Law, ſuch as led him into the Knowledge 
of the Conſtitution of our Government; 
there was a Drudgery in what he called 
Lau- Lucrative which he could never 
ſubmit to. 

My Actquainzarice wick him hin 
in the latter end of the Year 1690. 
which was ſoon after I returned from a 
ſhort TourThad made into Holland and 
ſome part of Flanders. It was Sir Robert 
Mar ſham, the younger Son of the learn- 

a 2 ed 


4 Some AccouNn ref 
ed Sir John me Om brought 
us together. 

- He came into the World * firm 
Zeal for the Proteſtant- Fettlemeut, and 
a great Contempt for thoſe who were 
capable of imagining that the Liberty 
of our Conſtitution and the Reformati- 
on could ſubſiſt under a Popiſſi King; 
nor did he ever vary from theſe Senti- 
ments. My Acquaintance with him con- 
tinued without Interruption till I went 
into Hain in the Year 1711. 
As he was a Man who judged and 
ſpoke freely of Things and Perſons, 
he was a little apt, as Occaſion offered, 
to diſtinguiſh between the King nad ; 
ſome of his Miners; between the Le- 
gal Eftabliſhed Government, and the In- g 
zereft of a Party. In this ſome of his 1 3 


Friends did not always go along with { | 


him, though to the beſt of my re- 
membrance 


— > a 


Mr. Moriz and bis Wri ritmgs. 5 


Wedau I ſeldom varied from him. 
From a ſet of Company, of Learned 
0 and Ingenious Gentlemen, who frequent- 
ed Manwayrmy's-Coffee-Houſe in Fleet- 
; I free, he fell much into the Converſa- 
1 tion of Gentlemen at the Grecran-Coffee- 
3 Houſe near the Temple. Some Diſguſt 
1 | he took there, againſt the Clergy; which 
happened to be the Subject of frequent 
but friendly Diſputes between us. Here, 
he had a Share with Mr. Trenchard in 
Writing the Argument againſt a Hand- 
ing Army, which has furniſhed the Ma- 
terials for many a Speech and mant A 
Pamphler ever ſince. 

Io be nearer the more entertaining 
„ part of the Town, he removed to Co- 
„ den- Garden. Here it was, (as Mr. 
is Dryden declares t) that the Learning 
ich and Judgment, above hrs ee, a | 


:.4 


re- J C: "a his LirE of Luciax. | 2 
ace ll 3 EVEEY 


6 © Some Acecounr ef 


every one diſcovered in Mr. Moyle, 
were Proofs of thoſe Abilities he has 
ſheum in his Country's Service, when he 
was choſe to ſerve it in the Senate, as 
his Father Sir Walter had done. 

In the Year 1697, at the requeſt of 
Dr. D' Avenant,he tranſlated Xenophon's 4 
Tract upon Improving the Revenue of 
the State of Athens, and ſent it to him. 
It was annexed to his Diſcourſes onthe Þ 
Publick Revenues, and on the Trade of 
England 8”. in the 3 4 and 3 5 
page whereof he gives the following 
Account of Mr. Moyle's Performance. 
© Ir was made Engliſh, ſays Dr. 
& D' Avenant, by a young Gentleman 
«< whoſe Learning and ripe Parts pro- 
« miſe greater Matters hereafter; ſince, i 
* in this frf Eſſay he hasſhewn him- 
* ſelf fo great a Maſter, both in his 
* own and the Greek Language. And 
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M.. MovLs and his Mruings. 7 
cc jt is hoped this Example will incite 
cc other Perſons in his Poſt, of his Age * 
Rank and Fortune to ſtudy the Bſi- 
neſs of Trade and the Revenues of 
their Country. The Original is high- 
ly eſteemed by all the learned World, 
and the Reader will find Xenophor 
has ſuffered nothing in this Herſion. 
Io this we may add, that his cloſe 
Application to theſe parts of ſolid and 
0 Learning will be farther con- 
firmed by the following Letters; which 
ue have choſen to publiſh in this place, 

as well to ſhew his Diſpoſition (to what 
1 he judged to be) for the Welfare of his 
Country, and at the ſame time to illuſ- 
F crate the proper Method of Study which 
Ihe at ſo early an Age was fallen into · 
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Mr. Moyle was then but in his 26" Year. 


24 Bale 


Some Account of © 


Bake near Loo in Cornwal. 


| Jan. 14. 16 92. q 
Dear HammonD, 2 


Hear with great Foy of your noble 
Proceedings in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and ſhould be extremely glad if 3 
| you wall ſomerimes rob from the Pub- 4 
lick an half hour in Writing ſuch wel. 
come News to one who longs with much I 
1 mpatience to hear an account of things 3 
from ſo good a Hand. Of old, in our 
Days of Pleaſure, we uſed to communi- 3 
Cate our Joys and our Aﬀtittions, but 
ſmce thoſe Days are over, and a dul | 
Scene of Buſmeſs ſucceeds, let us ſtill ® 
keep up the Forms of an agreeable Cor. 
 reſpondence, Pleaſures vary with each 
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M.. Movis an his > Ming; 5 
1 L Sw Age, for God and Nature no- 
ver made any Faculty ether in Soul or 
F Boch, but prepared a ſuitable Object in 
= 2 10 its regular Eratification. Fuc- 
1 7 in Buſineſs arverts the Spleen, that 
would now and then break in upon us 
1 in Retirement: It touches the Paſſions, 

ö and gives an Agitation of the Mt wt 
¶ that carries along with it. ſome R 9. 


m- 

77 elauce o our earlier and lmelier Plea- 
- res, eſpecially when the publick Good 
vet. Ws accompanied with ſatisfymg a juſt tho? 

ch Private Reſentment. I would nos cone 


E$/irain you to the Drudgery of a regular 
Correſpondence, but only a Letter ſome- 
ſeimes upon a great Flight in the Houle, 


but 40 nn e . 

dull 
fil ; You de fred, I NE a 7M of 
ſunhors for the Grecian Hiſtory, take 
lem in Order of Time as TO VIZ, 
J. Herge 


10 Come Account f 
I. Herodotus. IX. Appian. 3 
I. Thucydides. X. Diogenes Laer. I 
III. Xenophon. ee A 
IV. Polybius. XI. Philoſtratus. 4 
V. nova Sicu- XII. Dion Caflius. 
lus. XIII. Herodian. 1 
VI. Dionyſi ws Ha- XIV. Zoſimus. 
licarnaſſeus. XV. Proandcopius. 
VII. Plutarch. XVI. Agathias. 
VIII. Arrian. 7 


I. The Style of HtxopoTvs is noble, 
and at the ſame time elegant; his De- 
ian comprehbenſive and well executed. 
He is called by Cicero the Father f 
Hiſtory, and unjuſtly cenſured by PLu- 
TARCH; I cannot allow him to be the | 
Author of Homer's Life, which paſſe \ 
under his Name. 3 


II. Tavcpipss is exact, and a juft | 
= Obſerver 


Mr. | MovLs and his W ritings. 11 
* Pbherver of Truth, lofty and yet regu- 
| Aar in his Thoughts and Expreſs zous. 


aer- 5 L 
I e is eſteemed the moſt accompliſhed 
Eenins for Hiſtory among the Greeks, 
Jon told me, if 1 miſtake not, that Sir 
1 ohn Marſhatn F ſaid, Mi. Hobbes 
vas affifted by Dr. Pearſon (who wrote 
ius. pon the Creed,) in his Trunſlation of 

I hucydides; 9er can aſſure you, it is 
vor very exact, though 1 know it is ge- 
1 Werally alwed zo be excellently well 
J elne 


7 [ "7 ay 7 
= 
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III. Kaxorron is natural, plea mg 
nd lively ; a wonderful Senſe of Reli- 
, ion runs through his Works, He was 
Huch read and admired by the Ancrents 
emſelves. 

IV. Pol vsius is Aeuiſe exact as 
| HUCYDIDES. He is à judicious, grave 


| + Sir Jobn Marſham Bart, Eldeſt Son to Sir John 
Marſbam mentioned before. 
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i2 Some AccounTof 
and inſtructive Author, but more a$tates= 
man than an Hiſtorian, I am ſorry our 
Acquaintance Sir Henry Sheers, who 
has groen the Engliſh World a Tranſla- 
tion of him, underſiood French ſo well, 
and Greek ſo ill, but I will ſay no more. 


V. Diopoxus SICULUs, who led 
in the Time of AucusTvus, is moſt va- 
luable for his Collections out of other 
Authors, moſt of which are now loſt. 


VI. DyonrtsIus HALICARNAS SEUS zs 
fold, learned and judicious ; He under 
flood ihe Conſtitution of the Roman Go- 
vernment, and the Cuſtoms of Rome, 
better than the Romans themſelves. 


VII. PLUTARCH wants no Character, 
and you are too well acquainted with 
him to receive any from me; his Hiſto- 
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Mr. Movie and his M. ritings. 13 
rical Parts muſt be read as they fall 
into the Order of Time. 

VIII. Of the reft, I ſhall only now 
mention, Applax and Dion CassIvs, 
the firſt of them males large Depre- 
dations on the Greek Hiſtorians, uh 
lived and wrote before his Time; and 
the latter I am angry with, becauſe he 
ſeems to delight in Improbabilities. Of 
his Booxs, Thirty Four are loft, and 
Twenty Six only remain. XIPHILIN, who 


was Patriarch of Conſtantinople, and 


died R. D. 1080 , made a Compendium 
of his laſt Books, which ſtill remain. 
Pray give my humble Service to Sir 
Walter Clarges, Jack Tredenham, Wy- 
mondſolde, and Dr. B—. 
I am Your moſt. 
Humble FR 
VNV. Mori. 


Bake, 
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the Herd, and run them down as you 3 


Bake, Feb. 7. 1695. I 
Dear Hammond, 4 
Was very agreeably /i wprized mas 8 
your Vote againſt the Admiralty, 
0 will certainly be the Fore-runner Þ 
of the Downfal of the baffled Party. Now Þ 
you have made a Breach upon the Body, 
it will be eaſy to hunt them ſingly from 


pleaſe. Miniſtry-Hunting, is 4 noble 
Sport, and I am forry I am out at the i 
Chace / It is wiſely done of you to fleſh 
your young Members with an eaſy Prey, 
and reſerve the Lords of the Treaſury % 
or the laſt Triumph of the H N. ons, Bur 
what in the Name of Wonder is become 
of this terrible Party, that carried all | | 
Oe them laft Sefſion, what has 
| reduced 


M.. Movts and his Writings, 15 
reduced them to this Iow Ebb? Have 
they bft their Wiſdom with Goodwin 
Wharton's Apoplexy, or their Wit with 
Harry Mordaunt 2 Is all their Eloquence 
ed with Hir Harry Hobart, or all their 
Impudence ſhipt away with Norris tg 
the Eaſt- Indies? whatever they have 

er 3 loft in theſe Gentlemen, I believe they 
will gain little by the Apoſtacy of that 

y, : Welch-Owl who was for teforming the 
m Nation by a Standing Army, and Dra- 
0 gooning us imo Morality. Jack Tre- 
He denham writes me, that the Coxcomb 
bas had another Repulſe fromthe Houſe, 
who, I hope, will fill continue in the 
Pious Reſolution of enacting no Penal 
Laus againſt our Pleaſures. I find, by 
3 zhe printed News, that Duncomb's Try- 
al (in Weſtminſter-Hall) is to come on 
this Week. I wiſh him a good Deliver- 
ance wh all my heart, 7 love him be- 


4 cauſe 


_Wp 


16 Some Account of 
cauſe the Court purſues him with fach 
implacable Malice for having the Im- 
pudence laſs Seſſion to defend his Ho- 
nour, which he told us was dearer to him 
than his Life, and to ſave his Eſtate 
which is dearer to him than either, a- 
gainſt the Will and Pleaſure of an inſo- 
lem Upftart. It is ſomething hike a Story 
Iread lately in Cicero. When Ma- 
« rius he Head of the Whig Faction in 
“ Rome, lile a true Patriot, had ſack- i 
ed the City, &c. among other Out- 
&« rages, one of his Ruffians tabbed a 
Man of Quality, but the Wound 
& not proving mortal, he brought his 
© Action againſt bim, Quòd ferrum ma- 
© ligne. reciperat, ſor not taking the i 
& Thruſt up to the Hilis. This is 
 exaftly Duncomb's Caſe. And puts 
me in mind of a Queſtion I bad forgot 7 | 
zo Anſwer, vin. what Books I was read- i 
| g. 
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Mr. Mori and his Wriings. 17 
ing. I ſtudy nothing but the Roman 
| Hiſtory and the Conſtitution of 1hezr 
Government #,wh:ch is a more agree- 


; able amuſement , tho not ſo profita- 
T ble a ſtudy as what Salway Winnington 


is embarked in, which may qualify him 
upon the next Vacancy to be a Lord if 
the Treaſury. - 

Gre my Service to Jack Tredenham, 
tell him I will anſwer his Letter, God 
willing, next Poſt. Pray give my Her- 


i= vice to my Lord Peterborough, I hear 
a be bebaved himſelf ike an Engliſhman 
ud in ibe Houſe of Lords. 
6 4 am, &c. 
a- 5 
be W. MorLE. 


W_ + The good effects of which are now ſhewn in his 
cellent Ey upon the Roman Government. See, his 
eſtbumous Works, Vol. I. But the Eduor is greatly miſ- 
Ken, in ſaying Mr. Moyle wrote that Piece in the 2470 
car of his Age, when it plainly appears that, this Letter 
vas Written in the 27). So that this Editor's is meer 
earſay Evidence. | 
b Dear 


balked the Aſtronomers, and ſince the 1 
memorable race of the Pig and the Page, 


18 Some Account of 
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53 Nov. 1. 1699. 2 

Dear Ha MMON D, _ 
H World of late 'has been 4$ 
/o barren of News, that I would 
not impoſe upon tou the trouble of a 
Correſpondence that would give you ſo 
much pains, rather in gueſſing what 
ſhould happen hereafter, than inſtrucling 3 
me in the preſent poſture of Affairs, 
which I fancy has been at a fland a 
good while. I have had nothing new 2 
So London ſince the Sun and Moon 


the iſſue of which was furpriſs ng to our q 
Country Gentlemen, tho it Was no Won © 1 
der to me, who ler long ago that. the 

OO A s, | 


M.. Mort and bis Writings. 19 
Ki, Pages naturally hang an A—. 
Bu wow a new Scene is about to open“ 
] 3 a\few days will diſcover uhetber 
abe reſolus Aſſertors of our Liberties 
wa Seſſion will tamely give them up 
** next, The D. of Sh— coming 
, is the greateſt riddle on the Earth to 
oe. Is he once more to be Placed at the 
1 wy of a ſinking Party, or is he to be 
, but again between the two Horns of the 
Monarchs Dilemma, the Seals, or the 
Toer? however he comes in, I am con- 
alen it will d good Servite to our Canſe 
1 ext Seſſions, 5 let the Church Party 
Ke they are not like to be our Govern- 
sin the Minifiry, and I hope for that 
2 they will be our Protectors in the 
ouſe of Commons. D Avenant' / hear 
© cracking the Grants of this Reign in 
the j * The Seffion of Parliament opened the 16th of 
oember, 1699. 

9 b 2 a new 


\ 


20 Jome Accouxr ef 
a new Diſcourſe, which is an admirable 
Deſign, and may God bleſs it. I hope 
the Houſe-will fall warmly on the.Offi- | 
cers, aud the Horſe that have been kept 
up 10 inflame the Charge and controul | 
the Danger of a Standing Army. For 
zo be plain with you, I think your laſt || 
All ſignifies little to our real Security | 
from an Army, it reduces the Army, | 
but does not disband it. It keeps up 
the moſt dangerous and the moſt expen- i 
ſroe part of the Forces. In my hum- | 
ble opinion, tyou ought to make a new 
Bill, and grant the King as many 
Men as he had laſt Year, but you ſhould | 
aſcertain the number of Regiments aud 
C ompantes, which ſhould be as com- 


pleat as mthe ume of War, aud con- 4 ; 


ſequently the King would. be 1 to 
break more Corps, which only makes 
an * dangerous to Liberty in time 
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Mr. Movus and his Writings. 21 
/ Peace. I beg your Pardon for. 1 
impertinent long Letter. 
I am your moſt 
N Affectionate Friend 


and Servant, 


W. M OYL r. 


p. S. My e to D Aven ant 40 | 
Hteicher. 


Abe lat of theſe Letters, ſhews 
now near the Liberty of his Country 
lay at his Heart, and that led him to 
read with ſo much Care Mr. Nævils 
Plato Redwimus (which he particu- 
larly mentions in his Eſſa on the La- 
cedæmonian Government) and that Piece 
occaſioned a Letter from a Friend of 


b 3 | his, 


oy | 
id | 


* 
his, which as it is luckily fallen into 
our Hands we hope we may be excuſ- 
ed for inſerting i it here. 


To WALTER Mov Eſq; 


SIR, 


0 R mentioning Plato Redivi- 
vus, in our late Converſation, 
bas a me once more to tale a cur. 
fory Review of that Book, and to give 
you my Judgment of ts I think is 
written with great Solidity, and ſhews | 
a good extent of uſeful Reading upon Po- | 
litical Subjects; aud we. muſt allow, that 
ſetting aſide a lutle of the — 3 
which is incident to, and almoſt inſepa- 7 
rable from, the. grave travelled P £5 | 
cian, J think it may Paſt as a good i | 
Bool 


My. MovLs and his un 2 3 


2 among the ſevereſt Criticks. He 
een to aſſume to himſelf the Honour of 
being the firſt Aﬀſertor of the great Po- 
| lnical Maxim, That Empire is found- 
3 ed in Property, but however this be, we 
mußt do him the Right io declare that 
| Þ zhe late H. appy Revolution has brought 

ach a Change in our Conflitution in 
shoe ſeveral Branches which he only 
- wiſhed and propoſed io King Charles IT. 
te condemning the illegal Diſpenſing 
Power, uſurped and exerciſed by King 
James II. has fixed the Legiſlature in 
2s 4 1. Lords and Commons. The lay- 
ews ing the whole Proceedings of the War 
Bo- 22 the Parliamem, has regulated 
hat 1 e Prerogative of declaring Peace 
nd War ſo, as that it can never 
AF wih Safety or Aa Prudence be 
Exerciſed but by conſent of Parlia- 
3 _ The late great Work of Wome 
1% J b 4 ing 


_ 
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7219. the * Kate of the Coin has ** 


away all pretence ſrom the Crown. of 
raiſing or lowering the Value of our Mo- 
ney, either in Weight, Fineneſs or De- 
nomination. . The ſetling the Civil Liſt 
75 the grand, Point Mr. Nevil hints at, 9 
though he is obliged to do it very nice-. 
ly, for he wrote for the View of Ring 
Charles II. and you may be ſure his Roy- 
al Brother among the many Acquiſiti- 3 
ons he had gained in foreign Parts, had 1 
fixed in his Mind a moſt terrible Idea 
of a Dock of Venice. As for the nam- 1 
ing and chuſing the great Officers 0 ate, 4 
Which is ſtill left to the Crown, it is hs ® 
indeed exattly agreeable to Mr. Nevil's 7 3 
Scheme, but I may offer one Thing up- 3 
on that Head, which is this, ſo long as .Y 
we are under a neceſſity of annual & /- 
1 ons f Parliament, and that muſt 2e 4 
as n as the (ory. ard 3 of mal. 1 4 
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i annual Proviſions for the Navy 
aud the Guards aud Garrifons lies up- 
on the Parliament, we need not be very 
apprebenſive, that any Mimiſters or Of 
F cers in high Stations will\ be able to 
Lu the Conſtitution, without ſome An- 
nmadberſion by way of Impeachment 
or Attamaer by Parliament. That this 
Tcatiſe was ill reliſbed by ſome very 
good Men when it firſt. appeared in the 
Horla, proceeded only from their being 
under an Enchantment in à Circle of. 
= narrow Principles. A Mother who was 
© 2 Royaliſt and a Father deſcended from a 
I fering Clergy-man for 4 Tutor, are. 5 
very lutle qualified to inſrull iin be & 
Mature of the Conſtitution of England, 
or in the Rights and Provileges of the: *; 
BF ce-born Fubjeck. In pag. 1 F- 25 He 
3 s for having no Peer made but. by Ad. * 
L of Parliament, if that Prerdgative is 
e : exerciſed, * 
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exerciſed ſo as to endanger the Govern- 
ment, it may deſerve future Confidera- 
tion. As for ammal new Parliaments 
he did not conſider the ferment the Ring- 
dom would be kept in by fuch frequent 
Elefions ; hke a Baker's- Oven the Na- 
tion would never be cool. Conſtant Ape 
propriations of the Publick Money, ar 

now, and as I hope will be for ever uſed 
with us, will pleaſe the Ghoff of our de- 
parted Patriot. He was but weakly 
attacked by an Anſiwer dedicated 10 
King Charles II. and ſigned W. W. 


The Title is, Antidotum Britannicum: 
or, a Counter Peſt againſt the deſtruc- 


ze Principles of Plato Redivivus. 
Wherem his Majeſty's Royal Preroga- 
tes are aſſerted, and the ancient 
Rights of the Imperial Crown of Eng- 
= are vindicated againſt all Innova- 
10 had almoſt forgot to tell you, 
that 
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that the Phyſician who has a part in 
My. Nevil's Dialogue was, as I am in- 
formed, deſigned ro repreſent the famous 
Dr. Harvey who reheved his abſtruſer 
Sindies by Converſations in Polnicks. I 
ſubmit- it 10 your Thoughts how far the 
Property the King bas now in \ the 
700,000 J. per Annum ( which is for 
Life ) gives him a Weight and Power 
m the Government, equal to the ſhare 
the Kings of nnd had . in 
. 


Six, Sr. | 


Some time after this, Mr. Mori came 
into Parliament, where he always acted a 


very honourable and diſintereſted Part; 
But 
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But he had made ſo great Advances in 
the moſt police Branches of Learning, 
and was ſo bent upon thoſe Studies, 
that he never had any Reliſh for that 
Station. His Thoughts were rather 
turned upon making the beſt Advan- 
tages by Reading, eſpecially in Hiſ- 
tory, from which he collected the 
Forms, the Conſtitutions, and the Laws 
of Governments. He obſerved care- 
fully the Revolutions and Changes they 
underwent, and not only the Events 
themſelves, but the ſecrer Cauſes of 
them. However in Parliament, he 
applied himſelf to conſider the Improve- 
ment and Regulation of Trade, fo- 
_ reign and domeſtick; and likewiſe the 
Employment of the Poor, which has 
ſo near a Connection to the augment- 
ing our domeſtick Trade. 
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Ir 
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It is worth our Notice, that in the 
Year 1704 there were three BILLS 
relating to the Poor depending at one 
time in Parliament; and yet very lit- 
tle has been done to this Day in a mat- 
ter ſo neceſſary to the publick Welfare. 
Upon this Occaſion, he obſerved in the 
Houſe of Commons, © That though 
Religion and Intereſt govern the 
« World, and when theſe happen to 
1 e the moſt part of Mankind 
( ſacrifice their Religion to their In- 
MF © tereſt; yet in relation to providing 
6e for the Poor, we in England acted 
« contrary to both in this Inſtance, of 
not relieving all that are really im- 
potent, and in not employing all tha: 
1 ang capable of Employment; And 
that in his Opinion the Government 
was reſponſible for all thoſe, vho 
were reduced to the hard, and cri- 
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t minal neceſſicy of Begging, or Steal- 
Wag. 
He took great pains in e a 
BILL for the encouraging of Seamen 
and the effectual and ſpeedy Manning 
of the Royal Navy; And how little 
Progreſs has been made likewiſe in that 
neceſſary Work, the late Hurry we 
have been in, demonſtrates. © Mr. 
« MOVIE thought, that ſo many, 
© and fo great Encouragements might 
«© be given to our Seamen, that the 
«© Crown need no more want Sailors 
cc than the Revenue wants Officers to 
* collect it. He made a Compu- 
tation at that time of about 20,000 
Naval Officers and of about 150,000 
common Seamen, in all 170, ooo; He 
comluded that if a competent Num- 
ber of theſe Men, were exempted from 
1 Arreſts, and their Perſons from 
being 


Mr. Moriz and bis Writmgs, 3 1 
being detained in Priſons; if they 
vere exempted from the Pariſh Of- 
J ficers, and in ſome reſpects from 
1 2 — bpog 
3 grees proper Habitations provided 
bor them; if the payment of their 
1 Wages were always made in Money, 
or in Bills, which ſhould be current 
in all the Branches of the Revenue; If 
theſe and many other Privileges and 
Advantages were granted to Sailors, 
he thought we could be never at a loſs 
for Seamen for the Royal Fleet. Theſe 

eo important points took up many of 
„his Thoughts and of our Converſation 
when they were almoſt every Seſſion 
recommended from the Throne to the 
Conſideration of the Parliament. He 
had a Beneficence and Humanity in 
his natural Diſpoſition, which was very 
Juncommon; a more extenſive Charity 
3 3 : | nor 
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nor a truer Love to his Country Was 
ſcarce to be found in any Man. This 
led him to obſerve; that the Oi. 
« gation to Moral Duties never ſtamp 
« ſo clear a Conviction” upon the 
« Mimd, never leave ſo ſtrong a Force 
_ © upon the Will, as when there is im- 
e planted a Natural Paſſion tending 
towards it, and giving incitements 
cc to it; Thus he found that his in- 
nate Pity and Compaſſion did prepare 
and cultivate the Ground to receive the 
ſeeds of Charity, to the Poor. So 
founded in Nature, it becomes à Duty, 
and there muſt be no ſmall Degree of 
acquired Depravity to weaken our Senſe 
of the Obligation to it. As this great 
Duty is deducible from the firſt motions 
of Pity in our Souls, ſo the clearneſs 
of thoſe general Propoſitions into which 
it may be reſolved, ſoon brings it to 


2 be 
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be an effect of Reaſon well informed. 
Then it takes yet deeper Root, and is 
not ſubject, or liable to be diſordered, 
or ſcattered by Ebbs and Flows of Paſ- 
ſion, which depend too much uponthe 
Motion of the Animal Spirits to form 

a conſtant and perpetual Diſpoſition of 


hc AI KA .. 


ro make him a charitable Man, and 


a zealous Patriot. 


He read all the Original Authors 


both Greek and Latin; And Wx eſteem- 


ed thoſe to be Original Authors, who 


© writ before the Birth of Chriſt, or a- 


bout 440 Vears after: From Ann. Dom. 
440 to 1440 was a long, but dark Pe- 


nod of Time, and he aimed only to 


preſerve a Thread of the Hiſtory of 
that middle Age. The Schoolmen and 


Scholaſtick Divinity, which flouriſhed 


then, he neglected; But it appears that 


hy Fore Account of 
in ie latter part of his Life, he launched | ? 
2 Eccle/taftical Hiftory. He made I 

ly a Review of the beſt Syſtems 
of by Serences being uſed to ſay; © That 
« jt Was neceſſary for every Man, Who 
ce applies himſelf to matters of Learn- | 1 
ing, to have a general Knowledge 1 
e of the Elements of Them; And | 
from hence, he was inceſlantly collect- 
ing Fundamental Maxims, and Right 3 
Diſtinctions and Diviſions in all Parts I 
of Learning, It was carly 1 in his Life, 
that he was framing a Scheme, by — 4 3 
Books might be fo diſpoſed 1 in his L. 3 
brary, that they might give him even 
by their Diſpoſition a regular and ule- 3 
ful View of all the ſeveral Walks oj 
Learning and Knowledge. In order to 
this in the firſt Place, a Diſtribution off b 
them was to be made into four grand 


Diviſions. The firſt of Which ſhould 


contain 4A 


7 7 
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cottain all chat a are Tbkolbg ical. The 
ſecond, Lato in all irs kinds. Te third, 
c 3 1 and Arts: And che fourth 
1 8 this it will be found neceſſary 
to fix Books in a more particular Or- 
det; & for lnftarice, among thoſe of the 
3 beſt grand Diviſion, which is Theology, 
there muſt be Placed diftinatly 1 the 
Holy Scriptutes and its £ pofetors. 
ts gether; then the Councils, "Fathers, and 

X the Works of the K choolmen and 4 the 
more Ancient and Modern Divines. 

3 For Law ; they may be ranged 
ven 1 under three Heads; firſt the Law of 

Mature and Nations, and the. Laws of 
particular foreign Countries, ” Ancient 
and . 2. The 22 and Ca- 
non- Law. 3. The Common and Ha- 
iure · Lau of our own Kingdom. 


p off ; 
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| FRE a the third. grand Divigon of 
Arts and Sc; ciences x Branches of Learn- 
ing may be included, 1. Philoſophy, 
2. Phyſick, 3. Mathematicks, 4. Gram- 
mar, including kee, 8 5. 
Rhevorick. 6. P oe. 42 05 | 
, Philio ophby | is placed i in this DiziGon ] 
firſt, and takes in Ancient and Modern | 
Phileſs phy. with their reſ pective Syſtems: ; 
Natural Hiſtory, Logick, Ethicls, Po- 
bricks, Metaphyſi cks; Bur of theſe three ] 
laſt, it is to be 5 that the 
entire Syſtems of them are only to be 
ranged in this Diviſion; for many [ 
Books of Erthicks and Meta phy/icks | 
will more properly fall under Theology, 4 
as Poliicks will under Law and. Hiſtory. 
PE Phyſick Books mult be A 
1 Anatomy and Chymiſtry. ; 
For Mathematicks he referred to an | 
excellent Diviſion of them, into all its 


. 1 larger 
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larger and minuter Branches, in a lit- 
tle Tract of Mr. Lewis” Maidwell's, 
or in Mr. John Dees Mathematical 
Preface before Eucim's Elements. 
The Sub- diviſions of Hiſtory are very 
natural and eaſy, Geography and Chro- 
nology are previous to it, and never to 
be ſeparated from it. n are 
either Eccleſiaſtical: or, Profane. Anci- 
ent: or, Modern. General: or, Particular. 
Mr. MovLs ſeldom read an Author 
of any Note, but he made large Ex- 
tracts; this appears by the diffuſive 
reading which is ſhewn in his Writings. 
Diſcourſing once of the Cauſe of the 
Increaſe of Building, it was aſſigned to 
proceed from the natural Increaſe of 
Mankind, becauſe there are more born 
than die. Increaſe and Multiply, whe- 
ther it was the firſt Bleſſing of the Crea- 
tion, or the firſt Command, appears 
1 emi- 


eminently amongſt Mankind in every 

good Government, where Liberty and 
Property is well ſecured. Upon this 
Subject I received ſome Excerpia from 
Mr. MovLs out of the Lord Chief Juſ- 
tice Hale On the Origination of Man- 
kind; he obſerves that it may be ſuf- 
ficiently proved by. ſacred Hiſtory, 
that Man doth naturally increaſe; that 
the World was firſt peopled by the In- 
creaſe from Adam and Eve, and after 
the Deluge re-peopled by /Voah and his 
Sons, Shew, Ham and Fapher. This is 
illuſtrated by the particular Hiſtory of i 
the Jews, who began from the ſingle 
Stock of Abraham by Iſaac and ſo from 
Jacob; and when Moſes numbred them 
at no longer diſtance of Time than a- 
bout two hundred and ſixty Years from 
Jacob, they were above ſix hundred 

thouſand fighting Men, reckoning on- 
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ly from twenty Years Old and up- 
_ beſides Women and Children; 
and at another Period, when numbred 
by David, which was about four hun- 
dred and fifry Years after, they were 
grown a very numerous and great Na- 
tion, being thirteen hundred thouſand 
fighting Men of Judah and [/ael, 
But Mr. Moyle farther obſerved, that 
the excellently learned and accurate Au- 
thor abovementioned, in his Diſcourſe 
on this Subject, was not contented to rely 
wholly on Arguments drawn from the 
Authority of holy Writ, and therefore 
takes other Topicks to confirm the Re- 
lation of Moſes concerning the Begin- 
ning of the World, and the peopling 
of it by a natural Increaſe. 
1. From the late Date of Hiſtory 
There being no Authentick Hiſtory of 5 
3 10 Tranſaction, that does not come 
1 4 within 
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within the Compaſs of leſs than a thou- 
ſand Years before Chriſt, except the 
Hiſtory of Moſes, and none fo old as 
his by ſeveral hundred Years, that treat 
of the beginning of Things. I 
2. From the Chronological Account 

of Times; That the Aſſyrian, E pit. 4 
an, and Grecian Accounts are to be 2 
found out in what Year of the World 
they began; the Three great Aras of 
Chronology are within thirty Years one 
from the other; the Unknown, the Fa- 
bulous and Hiſtorical Ages, was a Di- 
viſion of Time as old as Varro, the 
moſt learned among the Romans. 
3. From the beginning of the molt 3 
Ancient Kingdoms; ; That Rome was 3 
built by Romulus, and ſo of other 
Founders of Empires 4 
4. From the firſt Invention of Arts; 
That che Times ofthe firſt Invention of 1 
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Agriculture and making of Wine are as 
well known as the latter Inventions of 
Gunpowder and Printing are now a- 
mong us. 

. From the Decays of human Na- 
ture; But how far this may be true, Mr. 
MorvLE left to a more nice Enquiry. 

6. From the beginning of Religions; 
That the Time of the Inauguration of 
the Heathen Deities are known; as when 
Jupiter, Bacchus and Aſculapius, and 
the reſt of them, were but Men of great 
Renown, and for their good Deeds af- 
ter their Death worſhipped. 

7. From the beginning of the firſt 
Planters of the Continents and Iſlands 
of the World; as Helenes gave the De- 
nomination to Grecians ſo called, Pe- 
laſgus to the Pelaſgi, Latinus to the 
Latins, and the Country called Lati- 
um, lralus to the Halans ; and theſe 

things 


A. 
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things are as certain as that the En- 
gliſb gave name to New-England in 
America, andthe Names of the Towns 
there London and New-York. 
8. From the gradual Increaſe of Man- | 
kind; ; That conſidering the Time of his 
firſt Procreation, which is agreed to be 


about fifteen or ſixteen Years to the | 


Time he gives over, which is about 
ſixty: It cannot be otherwiſe be- 
lieved, but that in the ſpace of five and 
forty Years he muſt produce a very 
numerous Off-ſpring: And it is no 
wonder amongſt us, for one Perſon to 
ſee a hundred deſcended from him. 
Afterwards Judge Hale comes to Ob- 
ſervations of the Increaſe of the People 
of England in particular, by comparing 
| the preſent State of it with the Survey ſer 
down in the Dooms- Day Book, and 
makes an Inſtance in Glocefterſhire, his 


native 
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native Country, by which it appeareth ; 
that the Inhabitants of that County ſince | 
that Time are very much increaſed. 

And laſt of all he proves the Increaſe 
of the People in the City of London 
from the Bills of Mortality; which two 
laſt Arguments carry with them the 
greateſt Force, becauſe they do moſt 
clearly and evidently diſcover the mat- 
ter of Fact as it is in our own Nation. 
As to the firſt, it is certain that there is 

above thirty times more People in Eng- 
land, than there were in William the 
Conqueror's Reign, when that Survey 
was taken; and as to the latter, it may 
be ſeen by the Abſtracts of the Bills of 
Mortality. If we trace this matter back- 
wards to the moſt early Ages, of which 
we have any Accounts of Britain, we 
muſt allow from the Deſcriptions of 
great Woods, many ſmall Govern- 


ments 
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ments within a little extent of Coun- 

try, as for Inſtance, four Kings within 
the County of Kent, and the manner 

of the People's living without Arts in 

thoſe Ancient Times, are Three Demon- | 

ſtrative Proofs that the Nation was very | 

thinly peopled. For firſt, where there 

are great Foreſts, there is not room for | 

Paſture, or Corn to feed Mank nd; be- 

ſides they are Shelter for Numbers of 

Beaſts of Prey, which Men, as they 

increaſe, do every where deſtroy; for 

Man allows no Fleſh-eaters to live but 

himſelf, except the Dog and the Car, 

| which are only to eat what he pleaſes, 

| and he makes them tame for his Uſe. 
q The Lion, the Bear and the Wolf are 
not to be ee. in populous Coun- 

tries, and we find it is the firſt Buſineſs 

of all Planters in America, and in all new 
diſcovered Countries, to clear the Woods 
| and 
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and to deſtroy the wild Beaſts, to make 
room to ſettle themſelves. 
The many little Governinents ſhew 
a Country in its Infancy; for from ſin- 
ole Family - Government, ſmall Go- 
vernments began, and from a Conjunc- 
tion of theſe by the various Accidents 
Human Affairs are ſubje& to, greater 
Kingdoms had their Commencements. 
Beſides it farther deſerves Conſiderati- 
on, that without Trade, Arts and 
Manufactures, a great number of Peo- 
ple cannot live together; as likewiſe 
the Earth by the Improvement of A- 
griculture produceth ten times more 
Food, than it can naturally, and the 
Arts of the City are paid for the Pro- 
viſions of the Country. All ancient 
Hiſtory, as well as that of Maſes, proves 
that Aſia was firſt peopled, particular- 
* in Meſopotamia about Babylon 
"mn 
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And as Mankind incteaſed, and the 


were invented and they poſſeſſed more 


to Egypt, and ſo over Africa, and from | 


Country filled wich Inkabieancs Arts 


Ground, till they ſpread themſelves in- 


thence into Greece and by degtees o- 
ver Europe; and now Europe being full, 
their {warm begins to fill America. All 

the ancient Deſcriptions of the Coun- | 
tries of Europe, in the times of the 
Roman Greatneſs, are juſt ſuch as are | 
now given of America, and differ very 
much from what theſe Parts of the 
World are now in Number of Cities, 
Towns, Arts and Sciences. We have 
an Authentick Account of the State of 
England from Cæſars Commentaries, | 
had the Country been populous, he 
was too good a Judge of Attempts of 
that Nature to have ventured at firſt 
to invade it with two Legions ; and | 
| * 8 at 
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at the ſecond time, when he deſigned a 


e 

full Conqueſt, brought over with him 
e but five Legions, chat is about five and 
„twenty thouſand Men. Altho ſome 
n WY may think from the great Armies we 
read of under Cyrus and Xerxes in Aſa, 
„ and the vaſt Inundations of the Gozhs 
1 and Vandals in Europe in their Invaſi- 
j- ons under Attila and others, that the 


World was then more populous than 
now, becauſe we hear of no ſuch Num- 
bers of late; yet if it be maturely con- 
ſidered, that very Argument demon- 
ſtrates only the different manner of 
their Fighting, and the Infancy of the 
World, the want of People and of Arts, 
rather than that it was at that time po- 
pulous. The Armies of thoſe Ages 
were made up after the ſame manner 
of thoſe of the Jews, by taking all that 
were able to bear Arms, reckoning from 

about 


4 > TY , * 
22 


18 e Account of © 


abouttwenty Years old to fi Ixty. When 
Czfar had ſlain the Army of the Ver- 
um, a People about — in Flan- 

ders, the old Men and Women petiti- 

: oning for Mercy, declared that there 
# was nor five hundred Men left in the 
4 whole Nation, that were able to bear 
Arms. Out of ten Millions of Peo- 
ple in England, we may very well com- 
pute three Millions and a half, who 
after this manner are able to go to 
War, and that would be a greater Num- 
ber than was yet ever read of. Tho? 
the Goths and Vandals, and the cold 
Parts of the World made their Inva- 
ſions, as ſome have affirmed, for want 
= of Room to live in, yet that in Truth 
. proceeded from want of Arts and Learn- 
| ing; foras by Arts the Earth is made 
more fruitful, and by conſequence ca- 

| Pably of containing more Inhabitants; 
| ſo 
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Mer. Movus and his Mritings. 49 
ſo by the Invention of the Compaſs, 
and Printing, the World is made more 
converſable and more improved; by 
the firſt Nations trade and exchange 
the Commetce they abound with, for 
thoſe they want, and thus the Inhabi- 
tants of the cold and barren Countries 
are bette r fed, better cloathed, and bet- 
ter lodged, which makes them endure 
the Extremities of their Climates bet- 
ter than formerly; and as chey increaſe 
they build new. Towns, enlarge their 
Cities, and improve their own Country, 
inſtead of ene and "— their 
Neighbours. : 

Thus Mr. Moyle kao e 
to all the Authors he read, and he Was 
very nice in the choice of them. An 
Exactneſs of 1 ealoning Was his pecu- 
liar Talent, to that was joined a Viva- 
tity of Expreſſion that never failed him. 
STK = He 


% Some ACCounT of N 

. He uſed often to regret the not hav- 
ing che Advantage of Travelling A- 
broad; but to make amends for this, 
he cons all the Accounts of all Parts * 
the World that he could meet with, 
and made very uſeful. Reflection, up- 
on them. 

He obſerved lr in al flouriſhing 
Times, it had been the care of our Princes 
and their Miniſters to encourage the 
Arts of Peace, and all ſolid and bene- 
ficial Improvements in Trade; Mer- | 
chants and others have been prompted 3 
to enter upon well grounded and prac- 
ticable Adventures; among which the 
Diſcovery of unknown Lands he thought 
juſtly merited the firſt place in the 
Thoughts of the wiſeſt and the great- 
eſt Men our Kingdom has produced. 
Theſe are Things that carry along with 
them Advantages in many reſpects, and 
7E — | arc 
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are valuable in their own Nature; there 
is nothing Chimerical in the Intention 
and Deſign of them, and Glory and 
Profit has attended them in their event. 
To ſuch Adventures and Diſcoveries we 


owe the Increaſe of our Trade and Na- 


vigation „and the Riches which flow | 
in upon. us from our Settlements and 
Tui Abroad. 1 
It ſtill remains for us to endeavour 
to ſearch out the North- Weſt-Paſlages, 
to ſail near the Pole and ſolve the Pro- 
blem in Geography, whether Europe 
and America join or not; and whether 
we may not that way launch into the 
Tartarian Ocean. What Diſcoveries 
yet remain to be made of Continents, or 
Iſlands in thoſe Seas, which ought moſt 
properly to be called; the South-Seas, 
I mean thoſe large ſpaces. of -the Globe 
due South of the Cape of Good- Hope, 


«1:5 an 


32 Same Account, of Mr. Mor. 

and due South of Terra del Huego 
and on the other {ide of the Globe Hud 
fan's and Davis s Streights, Nova em- 
bla and the Streights of J// 8 are 
ſtill to be attempted. 

It's fob urll known how: Elan 
Joſt the Golden Mountains of Chili and 
the Silver Mines of Peru and Mexico; 
and by that Neglect the Wealth of the 

richeſt part of the Earth has been ſacri- 
ficed to the Teal, Tyranny and Sloth 
of che proudeſt, and at the ſame time the 
pooreſt Nation in Europe. Some learn- 
' ed: Men have thought that almoſt one 
half of the Terreſtial Globe is yet un- 
diſcovered, but by modeſt Computa- 
tion, he ſuppoſed one fourch oy to ie 
yu Terra Incognna. * 

Some farther Matters, a to "= 
Wricings of Mr. Moyle, I ſhall refer to 
my Review of them in the cloſe of this 
Volume. A. H. 
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\ T length the W an, which has been 


carried on for ſ@ many Tears, with 

 fuch expence of Blaod and Treaſure 

to the Nation, is at an end; and we have 
the faireſt proſpett imaginable of a laſting 
PEACE, and a happy Settlement under the 
Government af a Prince, wha after he has 
employed his Arms abroad with ſo. much ſuc- 
ceſs for the defence: of. our Liberties ; will, 
we hope, turn all. his Councils to the finiſh- 
ing ſo glorious 4 Defign, and be as renowned 
to future Ages, for the peaceful arts of Go- 
vernment, as for his military Virtues: As 
his Courage has made us ſafe, ſo his Wiſdom, 
undoubtedly, will make us rich and happy, by 
the improvement of aur Navigation, and the 
mcreaſe of our Trade: For it is to Trade 
we owe the riſe and % of the Engliſh 
| Great- 


iv To Dr. D' AvENANT. 


Greatneſs, that has enabled us to ſupport ſo 
tedious a WAR againſt the moſt formida- 
ble Power which has been known in Europe 
for theſe many Ages, and that alone can ena- 
ble us to diſcharge the vaſt Debts we have 
contratied by the War. Trade being of ſuch 
mighty conſequence to the intereſt of the Na- 


tion, will, we hope, meet with due encourage- 


ment and protection from our Laws, and will 
be ſettled under the ableſt Management, and 
the wiſeſt Regulation. Theſe Branches of 
our Commerce, which have been impaired or 
loſt by the Pyratick War, and the fatal in- 
terruption of our Navigation, may be re- 
trieved by the PEACE, and other Trades, and 
particularly that with France, which the 


Negligence, or the miſtaken Counſels of the 
Laſt Reigns had ſettled upon a foot ſo deſtru- 
five to our Intereſt, may be eſtabliſhed to oui 
Advantage in anew Treaty of Commerce. The 


great Trade to the Eaſt-Indies, with ſome few 


Regulations, might be eſtabliſhed upon a bot- 
tom more conſiſtent with the Manufattures of 


England; but in all appearance, this is not to 


be compaſſed, unleſs ſome publick ſpirited 


Man with a maſterly Genius be placed at 


the head of our Affairs in India; and tho 


We 


To Dr. D' AVE NAN r. 
we who are his friends, are loth to loſe him, 
it were to be wifhed, for the good of the 
Kingdom, that the Gentleman * whom com- 
mon Fame, and the Voice of the World, have 
pointed out as the ableſt Man for ſuch a Sta- 
tion, would employ his excellent Judgment and 
Talents that way, in the Execution of ſo uſe- 
ful a Deſign. 

The general Intereſt by a Nation ought 
to be the Care of particular Men, the main 
bent of their Studies, and the chief Purſuit 
of their Inquiries: Every Man ought to ſet 
his helping Hand to ſuch a Work: And your 
own generous Labours upon this Subject, 


have ſet an excellent Pattern to the reſt of 


the World. To this End I preſent you with 
a Tranſlation of this Diſcourſe of Xenophon 
upon the Subject of Revenue and Trade, and 


I fancy it will be no unwelcome Entertain- 


ment to you, to find your own admirahle Ob- 


 ſervations upon theſe matters, confirmed by 


the Authority of one of the greateſs Men 
that ever Antiquity produced, and the only 
ancient Author upon this Subject, which is 
now extant. Tou will admire the Force and 
Solidity of his Obſervations, the Exactneſs 

Dr. D' Avenant. 
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of his Calculations, the Fuſtneſs and Free- 
dom of his Thoughts, not confined to the nar- 
row notions of Parties and Factions, and 
the vigour of his Judgment and Eloquence 
at ſo great an Age. The general Rules for 
the increaſe of Riches and Trade, are either 
directly advanced, or may be very naturally 
deduced from this Diſcourſe. This admira- 
ble Maxim, That the true Wealth and Great- 
neſs of a Nation, conſiſts in numbers of 
People, well employed, is every where in- 
culcated throughout the whole courſe of the 
Treatiſe. And ] believe Xenophon was the 
firſt Author that ever argued by Political 
Arithmetick, or the Art of reaſoning upon 
things by Figures, which has been improved by 
ſome able Heads of our o:wn Nation, and car- 
ried to the higheſt Perfection by your own ſuc- 
ceſsful Inquiries. 

As for what relates to my Tranſlation, 1 
have rather choſen to render the Senſe and 
Meaning of the Author, than his Words, or 
his Manner : The Purity, Politeneſs, and 
unaffetied Simplicity of his Stile, are Graces 
not to be copied by the Barrenneſs and Barba- 
rity of our modern Languapes. 


T hope 


To Dr. D AVENAN Tr. ü 


- I hope the Tranſlation is faithful and 
g exact; i there are any Miſtakes, 1 deſire the 


candid Reader to forgive them: I have in- 
ſerted ſome hiſtorical * otes, to explain ſeve- 
ral Difficulties relating to the Laws and 
Cuftoms of the GeOian People. 


* 17 4, 
5 8 x He» 2897 (et) 4 5 
Your moſt affectionate Friend, 


; AS 1 Servant, 


W. MOYLE. 


4 Table f th Attick Coins reduced 
zo the Value of Engliſh, Money. 15 


WA i, 4 
HE Obolus was equal * 8 
to : 
The Triobolas was three 
Oboli, and made x Nn 
The Drachma was ſix Oboh, 8 
and made 7 
The Mina was an hundred 10 
Drachmas and made C 3 


The common Attick Talent) 
_ conliſted of 60 Minæ, which L187 10 © 
amounts in our n to 
Theſe are hi common Attick Coins, 
which are moſt frequently mentioned by 
their Writers, and which I have reduced 
to our Eng/ih Money, to make way for 
the caſter underſtanging of this Diſcourſe. 
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UPON. C53 * W 
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Inprofing the Revenue 
OP THE. 


State of ATHENS. 


ALWAYS held i for 8 Max- 

im, that Governments reſembled their 

Governors, and that the Proſperity or 
Declenſion, the Vigour or Decay of all States, 
was derived from the Virtues and Vices, 
the Abilities or Weakneſs of their Rulers: 
But ſince it is generally alleged in vindi- 
cation of the Athenian Miniſtry, that they 
underſtand the common Principles of Juſtice 


4 Diſcourſe upon improving 
as well as the reſt of Mankind, but that 
they are compelled by the Neceſſities 
of the Common People to oppreſs their 
Confederate Cities with unreaſonable Tri- 
butes and Taxes: I have attempted to ex- 
amine whether this Apology is well ground- 
ed, and whether they are not capable by 
Native Riches, and Revenue of the State 
of Athens, to maintain the whole Body of 
our People, which is the juſteſt and moſt 
honourable, Proviſion can be thought of: 


For I imagine if ſuch a Deſign could be 


2 A 5 rw # hes wwicn, The State of Athens was 
at a great Charge in maintaining the Common People. 
They were allowed three Oboli a Man for every Cauſe 
they judged ; and this Penſion was called the Te-, 
zoos, Lucian. in bis accuſato, And ſome days ma- 
ny Thouſands received this Penſion. | 

The ©zapzey was an Allowance of two Oboli a-piece, 
to pay for the Sight of publick ſhews. Liba. in argu. 
Olyn. prime. 55 | 

The *ExxAnoid5ize was an Obolus a- piece, paid them 
every time they aſſembled. Jul. Poll. I. 6. c. 9. And 
this Penſion was afterwards increaſed to three Obol;. Be- 
ſides, all maimed and diſabled Citizens had a Penſion 
of two Oboli a day. Harpocra. in verbo en. 

A enophon ſays only S T4; mus, but the Word 
cvfo fox is plainly un , as appears from the Se- 
quel of this Diſcourſe, and Xexophox's T reatiſe of the 
Government of Athens. This Tax upon the Confede- 
rates was at . firſt but 460 Talents, but it was after- 
Wards advanced to 1300. Plutarc. in Vita Ariſtidis. 
This Tribute was fo burdenſome, that it provoked the 
Confederates to frequent Revolts. 


compaſſed, 


the Revenue of the State of Athens. 3 


compaſſed, that the Wants of the People 
would be more effectually relieved, and the 
Jealouſies and Suſpicions of our Neigh- 
bours would be quieted. c 

Upon a general view of the whole Mat- 
ter, it appeared to me that the Athenian 
Territory is capable of affording a mighty 
Income and Revenue, the Truth of which 
Aſſertion may be caſily evinced by a brief 
Survey of the State and Nature of the 
Country. — 

The Fruits of the Earth, and. native Pro- 
ducts of our Soil, are a Proof of the tem- 
perature of our Climate, and the mildneſs 
of our Seaſons ; for we have Plants which 
bear in great abundance in our Country, 
which will never grow in others; and our 
Sea, as well as Land, abounds in all Things 
neceſſary. for Life, or Luxury: Add to this, 


that all the Bleſſings which the Gods have 


made peculiar to the different Seaſons of 


the Year, begin eatlier, and end later with 


us, than in any Part of the World. 
Beſides the vaſt plenty we enjoy of pe. 
riſhable Goods, our Soil affords us ſome 
ſtaple and permanent Commodities, ſuch 
as our HOPE — of Marble, out of 
6 8 * 


1 4 Diſcourſe upon improuMe 
which are drawn the beſt Materials for the 
Building and Ornament of Temples, and 
For the Altars and Statues of the Gods, and 
which both the Greeks and barbarous Na- 
tions ſet a high Value upon. 

And where the Soil is too barren to re- 
err the common Improvements of Hus. 
bandry, it contains hidden Treaſures, which 
will feed a much greater Number of Mouths 
than any arable Lands can do: For the Di- 
vine Bounty has beſtowed upon us inexhauſ- 
tible Mines of Silver, an Advantage which 
we enjoy above all our neighbouring Cities 
by Sca and Land, who never yet could 
diſcover one Vein of Silver Oar 1 in all their 
Dominions. | | 

We have Reaſon likewiſe to ner that 

"libs is ' ſeated in the Center of Greece, 
and the habitable World; for all Nations 
are incommoded with more intenſe De- 
grees of Heat or Cold in proportion to 
their (Northern or Southern) diſtance from 
us; and that we lie in the Heart of Greece 
is evident, for all Travellers, that paſs by 
Sea or Land, from one Extremity of Greece 
to the other, muſt take Athens in their 
Way. e , ff 
— 3 And 


the Revenue of the. State of Athens. 5 

And tho Attica is no Iſland, yet we have 
the ſame Benefit of trading with all Winds, 
for we are bounded on two Sides by the 
Sea, and by being joined to the Conti- 
nent we have the Convenience of 2 
on an Inland Trafhck. 

Other Cities lie expoſed to the Fury 
of barbarous Nations, but we are ſo far 
from having ſo ill a Neighbourhood , 
that the States which border immediate- 
ly upon us, lic at a remote diſtance from 
them. 

To all thoſe Kiva which conſpire 
to the Felicity and Greatneſs of our State, 
and which we owe to the happy Situation, 
and the native Wealth of our Country, a 
mighty Improvement might be made by 
the Inſtitution of publick Laws, in favour 
of Strangers who eſtabliſh themſelves a- 
mong us; for beſides the general Benefits 
derived to all Cities from Numbers of Peo- 
ple, our Strangers would be ſo far from liv- 
ing on the Publick, and receiving Penſions. 
from the State as our own Citizens do, 
that they would maintain themſelves, and 
be the Foundation of the nobleſt Branch 

of 


6 A Diſcourſe upon improving 
of our Revenue by the Payment of the 
Aliens Duties. | 

An effectual Inducement to the Settle- 
ment of Foreigners among us might be 
eſtabliſhed, by taking off all thoſe publick 
Marks of Diſhonour from them which are 
of no Service, nor Advantage to the State, 
and by excuſing them from ſerving among 
our heavy armed Troops; for an Exempti- 
on from the Dangers of War, and from the 
Neceſſity of being abſent from their Fami- 
lies, and 4 Trades, would be a very power- 
ful Encouragement. 


*Tis likewiſe the Intereſt of the Com- 


© Mere, Aliens Duties. This was an annual Tri- 
bute paid by the Aliens, of twelve Drachmas for every 
Man, and fix for every Woman. Harpocra. in verbo 
prrToixcer, The number of the Aliens amounted general- 
ly to 10000. Originally at Athens there was no diſtincti- 
on between Strangers and Natives, for all Foreigners 
were naturalized promiſcuouſiy. Thacyd. I. 1. c. 2. 
Thus all the Plateaus were naturalized at once. Tha- 
cyd. I. 3. c. F5. And this Cuſtom was the Foundati- 
on of their future Greatneſs. But as the City grew 
more populous, they grew more ſparing of this Favour. 
Scholi, Thucyd. I. 1. c. 2. and this Privilege was given 
to ſuch only as had deſerved it by ſome extraordinary 
Service to the State. Demoſt. Oratio contra Neæram. 

Tian not inn. The Baſil Edition reads it right; 
for moſt part of the Mechanick and Handicraft Trades 


were carried on by the Aliens at Athens. Xenoph. de 
Polit. Athen. | | | 


. mon- 
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mon- Wealth, rather to fight our Battles 
with our own Troops, than to keep up in 
our Armies, a mixture of Lydians, Phry- 
gians and Syrians, and all kinds of barbar- 
ous Nations, out of whom the greateſt 
Number of our Aliens are compoſed. 

Beſides the Advantage of avoiding the 
Confuſion ſuch a Mixture of Troops pro- 
duces, it would be more for our Reputati- 
on Abroad, to truſt the Fortune of our State 
to the Courage and Valour of our own Citi- 
zens, than in the Hands of Foreigners. 

Beſides all other proper Encouragement 
to Strangers, the Privilege of being © inrol- 
led among our Horſe, would more warm- 
ly unite them in our Intereſts, and prove 
a ſolid Foundation of Strength and Great- 
neſs to the State. | 

It would be likewiſe a ſtrong Induce- 
ment to greater Numbers of conſiderable 
Strangers to plant among us, if we gave 


© Tod irrt. Xenophon explains this Paſſage in his 
Hipparchicus, where he adviſes the State to inroll Aliens 
among their Horſe. Beſides the Dignity of the Horſe- 
Service, there was a conſiderable Pay in Peace and War 
allowed them. Ulpianus in Timocrateam. Xenoph. in 

Hippar. | 71s. 
the 


» - A'Diſtourſe upon improving = 
the f waſte, Ground within our Walls to 
be built on by ſuch of them as deſerved 
and deſired it of the Publick.. 
The Inſtitution of a new 8 Magiſtracy, 
like the publick Guardians of our Or- 
phans, for the Protection and Security of 
Strangers, with Rewards of Honours and 
Dignities to thoſe, who by their Care and 
Induſtry, procured the moſt numerous Set- 
lements of Foreigners among us, would 
gain the Affections of the Aliens, and have 
a very happy Effect, in drawing a vaſt con- 
courſe of + Exiles and Strangers to live 
under the Protection be our Government, 
and augment our publick Revenue. 

That of all Cities, Athens lies the faireſt 
for inviting an extended Commerce, is evi- 
dent from the convenience of our Stations 
and Harbours, where Ships can ride ſecure 
in all Weather. And whereas in other 


trading Cities, Merchants are forced to bar- 


* See Thucydides's Hiſtory of the Peloponneſian War- 
Book 2. Chap. 17. | 


& MeTorxo@uAuxEs. Every Alien by the Laws of Athens, 
was obliged to chuſe a private Patron among the Ci- 


tizens. Harpocration. in verbo ag5ary;, but here Aeno- 
Phon propoſes publick Patrons for the whole Body of 
the Aliens. | 

u Opparouanexy;. Vide Demoſthen. contra Macartatum. 
+ Abies. Men whoſe Cities have been deſtroyed. 


der 
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ter one Commodity for another, in re- 
gard their Coin is not current abroad, we 
abound not only in ManufaQtures, and Pro- 
ducts of our own: Growth, ſufficient to an- 
ſwer the Demands of all Foreign Traders, 
but in caſe they refuſed to export our Goods, 
in return' for their own, they may trade 
with us to Advantage, by receiving Silver 
in exchange for them i, which tranſported 
to any other Market, would paſs for more 
than they took it for at Athens. 

It would” be a great Encouragement to 
Commerce, if Prizes, and Rewards were 
allotted to ſuch k Judges of the Court- 
Merchant, as made the quickeſt and juſteſt 

Determination of all Cauſes relating to 
Trade, that the Merchant might not loſe the 


i Tlavrexod TA F aN Azupfareew, The meaning of 
Xenophon is that the Athenian Money was more valu- 
able abroad than the Coin of any other Nation, be- 
cauſe it was of finer Silver. For it is impoſſible that 
an Ounce, of Aibenian Silver ſhould be worth more 
in Specie than an Ounce of other Silver of the ſame 
fineneſs. Senſus moreſque repugnant, atque ipſa utilitas. 


* Tod twTogkov «p53. This Court of Judicature was 
probably the ſame with the ravredixes, mentioned by 
Suidas and Heſychins, in verbo retvedinas, | 


C Benefit 


10 d. Diſcourſe upon improving 
Benefit of his Market by an attendance up- 
on the Courts of Juſtice. | 
It would be likewiſe for the Honour and 
Advantage of the Publick, to give the firſt 
Rank! and Precedence in all publick Places 
to Foreign Sea- men, and Merchants, and 
to invite to the publick Feaſts of the City, 
ſuch of them as by their Ships, or 
Commodities do ſervice to the State; for 
this Diſtinction of Honour as well as the 
Conſideration of their own Profit, would 
invite them to make quick Returns, from 
thcir Voyages to ſo friendly a Government. 
And it is manifeſt beyond all Contradic- 
tion, that our Trade and Commerce would 
be extended, our Exportations. and Impor- 
tations increaſed, and the ſtanding Income 
and Revenue of the State improved, in pro- 
portion to the Number of Foreign Sea- 
men, and Merchants of all kinds that eſta- 
bliſh themſelves among us. 
i Thoeplays vd. This was a right of Precedence 
in the Theatres, Senate, Aſſemblies of the People, and 
in all publick places whatſoever. Schol. Ariſtoph. in 
Equ. This Cuſtom was practiſed by the Spartans, who 


gave this Privilege to the Deceleans. Herodotus lib. 
9. c. 72. Eg v 


the Revenue of the State of Athens, rr 


To the Improvement of theſe Articles, 
of 'our Revenue, nothing more is required 
than a generous Lenity and Indulgence in 
our publick Laws, and an univerſal Encou- 
ragement and Protection to Strangers. But 
the Improvements that may be added by 
other Methods to advance our ſtanding In- 
come, will of Neceſſity require a Settle- 
ment of ſome Publick n Fund. 

And I have good Grounds to believe that 
the People will make large Contributions 
in favour of ſuch a publick Undertaking, 
when I conſider what Sums they advanced 
when we ſent Succours to the Arcadians 

under the Command of Ayfſtratus, and like- 
wiſe of » Hegeſulaus. 

How often have we ſet out Squadrons 
of Gallies by. extraordinary Subſidics, with- 
out any certain Proſpect of Advantage to 
the State? but this we were all ſure of, that 
no particular Contributor would ever be 


= Ae, 2 Fund. Herpoc. Tlaßhebius, in verbo 
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1 H egeſilaus commanded the Athenian Troops ſent 
to the Allitauee of the Mantinæaus at the Battle of 
Mantinca; which is a Proof that this Diſcourſe was 
writ after that Battle. Diog. Laer. in Xenoph. Dios 
dorus Siculus by Miſtake calls him Hegeloc has. 
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repaid the whole, or any part of his Money. 
But in the preſent Caſe no Man can poſ- 
ſeſs a more Honourable, or Advantageous 
Revenue, than what he will receive in Re- 
compence for his Contribution to this pub- 
lick Fund: For a Contributor of Ten Mi. 


n, will receive a Triobolon a Day from 


9 Teide Salmaſius de modo Uſuraram thinks that 
| this was the rpg diu e Which the People receiv- 
ed for judging Cauſes. But Xexophon's Computation 
E coufutes this Opinion: He ſays that a Contri- 

tor of 10 Mine, or 1000 Drachmas, at the rate of 
4 Triobolus ot half a Drachma a Day, will in a Year's 
time receive almoſt the fifth part of the principal Mo- 
ney he advanced. Which is very true, for reckoning 
(as Nenophon always does in this Diſcourſe) 360 Days 
to the Year, the Payment of a Triobolus a day will a- 
mount to 180 Drachme, which is near the fifth part 
of 1000 Drachme. But the payment of the hi 

NS could never amount to this Sum, becauſe the 
Holydays, by the Confeſſion of Salmaſius, took up two 
Months in the Vear, and on theſe Days the People ne- 
ver heard Cauſes, ſo that go Drachmas muſt be de- 
ducted from 180, which reduces the Sum to 150, 
which is little more than the ſeventh part of 1000. So 
that Salmaſius is miſtaken, or Xenophon was a very 
looſe Calculator. The true meaning of the Paſſage f 
take to be thus: Aenophon in the followin part of this 
Diſcourſe, in order to make Proviſion for the Citi- 
zens, makes a Propoſal to the State, to buy as many 
Slayes as would treble the Number of their own Citi- 
zens, which Slaves were to be let out at the rate of an 
Obolus a Day to the Adventurers in the Mines, which 
brought in a Revenue of three Oboli a Day to every 
Citizen, becauſe the Slaves were thrice as many as the 
Citizens among whom this Revenue was to be Go 
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the State, which in a Year's time, amounts 
to near 20 per Cent. this is a running 
Income as high as the Produce of ?. Nautict 
Intereſt: And a Contributor of five Ming; 
will at the Year's End receive more than a 
4 third Part of the Capital Sum he ad- 
vanced: As for the Body of the People, 
if they pay in, one Mina a Piece, they will 


And this I take to be the Triobolus mentioned by Xe- 
nophon, which every Citizen was to receive in recom- 
pence for his Contribution. FTE 

? It was the higheſt Intereſt, and is here op- 

ſed to Land-Intereſt, which was conſiderably leis. 

or in the former the Greditor run a 5 Hazard; 
for if the Merchant who borrowed the Money, employ- 
ed it in Trade, loſt his Ship, the Creditor loſt his Mo- 
ney, and had no right to demand it of the Merchant; 
a Nrade ſomewhat like our Bottomry. This Intereſt 
generally amounted to 20 per Cent. or the fifth part 
of the Principal per annum. It is true, it often 
varied, and was higher or lower according to the Plen- 
ty and Searcity of Money, or the Danger and Diſtance 
of the Voyage. But the general Medium may be fafe- 
ly eſtabliſhed at 20 per Cent. There are ſeveral Con- 
tracts of Money lent upon | Nasz#ck Intereſt, extant in 
the Orations of Demoſih. contra Lacrit. pro Phormi, 
contra Pant. contra Phormi, . 
2 nate, 4 #ni7pioy, More than a third part of the prin- 
cipal Money: For a Trivbolus a Day in a Year makes 
180 Drachme, which is above the third part of five 
Mine or 500 Drachme. The rei iir was the 
| higheſt Naxzick Intereſt, and came to above 33 per Cent. 

ere is an Inſtance which comes very near this Com- 
putation, in the Oration of Demoſthenes contra Phor- 
Mite 
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14 A Diſcourſe upon improuing 
in a Year's time very near double their 
Principal Money, and be paid in the City, 
without any hazard, or Contingency, up- 
on the publick Faith, which is the moſt 
certain, and moſt laſting Profit. 

I am of Opinion likewiſe, that private 
Strangers, and foreign Cities, Kings, and 
Governours, if they had the Honour of be- 
ing regiſtered to Poſterity in our publick 
Monuments and Records, as Benefactors 
to the State, would mutually vie in emu- 
lation who fhould contribute moſt largely 
to the carrying on ſo generous a Deſign. 

The neceſſary Funds being advanced, it 
would be for the Honour and Intereſt of 
the State, to build a greater Number of 
publick Inns, and Houſes of Entertainment 
in our Ports, for the uſe of Sea- men, in 


180 Due is almoſt double one Mina, or 100 


Drachme. © 


Foreign Cities, Ec. Foreign States often contri- 
buted to the Publick Buildings of the Greeks. The 
Rhodians when their Coloſſus was overturned by an 
Earthquake, received Contributions from all the neigh- 
bouring States in order to reſtore it, Polybins, lib. F. 
And there are many Inſcriptions of ſuch publick Bene- 
factors extant in Grazer, and elſewhere, | 


the 
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chants, and in b for the Reception 
of all Strangers whatſoever. 


And if we build Shops, Warc-houſes, and 


Exchanges for common Retailers, the Rents 


of the Houſes would be a great Addition 
to our publick Revenues, and the magnifi- 
cence of rhe Buildings would be an Orna- 
ment to the City. 5 

As the Publick builds Gallies for War, 
ſo it might likewiſe be for the Advantage 
of the State to make a new Experiment, 
and build Merchant-Ships for Trade, which 
might be farmed out, like the other Branch- 
es of our Revenue, upon good Security 3 
for if this Deſign was found practicable, it 
would prove a conſiderable Article in the 
Increaſe of our publick Income. | 

Our Silver Mines alone, if rightly manag- 
ed, beſides all the other Branches of our 
Revenue, would be an ineſtimable Treaſure 
ro the Publick. But for the Benefit of thoſe 
who are unskilled in Inquiries of this Na- 
ture, I deſign to premiſe ſome general Con- 
ſiderations upon the true State and Value 


of our Silver Mines, that the Publiek, ve: 


wks 
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16 A Diſcourſe upon improving 
on a right Information, may proceed to the 
taking ſuch Meaſures and Councils, as may 
improve to the beſt Advantage. 

No one ever pretended, from Tradition, 
or the earlieſt Accounts of Time, to de- 
termine when theſe Mines firſt began to 
be wrought, which is a Proof of their An- 

tiquity, and yet as ancient as they are, the 
Heaps of Rubbiſh which have been dug out 
of them, and lie above Ground, bear no 
Proportion with the vaſt Quantities which 
ſtill remain below, nor does there appear 
any ſenſible Decay; or Diminution in our 
Mines, but as we dig on, we ſtill diſcover 
freſh Veins of Silver-Oar in all Parts, and 
when we had moft Labourers at work in 
the Mines, we found that we had till Buſi- 
neſs for more Hands than were employed. 

Nor do I find that the Adventurers. in 
the Mines retrench the Number of their 
Workmen, but purchaſe as many new Slaves 
as they can get ; for their Gains are great- 
er, ox leſs, in Proportion to the Number of 
Hands they employ. And this is the only 
Profeſſion I know of where the Undertakers 
are never envied, be their Stock or Profits 
ever ſo extraordinary, becauſe their Gains 


never 


4 
f 
> 
5 
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never interfere 1 thoſe of their Fellow 
Traders. it 

Every Hutbendwaan knows how many 
Yoak of Oxen and Servants are neceſſary to 
cultivate his Farm, and if he employs more 
than he has occaſion for, reckons himſelf 
ſo much a Loſer; but no Dealer in the 
Silver Mines ever thought he had Hands 
enow to ſect to work. 

For there is this Difference between this, 
and all other Profeſſions; that whereas in 
other Callings, for Inſtance, Braziers and 


Black- Smiths, when their Trades are over- 


ſtocked, are undone, becauſe the Price of 
their Commodities is lowered of courſe, by 
the multitude of Sellers; and likewiſe a 
good Vear of Corn, and a plentiful Vintage, 
for the ſame Reaſon does hurt to the Far. 
mers, and forces them to quit their En- 
ployments, and ſet up publick Houſes, or 
turn Merchants and Bankers. | 
But here the Caſe is quite otherwiſe, for 
the more Oar is found, and the more Silver 
is wrought, and made, the more Adven- 
turers come in, and the more Hands are em- 
ployed in our Mines. 


A 


ns -- A Diſcourſe upon improving ines 
A Maſter ofa Family indeed, when he is 
well provided with Furniture, and Houſhold- 
Goods, buys no more, but no Man was 
ever ſo overſtocked with Silver, as not to 
deſire a farther Increaſe : if there are any 
who have more than their Occaſions” re- 
quire, they hoard up the reſt with as much 
Pleaſure as if they actually made uſe of it. 

And when a Nation is in a flouriſhing 
Condition, no one is at a loſs how to em- 
ploy his Money: The Men lay it out in 
fine Armour, in Horſes, and in magnificent 
Houſes and Buildings; Women lay it out in 
great Equipage, coſtly Habits, „ and _ 
Cloaths. 

And in Accidents of War, when our 
Lands lic fallow, and uncultivated, or in a 
publick Dearth, and Scarcity, what Reſerve 
have we left to apply to but Silver, to pur- 
chaſe Neceſſaries for our Subſiſtence, or hire 
Auxiliaries for our Defence ? 
If it be objected that Gold is as uſeful as 
Silver, I will not diſpute it; but this I am ſure 
of, that plenty of Gold always lowered its 
Value, and advanced the Price of Silver. 

I have inſiſted the longer upon theſe ge- 
ncral Reflections, to encourage Adventurers 


of 
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of all kinds, to employ as many Hands as 
poſſible in ſo advantageous a Trade, from 
theſe plain Conſiderations, that the Mines 
can never be* exhauſted, nor can Silver ever 
JO ICS worries acidnt i inc hath 
That the Publick has known this long 
before, is evident from our Laws, which 
allow Foreigners to work our Mines upon 
the v ſame Terms and Conditions our own 
Citizens enjoy. A er +. 
But to draw this Diſcourſe more imme- 
diately to the Subject of my preſent . Con- 
ſideration, which is the Maintenance of our 
Citizens, I will begin to propoſe thoſe 


* 


t That the Mines can never be exhauſted. It is plain 
from Pauſanias that theſe Mines were not worked in 
his Time. Pauſ. Attic. But this does deſtroy the Aſ- 
ſertion of Xexophor, for the plundering the Temple of 
Delphi brought out two Millions of our Money, which 
uy dead before; and the Conqueſt of Perſia by the 

acedonians brought ſich a vaſt quantity of Silver in- 
to Greece, and conſequently made Labour ſo dear, 
that the Silver found in the Mines would in all pro- 
bability ſcarce countervail the expences of the work- 
ing them. Or it might proceed from the Subjection 
of Athens to a Foreign Power, or from other Acci- 
dents and not from any decay of the Mines. 

-Y *Emi (rorrauiee,. Upon the ſame Terms, &c, The State 
was the Proprietor of the Silver-Mines, and Strangers 
or Athenians that worked in them, were obliged to pay 
the ſame Tribute of the 24% Part of the Silver found, 
to the Publick. Szidas in anf lud dun. ; 

* Ways 
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20 Diiſcourſe upon improving 
Ways and Means, by which the Silver 
Mines may be improved to the higheſt Be- 
nefit, and Advantage to the Publick. Nor 
do I ſet up for the Vanity of being admir- 
ed for an Author of new Diſcoveries : For 
that Part of my following Diſcourſe which 
relates to the Examples of the preſent Age, 
Hes obvious to all the World ; as for what 
is paſt it is Matter of Fact, and every Man 
might inform himſelf that would be at the 
Pains of inquiring. 
* It is very ſtrange, that after ſo many Pre- 
cedents of private Citizens of Athens, who 
have made their Fortunes by the Mines, the 
Publick ſhould never think of following 
their Example : For we who have heard, 
that Nicias, the Son of Niceratus, had a 
thouſand Slaves employed in the Mines, 
whom he let out to Sas the Thractan, 
upon Condition to receive an Obolus a Day, 
clear of all Charges, for every Head, and 
that the ſame Complement of Warkmen 
ſhould be always kept on Foot. ; 
In like manner Hipponicus had 600 Slaves 


let out at the ſame Rate, which yielded 


him a Revenue of a Mina a Day, and Phile- 
monides 300, which brought him in half a 
Mina 
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Mina a Day, and many others made the 
ſame Advantage, in proportion to the Num- 
ber of Slaves they poſſeſſed. But what need 
we to appeal to Precedents of an elder Date, 
when at this Day we have ſo many Inſtan- 
ces of the ſame Nature before our Eyes? 
In the Propoſals which I offer, there is 
only one thing new, namely, That as pri- 
vate Men have a conſtant Revenue coming 
in from the Slaves whom they let out to 
work in the Mines; ſo the Publick in imita- 
tion of their Example, ſhould purchaſe as 
many Slaves to be employed in the ſame 
manner, as will treble the Number of their 
own Citizens. | 

Let any reaſonable Man take this whole 
Propoſal to pieces, and examin every diſtinct 
Head apart, and then judge whether the De- 
ſign is feaſible or not. It is plain the State 
can bear the Charge of the Price of the 
Slaves better than private Men. And no- 
thing can be eaſier than for the Senate to 
make Proclamation for all that have Slaves 
to ſell, to bring them in, and then buy 
them up for the publick Uſe. 

And when they arc bought, what ſhould 


* any one from hiring them of the 
State 
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State upon the ſame Terms they hire them 
from private Men? For we ſee that our 
Revenues are farmed by particular Men, and 
the repair, and the building of our publick 
Structures and Temples * are let out to pri- 
— . 9927 95725 25: 
And that the Publick may be no Loſer 
by the Deſertion of Slaves,' or other Acci- 


dents, the Adventurers in the Mines, like 


the Farmers of our Revenue, ſhould be ob- 
liged to give good Security to ſave the 
State harmleſs: Though at the ſame time 
the Common-Wealth may be much more 

caſily cheated by the Farmers of their Re- 
venue, than by the Hirers of their Slaves. 
For how is it poſſible to diſcover the 
Frauds that are committed in the Manage- 
ment of the Publick Money! there being 
no viſible Diſtinction between publick and 
private Money; the fame Materials and 


Stamp being common to both. But when 


Tube repair of our Temple, &c. MioYdvras ine. It 
was the Cuſtom of the Greeks to let out the buildin 
and repair of their Temples to private Undertakers. A 
theneus Il. 6. Herod. 1. 5. c. G2. where he makes uſe 
of the ſame Word, mw Mv; That is, They hired 
the building of the Temple upon ſuch Terms. And the 
Latines uſed the Word conducimt in the ſame Senſe. 
Conducunt foricas, i. e. Kepurgandas. Juvenal. Stat. 3. 
— our 
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our Slaves are butnt with the publick Mark 


of the State, with: ſevere Penalties to be 
inflicted upon all that buy, or ſell them; 
what Danger is there of their being ſtole ? 
Thus much of my Propoſal as relates to 
the buy ing and preſerving our Slaves, ap- 
pears practicable bey ond all: Contradiction. 
If any one queſtions whether after we 
have purchaſed a great Number of Work- 


men, there will be Adventurers enow to 


hire them of the Publick, let him conſider, 
that the Undertakers who have a good Stock 
of Slaves will hire more of the State; for 
the Mines are ſo great, that they will re- 


quite a vaſt Number of Hands to work them; 


and many of the Workmen that are grown 
old and unſerviceable, and many others, 
Athenians, and Strangers whoſe Bodies are 
not vigorous enough for Labour, yet would 
be willing to get their Living by eaſier Call- 
ings, would turn Adventurers in the Mines, 
and hire our Slaves; ſo that there is little 
danger of wanting Finnen for our 
Workmen. 

Twelve hundred Slaves; when bought, 
will probably in five or ſix Year's time, pro- 
duce a Reycnue' ſufficient to purchaſe as 
ts a Say 


many more as will make the Number 6000. 
This Number at the rate of an Obolus 'a 
Day a Head, clear of all Charges, will af. 
ford a yearly Revenue of ſixty Talents. 
And if but twenty of theſe Talents are 
laid out in the Purchaſe' of 'more Slaves, 
the City may employ the overplus as they 
think convenient; and when the Number 
of Slaves is increaſed to 10000, it will pro- 
duce a ſtanding Revenue to * Publick, 
of a hundred Talents a Lear. 18 
To demonſtrate that the Mines would 
take up a greater Proportion | of Slaves to 
work them, I appeal to the Authority of 
all theſe living Witneſſes who remember, 
what Numbers of Workmen were employ- 
ed in them before the taking of 7 A 


. 2. Revenne of 60 Talents, This if 
that Xenophon reckoned but 360 Days to the gg. For 
6000 Oboli, multiplied by 360; make 2,160, ooo Obo 
which Sum, divided by 600 (for 600 Oboli make a M 
wo makes 3, 600 Mine, which divided by 60 (for 60 
ine make a Talent) reduces the n Sum to 60 
FN * me following 5167 of 100 Ta- 
ents a Lear, produced b 10000 01 a wers 
exactly to the former. 4 * Js 9 
Y The ar of Decelea, We. Deceles was aken 
and fortified by the Lacedemonians in the 19:h 7 
the — 
tica, it gave opportuni 
* to the * 


to 20000 Arbenian Slaves to 
uch. I. 5 e. FH 


War, and lying in the Heart K. 
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by the Lacedemonians. And our Silver 
Mines that have been wrought for ſo ma- 
ny Ages, with ſuch Numbers of Hands, and 
continue till ſo far from being drained, or 
cxhauſted, that we can diſcover no viſible 
difference in their preſent State from the 
Accounts our Anceſtors have delivered down 
to us, are undeniable Proofs of my Aſſer- 
tion. b 

And their preſent Condition is a good 
Argument that there never can be more 
Hands at work in the Mines than there is 
Employment for: For we dig on ſtill with- 
out finding any Bottom or end of our 
Mines, or decay of the Silver-Oar. 

And at this Day we may open new Mines 
as well as in former Ages, and no one can 
determin whether the new Mines may not 
prove more rich than the old ones. 

If any one demands why our Miners are 
not ſo forward in purſuit of new Diſcove- 
ries, as formerly; I anſwer, it is not long 
ſince that the Mines have begun to be 
wrought afreſh , and the preſent Adven- 
turers are not rich enough to run the Riſ- 
que of ſuch an Undertaking, 


D For 
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For if they diſcover a rich Mine their 
Fortunes are made, but if they fail, they 
loſe all the Charges they have been at; and 
this Conſideration chiefly has diſcouraged 
the Adventurers from trying ſo dangerous 
an Experiment. 15 145 | 

But in Order to remedy this Difficulty, 
I have ſome * Propoſals to offer to the Pub. 
lick. There are Ten Tribes at Athens, and 
to each of theſe I would have the Govern- 
ment aſſign an equal Proportion of their 
publick Slaves, to be employed in ſearch of 
new Mines, and the Gains to be equally di- 
vided in common among all the Sharers in 
the Ten Tribes: For if the Mines were once 
ſettled upon this Eſtabliſhment, and the 
whole Undertaking carricd on by a Nati- 
onal Stock, the Adventurers would run lit- 
tle Hazard ; and if but one of the Ten Tribes 
ſucceeded in the Attempt, the whole Com- 
munity would be Gainers ; and if two, three, 
four, or half the Tribes had the ſame good 


* Xenophon in his former Propoſal would have 10000 
Slaves let out at a certain Rate to the Adventurers in 
the Mines, but in this ſecond Propoſal he adviſes the 
State it {elf to adventure in ſearch of Diſcoveries of new 
Mines, which Work was to be carried on by another 
ſet of Slaves, and not by the former 10000. 


Fortune, 
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Fortune, the Profits would be proportiqna- 
bly greater; for it is a wild Suppoſition, and 
againſt the Experience of all Ages, to ima- 
gin that not One in Ten ſhould ſucceed 
in ſuch an Undertaking. | | 

Companies of private Adventurers may 
carry on the ſame Trade in a Joint - Stock, 
nor is there any danger that they and the 
National Company will interfere one with 
another; but as Confederates are ſtrengthen- 
ed by their mutual Aſſiſtance to each other, 
ſo the more Adventurers of all kinds are 
employed in the Mines, ſo much larger will 
the Gains and Advantages be to all. 
Ehus have I briefly propoſed. ſome Con- 
ſiderations to the Publick, for eſtabliſhing 
the Management of the National Revenue 
upon ſuch an Inſtitution, as ſhall make effec- 
tual Proviſion for the whole Body of our 
People. | 

Nor let any Man be diſcoutaged from 
the Conſiderations of the vaſt Expence , 
which will be neceſſary for the perfecti 
ſo great a Work: For there is no Neceſſi 
ty that either the whole Deſign muſt be 
finiſhed at once, or the Publick will receive 

1 no 
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no Advantage from it; Quite the contrary, 
every Step we advance in our Way, the State 
will gain Ground ; and by the gradual Pro- 
greſs we make in our publick Buildings in 
the rigging out our Trading-Veſlels, or in 
the Purchaſe of our Slaves, the Common- 
wealth will be an immediate Gainer. 
And it is certainly more for the Advan- 
tage of the Publick to parcel out the De- 
ſign, and finiſh it by degrees: For when 
many Houſes are building at once, they 
coſt more, and are worſe built : In like man- 
ner, if we purchaſe our Complement of 
Slaves all at once, we muſt pay more for 
them, and buy worſe into the Bargain. 
But if we proceed gradually according 
to our Abilities, we ſhall ſtill have the ſame 
Advantage of continuing any right Merhods 
we pitched upon in the Beginning, and ſhall 
be at liberty to correct the Overſights and 
Miſtakes we made at our firſt ſetting our. 
And if we perfect ſome Parts of our Under- 
taking, and delay the Execution of the reſt, 
the Revenue ariſing from part of our De- 
ſign, which is finiſhed, will be ſufficient 
to anſwer the whole Expence of the Re. 
mainder. But if we rcſolve to execute the 
whole 
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whole Project at once, the whole Charge 
of the Enterprize muſt be raiſed at once 
likewiſe. 5 

And then the great Difficulty which will 
be objected to this whole Scheme is, that 
in caſe the Publick purchaſe ſo great a 
Number of Slaves, the Mines may hap- 
pen to be overſtocked; but there can be no 
Grounds for ſuch an Apprehenſion, if we 
take care every Year to employ no more 
than there is actually Occaſion for. 

Thus I think the eaſieſt Methods of finiſh- 


ing this Deſign are the beſt, and moſt ef- 


fectual. It may be objected that the im- 
menſe Charges of this War have exhauſt- 
ed our Treaſure in ſuch a manner, that it 
will be impoſſible for the Publick to raiſe 
any new Subſidies, much leſs to advance 
the neceſſary Funds of ſuch an Undertaking. 
But this Difficulty may be cafily removed, 
for let the State employ no more Money 
in the Adminiſtration of the Government 
the next Year after we have a Peace, than 
the annual Income of the Publick produc. 
ed during the War, and whatever addition- 
al Improvements of our Revenue are made 
by the Peace, from the Encouragement of 

8 Strangers 
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Strangers and Merchants, from the Increaſe 
of our Exportations and Importations, OC- 
caſioned by the reſort of more People, and 
from a greater Vent of Commodities in 
our Ports and Markets, let all that be ap. 
propriated to this particular Service, in o 11 7 
der to advance the National Revenue. 

If any one imagines that a War ae 
our whole Undertaking, let him but con- 
ſider that the Execution of this Deſign will 
enable us to meet a Foreign Invaſion, with 
ſo many Advantages on our ſide, that a 
War in ſuch a Juncture will be leſs formid- 
able to us, than to our Enemies themſelves. 

For what Advantage can better enable 
us to carry on a vigorous and ſucceſsful 
War, than Numbers of Men? and by ſuch 
an Addition to the Stock of our; People, as 
might be made by due Care and Facooiige- 
ment; what Levies might be raiſed, what 
mighty Fleets and Armies ſet out to dif. 
appoint all the Deſigns of our Enemles! 

And I haye Reaſon to belicve that it is 
poſſible to work our Mines in the con- 
juncture of a foreign War, for they are co- 
vered on the South- Sea, by a ſtrong Cita- 
del in Anapblyſtus, and on the North Sea, by 

another 
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another in Thoricus, and theſe two Fortreſ- 
ſes lie at the diſtance of but 60 n from 
one another. | 

But if a third Fort was bull upon the 
top of a Mountain, in the middle of the 
two former, the three Works would meet 
together, and other Silver Mines would be 
inclofed in a Circle, and guarded on all 
ſides, and the Workmen at the firſt No- 
tice: of an Invaſion · might retire to a Place 
of Security. 11 | 

But if we are Auras with more nume- 
rous Armies, our Enemies may make them- 
ſelves Maſters of our Corn, Wine, and Cat- 
tle that lie without the Works; but if they 
poſſeſs themſelves of our Silver Mines, what 
can they find to carry off more than a heap 
of Stones and [Rubbiſh } | 

But how is it poſſible for our Enemies to 
make an Inroad upon our Mines? For the 
City Megara, which lies neareſt, is above 
500 Furlongs from them; and Thebes, which 
is nearer than any but Megara, is more than 
600 Furlongs diſtant from them. 

If they advance to our Mines in a ſmall 
Body from this ſide, they muſt leave Athens 
behind them, and run the hazard of being 

D 4 cut 
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cut off by our Horſe, and flying Parties; 
and it is a wild Notion to imagine that they 
will invade us with their whole Force, and 
unguard their own Country, and leave it 
expoſed to our Inroads; for in ſuch a' Caſe; 
Athens would be nearer to their e 1 
their own Army. | 

But ſuppoſe they marched. up to our 
Mines with a numerous Army, how could 
they ſubſiſt for want of Proviſions? If they 
foraged in ſmall Parties, they would be in 
danger of having their Convoys intercept- 
ed; if they foraged with their whole Ar- 
mies, they muſt act upon the defenſive, and 
we ſhould be the Aggreſſors. | 


The Revenue ariſing from our Slaves 


would not only make a conſiderable Arti- 
cle in the Charge of maintaining our Citi- 
zens, but by the vaſt Concourſe of People 


from all Parts, the Cuſtoms of the Fairs 


and Markets at the Mines, and the Rent of 


our Publick Buildings, and Melting-houſes, 


and many other Heads would produce a 
mighty Income to the State. 

The State upon ſuch an Eſtabliſhment 
would be peopled with a prodigious Num- 
ber of Intiabirants, and the Value of Lands 
* je: at 


BB .Q 2» 


| . 
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at the Mines would be as high as thoſe chat 


lie near Athens. 
A purſuit of fuch Meaſures and Counſels 


would not only inrich the City, but intro 
duce a habit of Obedience in the People; 
reform their Diſcipline, and revive the * 
rage of the Nation. 5 

For if upon this Weben of our 3 
venue, a larger Allowance was eſtabliſhed 
for the Maintenance of our Youth, they 
would be trained up to the Art of War in 
our * publick Academies with more Exact- 
neſs, and perform their Military Exerciſes 
with a more regular Diſcipline, than the 
Racers in the > Torch-Courſe are taught to 
obſerve. And our Troops in Gariſon and 


the ſtanding Guards of our Coaſts, would 


do their Duty in their ſeveral Poſts with 
more Cheerfulneſs, if any effectual Proviſi · 
on was ſettled for their Subliſtence. 


There were at Athens, and in ether Parts of Greece: 
Military Academies or Gymnaſia, where the young 7 
exerciſed. Theophraſtus de Blanditia 2 & Schol, 
in N.. Xenoph. 7 I, 2, 3, & Gth lib. de rebus Gree, 

rai aupuaeos.. Torch-Courſe. There was a Felti- 
val at Athens, on which a certain Number of Men ran 
with lighted Torches in their Hands. Pauſ. Attic.  T'o 
this Ceremony Lacretius makes that fine Allufion lo 
his 24 Book, 


Et quaſi Curſores vizavi lampada tradunt. 
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34 . 4A Diſcourſe upon improuinmg 

If it be made appear that the Revenue of 
Atbens can never be improved, or advanc- 
ed to the full height without a Peace, it 
may deſerve the publick Inquiry, whether 
the Eſtabliſhment of a © Council of Peace 


would not be for the Benefit and Advan- 


wer of the State. 


For the Inſtitution of feb. a e | 


would invite more numerous - Settlements 
of Foreigners to, make. Aalen the Ne of 


their Abode. 

For it is an abſurd 1 to ima- 
gine, that Peace will weaken our Strength, 
and ruin our Authority and Reputation As 
broad; for of all Governments, thoſe are 
_ happieſt who have continued longeſt with - 
out War, and of all Common-wealths, A- 
thens lies faireſt, for flouriſhing and increaſ- 
ing by the Arts of Peace. 

For Athens in time of Peace is the 
great Theatre to which all Mankind have 
Occaſion to reſort: To begin with Mer- 
chants and Commanders of Ships, my 


ax. Council of Peace. This new M 
2 which Xexophon propoſes to be inſtituted for 
Preſervation of the Publick Peace, was to be, in all 
probability, like the ,#ymedixas or Fæciales of the Romans, 
who were inſtituted by Numa for the ſame Conſidera- 
tions. Dion. Halicarn. lib. 2. 


can 
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ean the Traders in Wine, Oyl, Corn, or 
Cattle have a quicker Vent, or a better 
Market for their Commodities than at A. 
thens ? Where can monied Men make a 
better Improvement of their Wealth; and; 
where is there greater Encouragement fer 
thoſe who live by. Arts of Invention and 
Ingenuity ? 

Where is there E Eren For 
Artificers and Mechanick Trades? Where 
can the Sophiſts, Philoſophers, Poets, and 
the Lovers of the Liberal Arts, reſort to a 
more renowned School of Learning and 
Humanity > Where is there a nobler Scene 
to gratifie the Curioſity of all Strangers that 
are delighted with Divine Ritcs and In- 
ſtitutions, and the Celebrations of Religi- 
ous Games and Feſtivals? And where can 
Merchants of all kinds whatſoever find a 
better Market to make quick Returns of 
their Money, than Athens? 3852 
I my Oppoſers acknowledge all this to 
be true, but ſtill imagine that we can ne- 
ver recover the Dominion of Greece but by 
a War, I deſire them to look back to the 
Perſian Invaſion, and examine, whether it 
was by Force of Arms, or our good Offices 
| to 
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36 _ A Diſcourſe upon improving 
to. the Greeks, that we were placed at the 
Head of the 4 Naval Confederacy, and the 
common Treaſury of Greece? 
And when by a tyrannical Exerciſe of 
our Power we loſt our Juriſdiftion, by an 
Alteration of our Meaſures, and a milder 
Adminiſtration, we were reſtored to our 
ancient Authority by the joint Conſent of 
all the Iſlands | 

Did not the Thebans in Acknowledg- 
ment of our generous Aſliſtance to their 
State, place us at the Head of the com- 
mon f Alliance? and our Rivals, the Lace- 
demonians, for the ſame Conſideration, quit- 
ted their old Pretenſions, and ſuffered us 
to give Laws to the s laſt Treaty, and 


4 "ExmoTawizs. After the Perſian Invaſion the Athe- 
#1ans had the Command of the Confederate Fleet, and 
were made Treafurers of the Money contributed by 
the Greeks to the carrying on the War againſt Perſia. 
N lib. 1. | 
The Athenians recovered the Command of the 
Greek Iſlands, (which they .loſt in the * I 
2 in the 4 Year of the 100th Olymp. Diod. Si- 
- © 357 a” OY | 

This Alliance between the Thebant and Athenians 
was made in the ſecond Year of the g9C:h Olympiad. 
Diod. Siculas, lib. 14. Xenopbon. lib. 3. de r 
This 1 between the Spartans and Athenians 
was made in the 4 Year of the 1024 Olympiad, not 
long after the Battle of Leuctra. Diod. Sic. 1. 15. Xe- 
wop. I. 7. de rebus Grate. 155 41 
Ee 11 
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the Revenue of the State of Athens. 5 
diſpoſe of the ſupream Command of Greece 
at our own Diſcretion. * 

And at this Juncture, in the general Con- 
fuſion of Greece, we have the moſt fayour- 
able Opportunity of recovering our ancient 
Dominion without Difficulty, Hazard, or 
Expence, that ever any Nation had: For if 
we ſet up to be the common Mediators of 
Greece, and interpoſed our Authority to unite 
all the divided Intereſts abroad, and recon- 
cile all the Factions at home; and if by ſo- 
lemn Embaſſies to all the neighbouring States 
we declared for the Liberty of * Delphi, 


all Greece would ſupport us at the Head of 
ſo glorious a Cauſe, and unite in a gene- 


d The Greeks made it a part of their Religion, to pre- 
ſerve the Liberty of Delphi. Thus the Lacedenronians 
entered into a War to reſtore the Oracle to the Delphi- 
ans, Thucyd. lib. 1. c. 112. And the firſt | Article of 
their nes often began with a mutual Engagement 
on both Parts, to protect the Liberty of Delph;, Thee 
I. 4. c. 118. I. F. c. 18. Beſides their Religio 57 
had Reaſons of State for this proceeding: For if De 
phi were ſubje& to a foreign Power, the Prieſteſt 
might be forced to utter whatever Oracles the Con- 
queror pleaſed to impoſe: Nor could the Reſolutions 
and Sentences of the Amphictyont, who often fate at 
Delphi, be free and unbyaſſed io long as Delphi was 
under a Foreign Dominion. 
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ts - A Diſcourſe upon improving +. 
tal Confederacy againſt common Enemies, 
who endeavoured to make themſelves Maſ- 
ters of Delphi, when the Phocians were re- 
duced to Extremity. 

And if we afterwards warmly FPG 


our ſelves to eſtabliſh a general Peace by 


Sea and Land; all Greece, next to the Se- 
curity of their own Governments, would 
deſire the Preſervation of Athens. 


If any Man can have ſo wild a Notion, 


as to imagine, that War will contribute 
more to the Increaſe of the Riches of the 
State than Peace, I know no better way to 
decide the Controverſie, than by appealing 
to the Experience of former Ages, and pro- 
ducing Precedents to the contrary out of 
our own Story. 
For upon inquiry he may find that the 
vaſt Treaſure we had amaſled in Peace, was 
all. conſumed in our former Wars; and to 
quote Inſtances of a freſher Date, in the 
preſent War all the Branches of our Income 
have been deficient, and what Money came 
in upon the publick Funds, has been all ap- 


plied to the preſſing Occaſions of the State; 


but ſince the Seas have been open, and our 
Trade free, every Article of our Income is 
* 


J 


the Revenue ef the State of Athens. 39 
advanced, and the Government is at liberty 


to employ it as they think convenient. 

Not that I would adviſe the Common- 
wealth to ſit down tamely by their Injuries 
in caſe of a foreign Invaſion; but this I am 
ſure of, that we ſhould be better enabled to 
revenge the Affront, if we are not the Ag- 


greſſors, for our Enemies will never be able 


to form a Confederacy to en them in 
an unjuſt War. moth 

Upon the whole Matter, if nochiag in 
this Propoſal appears impoſſible, or difficult, 
and if a purſuit of theſe Counſels and Re- 
ſolutions will gain the Affections of Greece, 
and eſtabliſh our Security at home, and in- 
creaſe our Reputation abroad : If the com- 
mon People will abound in all things ne- 
ceſſary for Life, and the Rich be eaſed of 
their Taxes to the Wars: If in this univer- 
ſal Plenty our Temples will be rebuilt, 
and our religious Feſtivals and Solemnities 
celebrated with more Magnificence : If our 
Walls, Docks, and Arſenals will be repair- 
ed, and our Prieſts, Senate, Magiſtrates, and 
Cavalry, reſtored to their ancient Rights 
and Privileges, is it not fit that all Engines 
ſhould be ſet at work to promote ſo glori- 
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60 A Diſcourſe, on Publick Revennes. 
ous an Undertaking, that in our Days we 
may ſee our Country eſtabliſhed upon a 
ſolid Foundation of n and _—_ 
* 
And if the Publick, upon 9 Conſidera. 
cok thinks fit to execute theſe Orders and 
Inſtitutions, I would adviſe them lend 


Embaſſadors to Delphi and Dodona to 


conſult the Gods, whether ſuch a Reforma. 
tion of our Government would not turn 
to the Advantage of the preſent Age, and 
the Benefit of all Poſterity, 

And if theſe Reſolutions are ratified by 
the Divine Approbation, to conſult the 
Oracle once more, to the protection of what 
Gods we ſhould recommend the Succeſs of 
this Enterprize, and then to propitiate thoſe 
Gods we are directed to apply to, in order 
to engage their Aſſiſtance: and after this 
ſolemn Invocation to enter boldly upon 
the Execution of this Deſign: For it is 
but reaſon that all Undertakings ſhould be 
attended with more favourable Succeſs, that 
are begun, and carried on, under the im- 
mediate Care and Protection of the Di- 
vine une. 


The End. 
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Mr. Mor L's Obſervations. 
F we knew who dhe "Enemies were 


1 that deſi igned to ſcize upon Delphi, 
( as mentioned in the thirty eighth Page 


of the foregoing Diſcourſe ) it would be 
no difficult Matter to determine exactly 
the Time when it was written. ſon, the 
Tyrant of Theſſaly had formed a Deſign 
upon Delphi, bur. his Death prevented the 
Execution of it. Diod. Sic. Xenop. Hiſt. 
Grec. Alan. Frag. But this Paſſage can- 
not be underſtood to mean this attempt, f 
Jaſon was aſſaſſinated in the third Year of 
the 102 Olymp. ſome Years before the Bat- 
tle of Mantinea, and this \Diſcourſe, as 1 


4 ; 


have. proved in a former Note, Was. writ- : 


ten after that Battle. I think that this Paſ- 
ſage (taking the Word Chu ren in a neu- 


tral Senſe as I have rendred it, and for . | 


which there. are a thouſand Authorities) 
ought to be underſtood of a Deſign the The- 
bans had formed upon Delphi. The Story 
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in ſhort is this: The Thebans being engag. 
ed in a War with the Phocians, upon ſome 
Diſpute about a Frontier, formed a Deſign 
upon the Temple of Delphi. Demaſt. de 
Falsd Legatione, Ulpianus. And the -Pho- 


cans at the ſame time being condemned 


by the Amphictyons to pay a great Fine 
for plowing up ſome Conſecrated Land, the 
Ereeks prepared t to execute the Sentence by 
force of Arms. The Phocians being una- 
ble to reſiſt ſuch an approaching Storm, 
were reduced to great Extremities, and com- 
pelled for their own Preſervation, to ſeize 
upon the Treaſures of Delphi: This gave 
beginning to the Holy, War, and all Greece 
engaged in the Quarrel. The Athenians 
aſſiſted the Phocians, but Xenophon adviſes 
them to break off that Alliance, and declare 
for the Liberty of Delphi, and under that 
plauſible Pretence, to unite all Greece a- 
gainſt the Thebans, who were equally cri- 
minal with the Phocians, (as Demoſthenes 
obſerves) for having formed the firſt Deſign 
upon the Temple. This Counſel he recom- 
mends to the Athenians as the beſt Method 
to recover the Dominion of Greece. 1 know 
it will be * that Viog. Laertius Places 
"7" = PHO 


Mr. MovLe's Obſervations 45. 


the Death of 'Xenophon in the firſt Year of 
the losth Olympiad, and the Phocian War 
breaking out ſome Years after, it will be im- 
poſſible to explain this Paſſage in my Senſe, 
To this 1 anſwer, that this Account of 
Laertius is certainly falſe: For Xenophon, in 
his Greek Hiſtory, mentions the Death of A. 
exander the Tyrant of Pheræ, which hap- 
pened, as Diodorus obſcrves, in the 4th 
Year, of the roth Olymp. ſo that Xenophon 
muſt be a Prophet, or be alive at that time, 
three Years after his ſuppoſed Death. Xeno- 
phon likewiſe in the concluſion of his Greek 
Hiſtory affirms, that after the Battle of Man- 
tinæa, Greece was in a greater Diſorder and 
Confuſion than ever. But we read of no 
conſiderable Commotion in Greece till the 
breaking out of the Holy War, in the 1ſt 
Vear of the 106156 Olymp. which engaged 
all. Greece in an inteſtine Diviſion. | 
| To confirm this Account of Laertins, it 
may. be urged, that Xenophon living 90 
Years, according to Lucian in Macrob. and 
being preſent at the Battle of Delium, which 
was fought in the firſt Lear of the 89 h O- 
Iympiad, about 67 Years before the Holy 
"0h it is highly improbable that he was 
ee. E 2 : living 
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44 Mr. Movizs Obſervations. 
living at the time of the Holy War. It 
is true, Laertius ſays, that Socrates ſaved 
Xenophon's Life at that Battle: But 'Athe- 
nus l. 5. ſays, that Socrates was not at the 
Battle; and it is probable that the other 
part of the Story of Xenophon's being there, 


may be equally fabulous, eſpecially if what 


Athenzus (according to Caſaubon's Correc- 
tion) ſays be true, that Xenophon was but a 
Boy at the Banquet of Callias, which was 
three Years afterwards. | Beſides he is cal - 
led a Jou Man in his Expedition into 


Aſia; but at this rate he muſt have been 


5o Tears old at that time, an Age at which 
a Man cannot properly be called young. 


But granting that he was preſent at the 


Battle of Delium, if we allow him to be 


18 Years old, the Age, if 1 miſtake not, 


that the Athenians uſually made their firſt 
Campagne, he would be but 81 Years old 
on the firſt Year of 'the 105% 'Olymprad, and 
conſequently might write of the Holy War, 
which broke out four Years afterwards. Nor 
does Lucian preciſely limit his Age to 90 
Vears only, But FOE he . * Tod 
ears. 10 | 


| Te 


Afr, Moviz's OU; 4s 
_ - Xenophon in this Diſcourſe ſays, that the 
1 been engaged in a War by Sea 
and Land; that the War by Sea was at an 
end, but the War by Land ſtill continued. 
This exactly agrees with the Bellum Sociale, 
or the War of the Athenians againſt their 
revolted Iflands, which was carried on by Sea, 
and begun in the third Year of the 1050 
Olympiad, and ended in the ſecond Year of 
the 106th Olympiad, two Years after the 
breaking out of the Holy War, which the 
Athenians were then engaged in. 

By this Account Xenophon writ this Diſ- 
courſe about the third Year of the 106th 
Olympiad, a Ycas after 1 of 
the Peace with the I andes. 

If the Account of Xenophon's Death in 
Laertius be true, I cannot believe this 
Work to be genuige; for I think it almoſt 
impoſſible to explain this Paſſage in any other 
ſenſe. But the Authority of all the Wri- 
ters who aſcribe this Diſcourſe to Xenophon, 
and the Conformity of the Style with the 
reſt of his Works, and that Character of Pie- 
ty which runs through the whole Piece, 
which is ſo peculiar to the Writings of 
Xenophon, and that particular Maxim at the 


E 3 Con- 
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Concluſion of this Treatilc; r 
every thing under the Favour and Protection 
the Gods, which he inculcates in all his 
Works, and particularly at the end of his 
inTagxix@-», ate undeniable Proofs that this 
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 Lacedemonian Government... 


* = 
As 


E FR from drones; aac the 
 Lacedemonian Government, or 
Civil Politie, wasrefortned'by Ly- 
curgus, before whioſe time, it was ſuch, that 
it did not anſwer the Ends of Government 
either with regard to foreign Affairs, or to 
their own domeſtick and private Welfare 


among one another: It appears from this, 


that it is not peculiar to Popiſh Tyrannies 
only, for Human Kind to ſuffer the great - 
eſt Indignities and Cruelties under a notion 
and pretence of Government, as, you, know, 
Fletcher * loves to maintain. This wiſe 
An eminent Scots Gentleman of Salzew. 
moll « Law- 
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30 s An ESSAY on the 


« b T awgiver made ſuch Checks in the ex- 
t ecutive part of the Government, that in 


ce the Adminiſtration they reciprocally con- 


ce trouled each other. 
The Lacedemonian Government was the 
ſame with that of Crete, and the Baſis of 


each was ſcttled upon this Maxim, that 


Liberty ig the chiefeſt good of Civil Socic- 
ty, becauſe it is That which makes every 
thing elſe we poſſeſs, our own. But with- 
out this Liberty , all Property centers in 
thoſe who govern, and not in them who 
are governed 5 

It is obvious that this valuable Liberty 
cannot be preſerved without ſufficient ſecu- 
rity from Laws, which may create ſuch a 


Temperament in the Conſtitution of the Go-— 
vernment, that a due Ballance in Property, 


Power and Dominion is formed by it. From 


hence it is, that the Common wealth of 


Sparta has been very rightly defined to be 


a Government of Laws, and not of Men; 


and what can reaſonable Creatures wiſh for, 
but to live under an — of Laws = 


d See S eee Clio. Pu 
5 See, Strabon inte ie 


From 
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Laceuamonian Government. 31 
From © modern Paoliticłks we have been 
taught the Name of the Ballance of Power, 
but it was nn n N us nw 
Thing. 

'To ſearch to his been into Aike Nn of 
this Government, (the Subject of our preſent 
Conſideration,) we muſt remember that Ly- 
curgus when he firſt begun to give a new 
Model to the Common-wealth, found 
the greateſt Part ofthe People to be wretch- 
edly and deſperately poor, and ſome few 
exceſſively rich; his Intention and Deſign 
was to baniſh on the one Side, Envy, Fraud 
and Violence; and on the. other, Inſo- 
lence, Luxury and Oppreſſion; and together 
with theſe, Riches and Poverty, each of 
them, when in Extreams, Diſeaſes danger- 
ous to the Tranquillity of a Common- 
wealth; upon this he perſuaded them to 
come into anew and equal Diviſion of Lands, 


and that for the time to come none ſhould 


aim at Priority and Precedency in any thing, 
but in private and publick Merit; that all 
ſhould live upon equal Terms with one ano- 
ther, declaring there ought to be no dif- 
. between Man and Man, but what 
PHO: Arg 17 | | ariſes 
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ariſes from the juſt Praiſe of Virmue, a 


an Reproach of Vice. 


After he had gained this pennt Point, 
we are told that as he paſſed through tlie 
Country in the Harveſt Seaſon, and ſeeing 
the Shocks of Corn all of a Size; he ſmil- 
ed and ſaid, the Country looked as if it be- 


longed to Brothers, who had newly parted | 


their Inheritance. Thus the Crimes which are 
_ perpetually committed out of the Love of 
Money, did of themſelves ſoon ceaſe. But 


this Golden Age at Sparta, when Gold it 


ſielf was of little Worth or Eſteem, declined ; 
for ſo early as in the Time of Cræſus, 
(the Leuis le Grand of that Age,) the 
Lacedæmonians began to caſt amorous Glan- 
ces upon the beauteous Metal, and being 
corrupted by him, they connived at the 
Slavery he brought upon the Grecian Re- 
publicks in Aſia, and by that means the) 
loſt their Barrier; for the Liberty of a; Go- 
vernment is as nice as the Chaſtity of a 
Woman: Vou know, dear Hammond, that 
if the Fair One gives up the Out works, the 
Citadel is not long maintained. Some 
time after the equal Diſtribution of Lands 
(the Agrarian Law,) was ſhaken, though 

* The XI Vth. 

3 this 


_ 2 Ca > — a 7 


Lacedemonian Go 


this was judged: to be the Abele Baſis 
of the Common · wealth. Then Covetouſneſs 
entered, and after that a ſtrong Tendency 
to Eaſe and Pleaſures, which ſoon over 
came the ſober and maſculine Temper of 
their firſt Inſtitution, inſtead of that private 
ty of Manners towards their Friends and 
Neighbours which accompanied their origi- 
nal State; Pride, Avarice and Injuſtice, ſup- 
ported by Riches and Power, advanced in 
Triumph; and a Government that grows ef- 
feminate and weak at home, will ſoon be: 
come deſpicable and odious abroad; and as 
it declines from Virtue, will ſink in Glo: 
ry, and fall to Ruin MICE 21 07 
Thus you ſee, as a good Author expreſſes 
it; Eadem Fabula ſemper in Mundo agitur, 
mutatit duntauat Perſonis; which agrees 
with what Thucydides ſays in his third Book, 
| IT accidere, donec eadem Hominum Na- 
ura. Fuſtin in his Epitome of Trogus Pom- 
| peg though an Author defective in Chro- 
nology, and taken ſingly, not entirely to 
de depended upon, yet he is very uſeful for 
ancient Hiſtory; and partieulatiy in what 
he ſays of the Zacedemonian Government, | 
caſt in 


in his third Book; I refer you to him not: 
being willing to tranſcribe the whole, though 
he gives Hints ſufficient there, to form an 
Idea of that Nepublick. It Was conſidered 
that the Body of a People ſhew no Avarice, 
but in deſiring to be cqually taxed, nor no 
Ambition, but to be quiet and happy under 
it appears This was ſuch, for its Adminiſtra- 
tion was lodged in the different Eſtates that 
compoſed the whole; the Kings had the Ex- 
ecutive Power in War, the Courts of 
Juſtice were in the Hands of the Magi - 
ſtrates by a Rotation of annual Succeſſions; 
in the Senate was lodged the Legiſlature, 
to the People belonged the Choice of the Se- 

nators, and the Power of removing Officers. 
Thus the Perfection of Government was 
aimed at in thoſe early Times; it was judg · 
ed to conſiſt in governing ſo, as Men might 
ſeem to determine themſelves freely, While 
they were guided by the Laws, and the 
Subject had juſt Grounds to believe that his 
own Advantage and Profit conſiſted in Obe 
dience; but to ſpeak, my Thoughts, the Na- 
ture and State of Man reacheth not te the 
en Perfection fs Goreggmants Men can 


NO 


Children, ſome are too dull, and ſome too 


ariſes Government, but ſtill the Imperfecti- [Mi 
ons and Wenne of . Nane muſt a | | 
go along with it. 0 


exerciſed tyrannically can think their ſuf- 
fering Subjects are under an Obligation of 
Obedience, becauſe ſuch ſervile Subjection WAR 
implies a Man's renouncing his . Reaſon, FIR 
which amounts to a Renunciation of Lek 
man Nature it ſelf. 0 


Hanes his Definition, which is 
the Baſis of his Oceana. An equal Com- 
„ mon- wealth, /ays that excellent Aut hor, is 
„ a Government: cſtabliſhed upon an equal 


” 


Government. 33 
3 of their on Good than 


negligent; a Truſt is neceſſary, from hence 
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However mne Slander © is an \ unjudi6- * 
able Uſurpation upon Nature, and I'can- L 
not conceive how abſolute Governments 
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From the Lacedæmonian ee, ment 


< or three Orders, the Senate debating and 


ö 
| 
N 
| 
| 
<, Agrarian,\ ariſing into the SuperſtruQures, | ' | f 
| 


cc propoſing, the People reſolving, and the 


et Magiſtracy executing by an equal Rota- 
tion through the Suffrage of the W 
40 given by the Ballot. 


7 4 Harrington s Oceana, p. 35 449 F 5 Fa adhd 
"a How 
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Ho nearly this is drawn from Lycaurgus 
LAaſtitution you may read with Pleafure in 
his Life writ by Plutarch, and his Laws 
were kept in Sparta almoſt ſeven Hundred 
Vears, and during that great length of time 
the Common- wealth flouriſhed in all poſſi- 
ble Proſperity; he began with the forming 

of Youth, and in them their Courſe of Life 
was ſo ſtrict and auſtere, that War, when it 
was juſt and neceſſary, ſeemed natural to them. 
Diogenes ſaid, hen he returned from Lace- 
demon to Athens, that he came from Men 
#0 Women; their Diſcipline: was ſuch both 
in War and Peace, that it made their City 
feared as well as honoured by all their Neigh- 
bours. They were eſteemed the chief a- 
mong all the Ereciaus, and had a directive 
Power over all the reſt. Sovereignty and Li- 
berty were conſiſtent wick each Perſon; and 
no way prejudicial to one another; their 
Kings, tho of the race of Hercules, were 
nat uncaſy in having their Power limited, 
Ad the Legiſlature kept within their Bounds. 
Vou may obſerve in every Government, that 
when the executive Power is transferred to 
the Legiſlative, there is no Controul, nor 
can n there be any . the Peo- 
* 
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Government: 57 
_ ſuch l muſt ſuffer without re- 
dreſs they have no Reſource; becauſe they 
are oppreſſed by their own Repreſentatives. 
The "Ephori; or Tribunes of tho People, 
whoſe Authority in many teſpects was above 
the Kings, made the Government ſeem a 
— the Decrees of the Senate, (in 
whom the Legiſlature teſted,) were uncon- 
troulable; in this it reſembled an Ariſtocru- 
cy, and the regal Power, which like the Soul 
did animate the whole, ſhewed ſomething 
Monatchical in it. He had Power to do 
Good, but none to do Harm. The. Conſide- 
ration of this Government was of equal uſe 
to Sidney as well as Harrington; the for- 
mer has I think been longer in confuting 
Sir Nobert Filmer's Patriarchal Hypotheſts, 
than it deſerved, which makes that part of 
his Work ſeem tedious; but his Notions ot 
Governmeit are generally right, and expreſſed 
with a Force, and Spirit, beyond what is 
commonly to be met with. One thing is very 
well worth your Notice in this Author, and 
that is, the admirable uſe he makes of Hiſtory, 
through the whole Courſe of his Book. Hi- 
ſtoxical Reflections are finely interwoven in 
all his 3 Such a uſe of Hiſtory ſeoms 

T1657 F to 
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to be wanting in many Authors, who treat 
of Politicks. It is objected againſt Sidney, 


that he makes the Grounds and Obligation 
of Subjection and Obedience to Gvetnment 
too precarious and looſe; but this Objection 


ſeems to be taken from ſome incorrect Ex. 
preſſions, which have fallen from his Pen, 


and do not ariſe from the gegular Hypothe- 
ſis he advances; and it muſt be conſidered, 


that this Wark never had his laſt Hand. If 


you look into Sianey, I would ;advide you 


to read firſt the anſwer that has been made 


to Filmer by Mr. Locke, and his Eſſay of the 
vernment; that piece contains the firſt Rudi. 

ments upon this Subject. I know a Gentle- 
man, who calls it the A. B. C. of Palitiobs 

But I might ſpare giving theſe Notices to 
you, who arc an Adept in the Sciegee. But 
to return to Zycurgus 3 when the regal Au- 
thority was put down at Lacedæman he eſta. 
bliſned a Senate of twenty eight Men, to 
whom he joined two Kings Deſcendants. of 
Hercules, as was hinted above, beſides the 


Fundamental Taſtitutions he left them. This 


Senate Was to make Lays, Degrees and Or- 


ders for the Sorerning of the Common- 
| wealth. 


—— 
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wealth. But theſe Laws were to have their 
Ratification from the People, who frequent- 
ly refuſing to confirm the Decrees of the 
Senate, the Government Was ſometimes re- 
duced to Difficulties; ſo about one hundred 
and thirty Years. after Lycurgys, Theopompus 
and Polidarus, at that time the. Kings or 

Sarta, transferred the power of making Laws 
on the Senate: The People were ſoothed in- 
to the permitting of this by the Pretence of 
an Oraclis commanding.its as a farther. com- 
penfation, and to ſcreen them from the Ty- 
rany that they might be liable to, cithet from 
the Kings, or the Senate, the Ephori were ſet 
up; and it is from the ſetting up of theſe 
bigh Magiſtrates that the four hundred Years 
of che Duration of that Republick is com- 
puted by Thucydides. - The nearer you in- 
ſpat and take a view of the Lacedemonian 
Common- wealth, you will find, as I for- 
merly hinted, the true Conſtitution of the 
Government to conſiſt in this; that it con- 
tained in its Formation a proper Diſtributi-· 
on of Power into ſeveral Branches, in the 
whole compoſing as it were one great Ma- 
chine, and each grand Branch was a Check 
upon the other ſo that not one of them 
F 2 et oof? copld 
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could exceed its juſt Bounds, but was kept 
within the Spttete in which it was circum. 
"ſcribed by the Original Frame. From the 
Laws of etetnal Reaſon, it is evident, that 
Number, Weight and Meaſure goes through 
the civil, as well as the natural World; and 
as all Things were at firſt created, ſo are they 
ſtill governed by Rules heceſſarily reſulting 
and flowing from thenee: From this Reaſon 
and Neceſſity (the Words are equivalent, 
and of the ſame Signification in the Language 
of the Schools) ariſes the Truth of that Poli- 
tical Maxim, which you tell me Mr. Har- 
ley * often repeats ; Res nolunt adminiſtrari 
An: That is, a Government cannot ſubſiſt 
long under an i Adminiſtration. Obſerve 
that the Weight of the Propoſition reſts upon 
this, that ill Management, Confuſion, and 
Diſorder cannot long ſubſiſt. Phyſicians ſay, 
that acute Diſeaſes either cure themſelves, 
or kill; ſo the Conſtitution of a Govern- 
ment either recovers its original State from 
under a wrong Admänittat Gn; or it dies; 


that is, changes its form, and is renewed 


under another, for Human Societies can 
never ceaſe and break up entirely. Even 


in Civil War, (the g great Reproach and Ble- 


ae, be late Earl of Oxford, 
” miſh 


Ha. 


" 2 
Ph 


miſh of human phe pg or. ander of hy- 
man Nature) each ſidc maintains a. juſt Go- 
vernment among themſelves, however, mon- 
ſtrous and barbarous they are tothe adverſe 
Party. It is an agrecable I hought to conſi- 
der how many Millions of People lived hap- 
pily and dyed quietly under the Spartan 
Government in a Succeſſion of ſeven hun- 
dred Years. I do not regard the Severities 
of the Diſcipline, with which their Youth 
was educated: It is the weak and only Cen- 
ſure with which the corrupt Advocates of 
Abſolute Monarchy could ever aſperſe that 
Republick. Theſe Men do not fairly con- 


ſider, that the Severity they complain of, 


was amply recompenſed by the true and ſabe 
ſtantial Nouriſhment it gave to the Seeds of 
innate; Virtue among them; and afterwards 
it, was Mill more amply recompenſed by the 


Reſpe& and Veneration that was paid to 
thoſe Youths, when they became Old Men, 
The private Virtue, which that rigid Educa- 
tion inſtilled, gave a Strength to their pub. 


lick. Government ; and it was that Strength 
enabled the Common-wealth upon extraor- 
dinary Emergencies to right her ſelf ſoon; 
fn may uſe a Sea Phraſe, when Storms had 
F. 5 "TA brought 
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brought ner to lye atitiolt a Tony 3 
a Vigour we have once ſcen in Eiglund 
upon the late happy Revolutions and-I'wiſh 
from my Soul, that Enthind" may never 
Want a like YVigour upon à H Oecuſon ! 
In Lacedæmon the diſtinct Function and 
different Power of each Branch of the G0. 
vernment Was well known, and therefore 
it was as well known among them, when 
an Encroachment and Ihvaſion was made by 
the one, upon tlie inherent Rights and inſe. 
parable Privileges of the other: 1 ſhould be 
glad we could ſay the ſame Thing of our 
own Government here in England; but the 
Boundaries and Limits of Prerggative and 
Liberty are not yet ſo well ſtated with ws. 
To ſpeak. with Freedom, and! hope withour 
Offence, to the learned and pious Body 'you 
repreſent, ! b 1 muſt tell you plainly, that the 
Clergy haye for a great numbef of 'Years 
contributed chiefly, to perplex the Notions 
and muddle the Brains of the Peuple a. 
bout our Engliſh Conſtitution * However I 
do as freely own. they did their Duty very 
Well juſt; upon. the Revolution; ; and” what- 
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ever their Theories: were, they did at that 
Criſis act rightly. per iam Fatti, as the 
Civilians term it. To' reconcile their Prac- 
tice: then to their ſpeculative Maxims be- 
fore and ſince, their Proceedings as freeborn 
Subjects to the Jura Sunguinis and the In- 
defenſible Rights; tliat is their Buſineſs, as 
Sir Robert Mar ſham uſed to ſay. But ſince 
have touched upon this point, ſpare me 
a Word; I am, Dear Hammond, on the ſide 
of Liberty, I have traced this matter to its 
Source, and it may be perhaps of uſe to you 
at the Roſe or the three Tuns e. It may be 
obſerved, that Arguments ſupported with 
the ſtrongeſt Reaſons, and «moſt convincing 
and cogent to us of the Laity, have not the 
ſame Efficacy and Weight with the Clergy 3 
they ſtill oppoſe: us, and contradict us even 
in Matters which we take to be the com- 
mon and undoũbted Rights belonging joint- 
ly: and mutually to the | Parſon: as well as 
to: the Pariſtianer. Ho is it poſſible, that 
Men of great: Learning, Picty, and Reaſon 
ſhould ndt have the ſame Care of their own 
and our Nights as we? have, and the ſame 
0 Tunern ute by 8 a feet Number of Members of 
of Pagliament, -/ 
81 | F | ; 7 Con- 


Conviction of what our Rights are, as we 
our ſelves have, upon clear Reaſon in plain 
terms offered to them. It certainly can a. 
riſe only from hence, we muſt neceſſarily 
differ in Principles, and then it is not dif- 
ficult to apprehend, that what is clear Senſe 
to Men of my Principle, may not affect the 


Judgment, nor guide the Conſciences of 


very good Men of a different Principle from 
me. My Principle is that the King is King 
by the Fundamental Law of the Land, and 
by the ſame Law, and no other, the mean- 
eſt Subject enjoys the Liberty of his Perſon 
and Property in his Eſtate, and it is every 
Man's concern to defend this to his utmoſt, 
as well as the _ in Op lawful Rights and 
W e 


It is alſo my Brinciple chad the Houſe of 
Lords and Commons are an eſſential part of 


the Government, and eſtabliſhed by Laws of 
equal Force and Validity with thoſe by which 
regal Power is ſettled among us. Accord. 
ing to this: Principle every honeſt: Man that 
holds it muſt endeavour with equal Care and 


Courage to preſerve the Frame of our Go. 


yernment, in all Parts and Branches of it, 
and cannot in Conſcience ge up the one 
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65 
to the other. He that from any indirect 
Motive, or from a Love of Eafe ſhall depart 
from endeavouring this, will ſoon loſe the 
Sweetnefs of that Eafe which induced him 
to be either falſe, or remiſs in the Service of 
his King and Country. But while ſome of 
the Laity are labouring in this Service, 
there ate thoſe among the Clergy, who 
at 'upon another Principle, which they 


brought into the World about the Year 


1640. We agree that the King and Govern- 
ment is to be obeyed for Conſcience ſake, 
and the Precepts of Religion require Obe- 
dience not only of the Subject here, but in 
all Parts of the World, to their lawful Go- 


vernours ; but this particular Frame of Go. 


vernument is our legal Conftitution by the 
Laws of the Land. Monarchy by Divine 
Right cannot be bounded nor limited by 
human Laws,” nor can it indeed effectually 
bound it-felf. All Claims veſted in the Peo- 
ple collectively, or in Particulars, either by 
the Conſtitution of the Government, or by 
Eaw, all Juriſdictions and Privileges of the 
Houſe of Lords, all the Rights of the Houſe 
of Commons, all the Liberties and Proper. 


ply: of the People are, according to this 


Princi- 
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Principle, to be yeilded up, if required, not. 
only to ſerve. the Intereſt, but the Will and 
Pleaſure of the Crown. The beſt and wor- 


thick Men, holding this miſtaken notion 


muſt, if they act conformably to it, ſur- 
render accordingly. Could the Lacedemoni. 
an Government have. held long, if a Party 
among them of this Stamp had prevailed! 
This Principle was a main Occaſion. .of the 
Civil Mars among us, and contributed to 
bring · us to the very brink. of Ruin before 
the Revolution; and if it ſpreads again will 
be fatal to us by throwing us into Confuſi- 
ons and Tumults: One Concluſion may. 
be naturally drawn. from the Subſtance of 
this Digreſſion, which will: properly bring 
us to our Subject: The Ephori were the Guar- 


dians of Liberty at Spart a, as our Parlia- 


ments are here; and 1 muſt needs give the 
Preference to a Repreſentative of the Peo- 


ple, as a better Security againſt the Encroach- | 


ments of regal Power, than their Epbori, 
or the Tuner among. the Romans... . 

The Athenians: making large Conqueſts 
in Ala, began to eclipſe the Snartan Glo- 


Ty, upon which a War enſued between them, | 


and alter various Loſſes ſuſtained by, Atbeus, 
151¹¹ 14 they 
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they took the City and diſmantied it. So 
after this ſucceſs the Mar between them 
and the: Burotiunn broke out who: were un 
derhand aſſiſted by the Arrnians, and opens 
ly by the Perſans. Here they, felt Shocks 
unknown to them before that time; I re- 
ban. Next they were involved in the Holy 
Mar of that Age, and much ſtreightned by 
Philip of Macedon; but ſtill they; held their 
Liberty, till Antigonus; one who ſucceeded 
in a Part of Alexander's: Empire, defeated 
Cleomenes their laſt King, killed his Brother 
and 6600: Hurtans, entered the City, and 
was the firſt Man that ever was received 
into it as a Conqueror. This was 221 Vears 
before the Chriſtian Ara, and above 700 
Vears : ftom Jycurgus. Thus I have in a 
few: Words: given you-a Crayon of the Hi. 
tory of: the; Laredementans, which may be 
a: Guide to you in reading any of the Oc- 
learned Civilian P. C Arodius in his Col. 
lectium of the Ancient. adjudged. Caſes, (ab 
omni Antiquitate, as he expreſſes it, that a- 
gree with Reaſon and tend to the Illuſtrati- 
on of the Civil Lews,) has many mote 

r Caſes 
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Caſes drawn from Precedents among the 
Lacedemonians, than from any other Peo- 
ple; you may likewiſe obſerve that in Va- 
terius' Maximus the Inſtances of Wiſdom 
and Virtue taken from the Spartans bear 
no ſmall Proportion in his Rhapſody. Hav- 
ing Lucius Florus now in my Hands, (the 
Panegyrical Hiſtorian of the Roman Common- 
wealth,) 1 cannot omit mentioning the Ac- 
' count of a Defeat which he was to make 
the beſt of, and paſſing over the Number 
of thoſe lain and thoſe taken Priſoners: 
Hic paulùm circumacta Fortuna eſt, tantùm 
ut plura eſſent Romanæ urbis Inſignia, cujus 
fer magnitudo calamitatibus approbatur. 
Nam converſis ad externa Auxilia hoſt{bus, 
cum Xantippum illis ducem Lacedæmon mi- 
ſiſſet, à viro militiz peritiſſimo vincimur, 
cum foeda clade, Romaniſq; uſu incognita, 
vivus in manus hoſtium venit fortiſſimus Im- 
perator, C Regulus .] This Action in our 
common Chronologies is placed 253 Years 
before Chriſt. We cannot form a juſter 
Idea of the ee and we roar of _ 


See Lucius Flere on the e fr Punic „wer Book 
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Lacelemonian Government. big 
Lacedæmonian Inſtitutions and Laws than 
by looking into the Lives of the great Men, 
who have been produced under that Govern - 
ment; a Liſt of ſome of them are given us 
by Lucius Ampelius as follows, Eycurgus, 


Theopompus, Polydorus, Othryades, Leo- 
nidas, W ane W n * 
ſilaus. 

The Aidcletir Civil Gn of, all 
Greece, (and that will take in Peloponneſus) 
may be conſidered. Firſt, in its Originati- 
on. Secondly, under the Various Altea 
ons it went through. 5 

As to the firſt, its Origin, v we e ſhall find * 
ſome Governments aroſe from Conſent and 
Compact,, and that in particular Cities, ſome 
were independent on any other for their 
Original, and others owed their Original to 
neighbouring Cities, who ſent out NG 
nics to plant them.  _ 

In the Alterations that happened. in their 
Gmb ſome of them aroſe by Con- 
ſent among themſelves, as was the Caſe of 
Lacedemon, and others of thoſe Alterations 
that aroſe by inteſtine Seditions, which made 
way for Uſurpation, and others were 

en, by Conqueſt from e 3 


© Ae whe 
haue been ithe mare minute in theſe i- 
xiliens, heeauſe Lam perſuaded they may 

we of ue an reading not only che Grecian 
Hiſtory, hut alſorthedliſtasies of allother Parts 
of the World, if you trace them ifrom their 
Ke Sources. For the clearer Diſcovery. of 
theſe Points; as they relate to (Greece it will 
be neceſſary to conſider the conſtituent. Cauſe 
of Civil Government, be People, in their 
Origin, and in their Diſpoſitions and Manners: 
As to the firſt of theſe, we find two very dif- 
fering aecounts, ſome ſay they were deſcended 
from Anceſtors, who came thither from Jonza, 
Doris and c olia in Aſia Minor; and others 
affert, that they were Aborigines, or ſprung 
out of the Earth, Where they inhabited, and 
had always lived thereabouts'; this is all 
the Notices we can have of them from their 
own Authors; the latter of which, however 
falſe i it may be, ſerves to teach us thus much, 
1-3 that the Country had been inhabited time 
dSut of Mind: As to their Whimſey of be- 
ing Abort, Fw” I think” it ought rather to 
be looked upon as a" frivolous Notion in 
their Philoſophy, than an Error in their Hiſ- 
fory ; and fince they endeavour to perſuade 

us that all the Weſtern Nations were de- 
Tn rived 


_ glved and peopled from them, Why may we 
nat rather conchudc n arguing; againſt their 
Notion, that they themſelves were :Colodgics 
from the South Eaſt Parts, rather than that 
their Land peopled it: ſelf, unleſs they pre- 
tended to prove that their Soil Was better 
able, and more diſpoſed to bear Mankind 
than any other. If from their Origin we 
come to their Diſpoſitions and Manners in 
the: moſt ancient Times, before they coaleſ- 
cd into their reſpective Governments, "we 
ſhall find them to have been very barbarous, 
and wandering from one Place to another 
in queſt of Food and Maintenance; thoſe 
who inhabited barren Countries, making 
frequent Incurſions upon thoſe that held 
the more fruitful, and theſe were often 
driven out to make room for others, and af- 
terwards thoſe again expelled. The moſt fruit- 
ful Countries were the conſtant Scenes of 
ſuch Viciſſitudes: theſe Changes of Inhabi- 
tants were more frequent in Pelaponneſus, 
than in Attica, which being more barren 
was leſs moleſted with theſe Per- mutations. 
Beſides theſe Inroads among themſelves, they 
were no leſs harraſſed on their Coaſts by the 
continued Invaſions of Pyrates, (an inſepara- 
EIU ble 
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ble Conſequence of Naval Superiority) whs 
inhabited the Iſlands, and the Continent of 
Al bordering upon the Sea; which mode 
them in thoſe early times not venture to 
live near the Sea. Thus hey! were in a 
State of almoſt perpetual War both abroad 
and at home: It is very obſervable how 
theſe Accounts correſpond with our firſt Dif- 
| coveries in America; and thus it continued 
| in Greece; till Minos King of Crete (now 
| Candia) with his Fleet deſtroyed all the Py- 
= - rates, and ſet up ſeveral: Governments, mak. 
ing his Sons, Princes. When the Seas were 
thus cleared, they became free for Trade, 
which induced the People to live upon the 
Coaſts of Greece, and to apply themſelves to 
the Art of Navigation, tho Lycurgus pro- 
hibited Trade, as tending to foment Luxury, 
which was contrary to that Severity of Man. 
ners, and Parſimony of Living which he in- 
troduced; and tho that Auſtere Method did 
not contribute to extend their Conqueſts, 
it gave them a long Duration within their 
own Bounds. Concerning the particular 
_ Governments of -Greece, ſome were free and 
Independent on any other, and many aroſe 
| from Colonies: as for the Foundation of 
Sparta 
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| Sura or ob Ligh demon, the Sealer hk 
it up ſo far back into the fabulous Age, that 
we cannot depend upon any thing certain 
either from Pauſamdt, ot Stephamus' in his 
Treatiſe De Urlilur, whs place tlie build- 
ing of it about 1700 Yeats befote the Birth 
of Chriſt, which” was coeval with the Time 
when'Farob ſent his teu Sons to buy Cotii 
in ep: From thence till the Reign of 
Menelaus * elings le in  Obſcurity 3 ; be 


too well known to Wecherticheg, his Son- 
in- Law Ofeſtes having matried Hermione be- 
came King of Meenæ atid Sparta, this was 
ſoon” after the taking of Troy, from which 
Era the Computation of the Grecian Hil 
tory begins to acquire ſome degree of  Cer- 
tainty; and this was about the latter Part 
of the Age, when the Judges governed in 
Th att, about 1200 Years before Chriſt. 

When tlie Line of Oreftes failed the Hera. 
cle, (or Deſcendants of Hercules) go- 
vethed' Laredemon, Mytenz” and Corinth; 
there were ſeveral ' Branches of them, but 
the Kingdom of Sparta was in them, when 
Lycurgur gave er the Laws he brought 
from Crete, or framed himſelf for them. He 
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was Contemporary, with Homer, and lived 
about 900 Years before Chriſt. Ariſtotle at 
the latter End of the Tenth Book of his 
Ethics, ſpeaking of the Force and Efficacy 
of Laws, draws an Argument from the Ex- 
ample of the Lacedæmonians, whoſe Legi- 
ſlature had put the Education and Diſcipline 
of their Youth under the Direction of Pub- 
lick Laws; and as they excelled their neigh- 
bouring Governments in this reſpect, ſo both 
Ariſtotle and Xenophon. aſſign this as the 
Cauſe of that Superiority, which Sparta 
maintained over the other Cities of Greece, 
who being negligent in this important Point, 
a Diſſolution of Morals and Virtue was a 
Conſequence that neceſſarily followed it. 
There are Inſtances among them of proceed- 


ing to Judgment and Execution againſt State 


Criminals without tying themſelves down 
to. the common Forms of their Courts of 
Judicature. When the Danger was great 
and imminent, they did not uſe the Forma- 
lity of an Accuſation, and a legal Tryal, but 
to prevent worſe Conſequences procceded in 


a Summary Way. This was an Attainder 


among them, and Ageſi laus gave a Prece- 
dent of it, When, as Plutarch recites the 
Caſe; 
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Caſe; the City being beſieged by the The. 
bans under their wiſe and valiant General 
Epaminondas, Information was given that 
ſome Hartan Citizens were met together 
in the Night on a treaſonable Deſign ; where- 
upon Ageſilaus, by the Advice and Authori- 
ty of the Senate and the Ephori, ſeized them 
upon the Spot, and immediately cauſed them 
to be put to Death without any open Pro- 
ceſs, or Trial. Upon this Valerius Maximus 
obſerves in his ſeventh Book, that it was 
a very prudent Action in Ageſilaus, in ſuſ- 
pending upon that Occaſion the Laws of 
| Lycurgus, which ſtrictly forbid the Puniſh- 
ment of uncondemned Perſons: Compre- 
benſis autem & interfectis ſontibus eaſdem 
Lege ſe veſtigio reſtituit; atque utrumq; ſimul 
providit, ne ſalutaris Animadverſio, vel in. 
Juſta eſſet, vel jure impediretur: Itaq; ut 
ſemper eſſe poſſent, aliquando non fucrunt. 
That is, having apprehended the Guilty and 
put them to Death, he preſentiy reſtored 
the Laws again. | 
Old Mr. Henry Nevil, whom you know 


they call Plato at the Grecian Coffce-Houſe *, 


® In Deverenx-Court without Temple-Bar i is a Coffee- 
Houſe ſo called, from its being originally kept by Mr. 
George Conſtantine a Greek. 
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from his being Author of an excellent Trea- 
tiſe intitled Plato Rediviuus, Or a Dia- 
logue concerning Government: Anno, 1681, 
wherein by Obfervations drawn from other 
Kingdoms and States, both ancient and mo- 
dern, an endeavour is uſed to diſcover the 
preſent Politick Diſtemper of our own, with 
the Cauſes and Remedies. This wiſe and 
experienced Gentleman ſays, p. 248. I 
« have ever thought that the Ephori of 
&« Fparta were an admirable Magiſtracy, not 
te only for the Intereſt of the People, but 
ce likewiſe of the Authority of the Kings, 
'« and of their Lives too: for Plutarch ob- 
ce ſeryes that the City of Mycenæ and Ar- 
« gos had the ſame Government with Laces. 
* demon, and yet for want of erecting ſuch 
ce an Authority as was in the Hartan-Ephori, 
„ they were in perpetual Broils amongſt 
e themſelves; and for that Reaſon were 
* ever beaten by their Enemies; whereas 
„ the Spartans were always victorious: and 
« at laſt in both thoſe Cities the Kings 
« were driven out, their Families . extirpat- 
“ ed, and the Government turned into a 
«© Democracy. We may ſee from this, 
that Theopompus ſhewed a great Penetration 
into 
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into Futurity, as well as Moderation with 
regard to his own perſonal Power. When 
he inſtituted the Ephori, They told him 
he had leſſened the Grandeur of his Chil- 
dren: he replied; he ſhould indeed leave it 
leſs, but more laſting. Optimè quidam, ſays 

the Roman Author, ea enim demum tuta 
potentia, que viribus ſuis modum imponit. 


THE END. 


he 
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The ARGUMENT. 


This is a genere hold-/pirited Satire upon all 


W 
* 


ie Heathen Superſtitions their Gads, 
1 Temples, Als arg, Sacrifices, and the whole 


Sen of the Pagan Warſbip. Tis writ 
with an Air and Spirit peculiar to the 
| happy Genius of Lucian; and I have 


this only. Exception to it, That he ſeems. 
fo aſſign 4 wrong Original of | Sacrifices; 
and to miſtake Folly and Delufon in the 


Dept. for Deſign and Kugvery in the 


Prigts. I am-glad, for the Honour of 
| my Religion 


that the Pagen Prieſts are 


Von them is a Pawgyrich anon the Clergy 
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8 enn of Sacrifies, 
to their Principles, Zeal for the Religion 
and Liberty of their Country, and a thou. 
| fand other great Qualities, may juſtly ſe- 
cure them from all the groundleſs Cavils 
= of our modern *Scepticks, whoſe Opinions 
0 good Man can allow, and no wiſe Man 
* — 


HEN 2 \ thinking: Man reflects up- 
on the Honours we pay the Gods, 


and the Opinions we entertain of 
them, our ſolemn Feſtivals, the Forms and 
ne Pomp of our Worſhip, and the whole 
Pageantry of the religious Farce, he muſt be 
in a very ill Humour if he can hold from 


laughing at fo ridiculous a Scene: Tho, af- 


ter all, twere worth while to enquire, 
whether this miſtaken Zeal of Mankind 
ought to be called Piety, or no: For I dare 
appeal to the general Senſe of all wiſe Men, 
if it is not a ſort of Blaſphemy to fancy, 
that the Gods are pleaſed with the humble 
Glory of being adored; that theſe immortal 
Powers are fond of the Smoke of Altars, 
and in pain for the omiſſion of thoſe Du- 
ties which the thoughtleſs World has been 
q ein to . them. Is it poſſible to form 
Ki Aa more 
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2 more cximinal Idea of the Gods, than to 
i paint them with all the Follies and Paſſions 
of Mankind? For the Poets aſſure us, 
that the ravaging of Artolia, the Mi- 
ſeries of the Caledonians, the Death of 
Meleager and ſo many brave Men, was no- 
thing elſe but an Effect of Dianas Re- 
venge upon Oeneus, for neglecting to in- 
vite her to a Sacrifice with the reſt of 
the Gods. Methinks I ſee the Goddeſs all 
melancholy and diſconſolate in Heaven, fret- 
ting and fuming, and reſenting the Affront 
to the laſt degree, while the other Gods 
are revelling and making merry below. As 
for the At biopians, we have all the rea- 
ſon in the World to believe them the hap- 
pieſt of Mortals. If Fove make em thoſe 
Returns, which in Honour and Gratitude 
he is obliged to, for an Entertainment of 

twelve Days which they made him and all 
the Hoſt of Heaven, as Hamer tells us in 
the beginning of his Poem; at this rate the 
Bounty of the Gods is but Uſury, thoſe ge- 
nerous diſintereſted Benefactors to the World 
are but deſigning mercenary Beings, not a- 
bove the ſordid: Returns of Benefits ; Their 
Fayours are directed to no nobler Aims than 
"I 3 to 
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to gain That double which they beſtow, and 

all their good Offices are proſtituted to the 
faireſt Bidder: Their Fury is diſarmed, and 
their Favour purchaſed by a Sacriſice. Health 
may be bought for an Heifer, and Riches 
at the expence of four Oxen: But a Heca- 
tomb is the Price of a Kingdom, and a Sa- 
cxriſioe of nine Bulls pays for a ſafe return 
to Pylos. Thus Agamemnon bribed them 
with the Blood of a Royal Virgin for a 
Wind to Trey; and Heowba preſented Mi- 
nerua with twelve Bulls and an embroider- 
ed Gown, to buy a Reprieve for Troy. And 
no doubt we may compound with the Gods 
upon eaſier Terms, and purchaſe many a fair 
Boon at the expence of a Cock, a Garland, 
or a Handful of Frankincenſe. Chryſes, the 
Prieſt of Apollo, a Man of Age and Experi- 
ence, who knew the mercenary Temper of 
the Gods, and the moſt prevailing Motives 
to engage them in his Quarrel, when' Aga- 
memnon had refuſed to do him Juſtice, ar 
raigns his God for Ingratitude, claims his 
Protection, as a Debt to his Merit, inſults 
him in a huffing Tone, and ſcarce forbears 
il Language: 1s this, ſays he, the Reward 
of ſuffering ' Virtue? Are theſe the gene- 
£52 - rOUS 
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raus Returns you make your Votaries ? Am 
I to. be thus recompenſed for all 'my paſt Ser- 
vices ? For crowning your Temples and ſtain- 
ing your Altars with the. Blood. of ſ many. 
Bulle and Goats? This Speech wrought 
ſuch an effect upon the God, that he im- 
mediately ſnatched his Bow and Arrows, 
and poſting himſelf near the Grecian Fleet, 
in a raging Fury, let fly whole Vollies of 
Arrows, and ſhattered Diſeaſes: and Conta- 
gions thro the whole Army, without ſpar- 
ing the innocent Aſſes and Mules, who all 
felt the Divine Vengeance. The Mention 
of Apollo, puts me in Mind of ſome other 
Stories which theſe hair · brained Zealots have 
fathered upon him, not to name his unſuc- 
ceſsful, Amours, the Murder of Macint bus, 
nor the Scorn of Daobne, but his Baniſh- 
ment from Heaven is his top Adventure: 
For Jove ſtript him of his Divinity, degrad - 
ed him to a Man, and ſent him down a graz- 
ing upon Earth, to do Penance for the Mur · 
der of the Cyclops. In this Diſtteſshe was 
forced to take Refuge in Theſſaly,. and be 
a Journey: man to Amelus; and in Pbrygia, 
he and Neptuns turned Bricklayers to Lao- 
d eee 
* when 
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when they had built up the Walls of Troy; 
were cheated of their Wages by Laomedon ; 
who, to this very Day, is thirty Trojan Drach- 


ma's in Arrears to them. Are not theſe 


and a thouſand other ridiculous Legends 
ſung of the Gods by the Poets, who have 
made em the ſhining Parts of their Poems, 
and heightened them with all the majeſtick 
Air of \heroick Poetry ? Tho' this is nothing 
in compariſon of the Godlike Attributes 
they are pleaſed to beſtow upon Vulcan, 


| Prometheus, Saturn, Rhea, and, in one word, 


upon the whole Race of Jupiter And 
what's remarkable, theſe Panegyricks upon 


the Gods are uſhered in by a ſolemn Invo- 


cation of the Muſes, whoſe Aſſiſtance they 
implore; and then, inſpired by a divine 
Impulſe, ſing the Hiſtory of the Gods; that 
Saturn gelt his Father Ouranos, and then 
uſurped the Empire of the World, and le. 
velled every thing that lay in the Way of 
his Glory: That, to reign without a Rival, 
he devoured his own Children, like another 
Thyeſtes : That Rhea had the Addreſs to 
conceal." Jupiter, and nen a Stone upon 
his Father; that the young Was expo. 
ed in * and nurſed by a Goat, as Te- 

fro": lephus 
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lephus: was by a Deer, and the firſt and 
great Grus by a Bitch. That he afterwards 
depoſed his Father, made him a Priſoner, 
and invaded his Crown; then made all Hea · 
ven a Brothel-houſe, married an infinite 
number of Wives, and, laſt of all, his own 
Siſter Juno, in Imitation of the Aſſyrians 
and Perſians, among whom Inceſt is tole- 
rated by the Laws of the Land. The next 
Scene. of his Life is his Luft, which they 
make as boundleſs as his Command; that 
he ſtocked all Heaven with a Race of Baſtards, 
ſome, of whom were -begot by a kindly Mix- 
ture of God and Goddeſs; others were of 
a. mortal Strain, a mungrel Race, half Hu- 

man, half Divine; that he transformed him. 
| ſelf into more variety of Shapes than ever 
Proteus did; into Gold, a Swan, an Eagle, 
a Bull, in the purſuit of his Amours. Tis 
true, in his Brain, he conceived Minerua 
and brought her into the World without a 
Mothers Pain. Bacchus, half formed, he 
ſnatched from his burning Mother, and bu- 
ried him in his own Thigh, and at nine 
Months end was brought to bed of him. 
Nor have they given Juno better Quarter; 
they eee * ſhe conceived without the 

A help 
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help of a Man, and was delivered of poor 
Fulcan, a ſooty gloomy God, that dealt in 
Smoke and Charcoal, and worked Day and 
Night at the Anvil: And, to his other Mis- 
fortunes, was made a Cripple by Jupiter, 
who in a Rage flung him headlong out of 
Heaven, and the poor God had infallibly 
broke his Neck, like another Afyanax, if 
the good-natured Lenmicus had not taken 
Pity of him, and ſaved him in a Blanket, 
which broke the Fall; but he contracted: a 
Lameneſs he could never be cured of. But 
this is nothing to the ſevere Treatment of 
Prometheus; every one knows how dear he 
paid for his Kindneſs to the World; Jupi- 
ter in a Paſſion hurried him away into Sey- 
thia, and bound him faſt on Caucaſus, with 
an Eagle eternally prey ing upon his Liver, 
to puniſh him for his bold Theft. But the 
wild Frolicks and Sallies of Rhea muſt not 
go unmentioned. What in the Name of 
Wonder could tempt a Perſon of her Vears 
and Gravity, to act a Part ſo unbecoming 
the Mother of the Gods, to fall in Love with 
2 Boy? What Excuſe can ſne plead for this 
extravagant Fit of Jealouſie, for her carry- 
ing him with her in a Chariot . by Lions, 
| 7 3 and 
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and ſtrolling about the World in this fran- 
tick Equipage, with a Boy who was not ca- 
pable of making her thoſe Returns of Gal- 
lantry ſhe expected? And, after this, will 
any one dare condemn the innocent Intrigues 
of Venus, or blame Diana, for deſcending 
from her Orb, to the Careſſes of her dear 
Enaymion ? Burt let's quit this Scene, and 
take a poetick Flight to Heaven, by the ſame 
Road that Homer and Heſiod have traced 
out to the World, and take a full View of 
the Oeconomy of Heaven, and how Matters 

are managed above. Homer diſcovered long 
ago, that the outer Vault of the Firmament 
Was a brazen Arch, which when you have 
mounted and croſſed the Ramparts of the 
Skies, and entered the Empyreal Heaven, 
there appears an aſtoniſhing Blaze of Light, 
an eternal Day, a calm Serenity of Nature, 
never ruffled, never diſcompoſed; the Sun 
and Stars ſhine with unaltcrable Glories, the 


Pavement is all Gold, and the Eye in the 
endleſs Round meets with nothing but an 


univerſal Scene of Light. The winged 
Horſes keep guard at the Gates, Mercury and 
Iris, the Scouts and Expreſſes of the Gods, 
arc Hoy next. * them is Vulcan s 


Shop, 
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Shop, full of all ſorts of Inſtruments and 


artificial Fire works. Next ſtands the Palace 


of the Gods, ſplendid above all Imagination, 
contrived. and finiſhed by Hulcan. There 
Fove, high on a royal” Throne, fits in the 
Circle of the Gods, PAS all the World 
below, | 


2 — - In hopes . ſome welcome Fires to deſery, 
Or * Altars crown'd with curling Smoke. 
Ho mer. 


And if the Spirit of Devotion poſſeſſes the 
World that Day, and a Sacrifice is offered 
to them, they all bow their Heads, and ſnuff 
np the Incenſe and Fume, and riot, like 
Flies, upon the Blood of the Victim. But 
if they dine at their own Coft, they take 
up with their own Nectar and Ambroſia. 
Mankind was formerly admitted to their 
Banquets, as Ixion and Tantalus; But both 
are ſeverely puniſhed to this Day, one for 
attempting a Rape upon Juno, the other 
for betraying their Secrets, and no Mortal 
fince had the Honour of their Company. 
This is the Life the Gods lead; and the 
whole Syſtem of the Divine Worſhip has been 
- 2 formed 
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formed agreeable to the extravagant Ideas 
the World has framed of theſe formidable 
Fantoms. In the early Dawn of Superſtiti- 
on, Mankind was content to conſecrate their 
Groves; Mountains, and Plants to ſome par- 
ticular God. The prevailing Folly adyanc- 
ed by Degrees, and then every Nation made 
a God free of their State, and choſe him 
for their Tutelar Genius and Guardian. Thus 
Apollo was the Patron of Delphos and De- 
los, and Athens was under the immediate 
Care and Protection of Miner ua or Athena, 
as is Viſible from the Name. Juno had het 
Privilege in Argos, Rhea in Mygdonia, and 
Venus in Pathos. The Cretans lay claim 
not only to the Birth of Jupiter, but pre- 
tend to ſhew his Tomb ſtill extant; and the 
World has been deluded for many Ages in 
fancying that Fove, who died and was buri- 
ed in Crete, thunders and rains, and ſits at 


the buſie Helm of the Uniyerſe. The next 
Progreſs Superſtition made was the etecting 


Temples in honour of theſe imaginary Guar- 
dians, and Statues and Images finiſhed by 
thoſe. great Maſters of Antiquity, Phidias, 
Praxiteles, and Polycletus. Tho' tis un- 
we where thoſe Gods ſate for their 

hs H 2 Pictures, 
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Pictures, or how theſe Statuaries diſcovered 


their Features and Habits; as for inſtance, 
Fove is always repreſented with a long Beard, 


Mercury in the Bloom of his Youth, Nep- 
tune with black Hair, and Minerva with 


grey Eyes. The poor Enthuſiaſts who en- 


ter into their Temples, can never imagine 
that the Image they adore, is a native Piece 
of Ivory brought from the Indies, or Gold 
dug out of the Thracian Mines, but the rea] 
Son of Saturn and Rhea, drawn down from 
Heaven by Phidias, and horſed on that 
Image, and commanded to guard the Plains 
of Piſa, upon condition that a Sacrifice be 
offered to him once in five Years, together 
with the additional Honour of the Olym- 
pick Games. This Folly was ſucceeded by 
a worſe, the erecting of Altars, and to give 
the finiſhing Stroke to Superſtition , Ora- 
cles, * conſecrated Chalices, and Sacrifices 
were introduced into the World. Some 
offered Frankincenſe, others Cakes, the Plow- 
man ſacrificed his Ox, the Goatherd his 
Goat, and the Shepherd his Lamb, and 
made the Blood of innocent Beaſts atone 


* enphjantigs. | 
for 
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for guilty Man. But the poor Suppli- 
cant, who had no Victim to fall for him, 
kiſſed the Hand of his God, and ſo made 
his Peace with him. But to return to the 
Manner and Forms of their SacirFIces ; they 
are firſt of all extremely cautious in the 

choice of a Beaſt, for fear of offending the 
God, by offering an unlawful Victim; they 
make a diligent Inquiry whether tis ſound 
and intire in all its Parts, and duly quali- 
fied for that great Honour; and when that's 
done, crown it with a Garland, lead it in 
ſtate to the Altar, and knock it down in the 
Preſence of the God; the poor Beaſt, all the 
time of its Execution, making a mournful 
Noiſe, or, as we may eaſily apprehend, dy. 
ing with good Omens and Bleſſings in its 
Mouth, contenting it-ſelf to its Death, and 
with its expiring Breath, lowing in Con- 
cert with the Divine Service. Can any one | | 
imagine, that the Gods are not raviſhed with | | 
. this Sight? Over the Door of the Temple 
ſtands a Bill to give warning, that no un- 
hallowed Perſon approach the Altar, or come 
within the reach of the conſecrated Veſſels. 
Then the Divine Butcher, like another Cy- 
clops, diſſects the Beaſt, draws out the Intrails, 
H 3 plucks 
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plucks out the Heart, and pours out the 
Blood upon the Altar, and performs the 


reſt of the Ceremony; and laſt of all, kin- 


dles the Pile of Wood, claps on the Goat, 
Skin and all, and fo burns them. Then the 
Sacred Fumes mount on high, and ſpread 
themſelves by degrees over all the Heavens. 
The Scythians ſcorn theſe humble Offerings» 
and think no Victim worthy of their God- 
deſs Diana, but a Human one. In Greece Su- 
perſtition ſeems to have been reſtrained within 
tolerable Bounds, and the Lydian, Aſſyrian 
and Phrygian Worſhip, amidſt a thouſand 
Fooleries, has an Air of Grandeur and a 


Face of Authority. But Egypt preſents us 


with another Scene of Devotion, and a Strain 
of Religion beyond any thing the reſt of the 
World can boaſt of: There, the divine 


. Honours have a becoming Reverence worthy 


of Heaven and the God they are addreſſed 
to. What can be more auguſt than Fove 
with a Ram's Head, and Mercury with a 
Dog's, Par all a Goat, another God an Ibis, 
a third a Crocodile, and a fourth an Ape? 
If you take the Pains to enquire into the 
true Reaſon of this fantaſtick Worſhip, the 


their 
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their Beards cloſe ſhaved, will tell you the 
whole Myſtery (after the uſual Preface of, 
Hence ye profane) that the Gods, in the 
Rebellion of the Giants, were driven out 
of Heaven, and in a pannick Fright forced 
to take ſhelter in Egypt; where, for their 
own ſecurity, they transformed themſelves 
into Beaſts; one into a Ram, a ſecond in- 
to a Bird, a third into another Beaſti; and 
that they have ever ſince been adored in the 
Shapes they then aſſumed. And for a Proof 
of this, they vouch the Authority of their 
Annals, which they pretend to be of ten 

thouſand Years ſtanding, very accurately com. 
poſed and preſerved in their Temples. Their 
Sacrifices are the ſame with other Nations, 
with this difference only, that they mourn 
over the dead Bcaſt, and give it devout Bu- 
rial. As for Apis, the moſt adored of all 
their Gods, when he dies all Egypt is in 
Tears for the publick Loſs, every Man 
ſhaves his Head, and would think he pro- 
fancd the God, if he let his Hair grow, 
he had the Purple Lock of Nyſus, who had 
Succeſs and Happineſs entailed upon it. This 
Apis, who is ſingled out from the reſt, and 
See the 3d Book of Herodotus. © | 
„ H 4 * voted 
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* voted a God, is the nobleſt and beſt ſhaped 
Beaſt in the Herd, and born with the Marks 
| of Divinity upon him. N 
The miſtaken Part of the World who "VI 
lieve theſe groſs and popular Opinions of the 
Gods, and uſe all this fantaſtick Train of 
Cercmonies, do not much ſtand in need 
of the Severity of a ſerious Reproof, as a 
Herachtus and a Democritus, one to ridi- 
cule their Madneſs, the other to an. 
their Folly. 
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Lucian in his Satzres, having leſned all 07. 
ders and Degrees of Men, with all the 
old and new * ollies of the Heathen Re- 
ligion, in this little Piece has given us 
an Eſſay how well he could haue ſucceed. 
ed in Panegyrick, tho the Bent of his. 
Genius gave him a ſtronger Byaſs to Satire. 
'Tis a Speech, by way of Preface to a Re- 
cital of his Works before a numerous Au- 
 dience in Macedonia, that was the Oc. 
caſiun and Subject of this ſhort Diſcourſe. 


Ould to God I could imitate the other 
Excellencies of Herodotus, I. don't 
fay all, for it would be a vain Preſumption 
55 N 


D * 


reſolved ro ſteer a ſhorter Courſe to Fame; 
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to. hope to copy every Beauty of ſo great 
an Original, who was the Glory of the Age 


| he lived in, and will be the Shame and 


Deſpair of all ſucceeding ones, I would be 
content with imitating any one particulat 
Excellency ; as for example, the Elegance of 
his Style, the Juſtneſs of his Compoſitions, 
the Propricty and Native Purity of his Ionick 


Dialect, and Gravity of his Sentences, or 


any ſingle one of a thouſand inimitable 
Beauties by which he has diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf. Theſe Graces are indeed above our 
reach, but his Way of making himſelf ſo 
univerſally known to all Greece in ſo ſhort 
4 time, You or lor any Man may imitatc, 


Spurred on, by a noble Ambition, after 


Fame, he ſailed from Caria into Greece, 
where he began to conſider with himſelf of 
the moſt effectual Means of ſpreading the 
Reputation of himſelf and his Writings 
over all Greece. To make the Circle of 
the whole Country, to viſit every State and 
Province, and read his Hiftory to every par- 
ticular City, was a Work of too much Pains 
and Difficulty, and required too much Time, 
This Project he immediately declined, and 


and 


and without theſe inſenſible Degrees, found a 
more compendious Way to raiſe himſelf all 
at once in a general Aſſembly of Greece. 
The Olympick Games were at hand, and 
now Herodotus, imagining the Time was 
arrived, for which he had ſo long waited, 
and obſerving the vaſt Concourſe of Peo- 
ple, and eſpecially of the Nobility, which 
flocked. thither from all Parts af Greece, 
upon ſo ſolemn an Occaſion, he laid hold 
of the Opportunity, and entred into the 
Temple of Jupiter; where, inſtead of a 
Spectator, he made himſelf a Combatant, 
and read his Hiſtory to a numerous Audi- 
ence, with ſuch univerſal Applauſe, that his 
nine Books were called by the Names of 
the nine Muſes, and he himſelf was better 
known. than the Conquerors in the Games. 
Every one knew the Name of Herodotus, ſome 
heard it at Ohmpia, and others had it from 
thoſe who were there. Wherever he ap- 
peared, all the World pointed at him, and 
ſaid, That is Herodotus, who wrote the Hi. 
ſtory of the Perſian War in the Ionick Dig- 
lect, and celebrated aur Victories. Heraao- 
tus was amply recompenſcd, by having his 
* crowned with the univerſal 
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of the Aſſembly, and ſtamped into a Value 
| by the common Voice of Greece. He was 
| l not like the common Conquerors in the 
| Games, proclaimed by one Cryer; but every 
| [| City, that had any of its Citizens Specta- 
=_ tors at Olympia, and all Greece were the 
1 common Heralds of his Fame. Hippias the 
Elan Rhetorician, Prodicus the Cean, Anaxi- 
| menes the Chian, and Polus the Agrigentine, 
| with many others, perceiving this to be the 
| ſhorteſt Cut to Fame, purſued his Example, 
| and repeated their Works at the Olympick 
| * Games, and quickly gained a Reputation. 


But what need I produce the Authorities of 
| theſe old Rhetoricians, Hiſtorians, and Ora- 
1 tors, when fo lately Aetion the Painter, af- 
ter he had drawn the Marriage of Alkxan- 
| der and Roxana, expoſed it to the publick 
i! View of the Aſſembly at Olympz2, with ſo 
if| much Succeſs, that Proxenides, the Judge 
| 


of the Games, in Admiration of his Art, 


| made him his Son-in-law. Perhaps you'll 
if demand, what was there ſo extraordinary in 
i | this Piece, to deſerve ſuch a Reward, and 
= | to tempt Proxenides to beſtow his Daughter 
li on a Stranger? I have ſcen the Picture in 
| | Italy, and can give you a full Deſcription 
'Y 3 of 
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of it. There is firſt drawn, a very rich Bed - 
chamber, and a nuptial Bed, on which fits 
the beautiful Roxana, with a modeſt down- 
caſt Look, becoming the Innocence of a Vir- 
gin. Hard by, ſtand ſeveral ſmiling Loves, 
one draws off Roxand's Veil, and ſhews 
her to her Bridegroom; another very offici- 
ouſly draws off her Slippers, as a Summons 
to her to prepare for the ſoft Buſineſs of 
the Night. Another takes hold of Alexan- 
ders Robe, and draws him with great Force 
towards Roxana. The King preſents her 
with a Crown. Hepheſtion, the Brideman, 
ſtands by with a lighted Torch in his Hand, 
ſupported by a very handſome Youth, whom 
I gueſs to be Hymenæus, for there is no Name 
written underneath him. On the other ſide of 
the Piece, are drawn ſeveral Loves, playing 
with the Arms of Alexander. Two of them 
carry his Spear on their Shoulders, like Por- 
ters, bending beneath the Weight of a heavy 
Beam. Two others take his Buckler, with 
a Man like the King ſtretched upon it, and 
draw it along by the Handles, Another 
creeps into Alexander's Coat of Mail, and 
lies in Ambuſh, to fright the others as they 
pals by. We muſt not imagine this laſt Piece 
Roms A to 


N 
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1 to be the idle Flouriſh of a Painter, with 
my out any Meaning or Deſign; tis to ſhew, 
} | that War was the darling Pleaſure of Alex- 
I} ander, and that the Charms of Rixzana ne- 
It ver made him loſe his Paſſion for Arms 
] and Glory. There was a ſecret Magick in 


this Piece, a ſort of a Matriage Philter. The 
Picture wooed and won a Miſtreſs for Aetion; 
the Great Alexander was the Brideman, and 
a well painted Wedding was the Price of 
a real one. But, to return to Herodotus, he 
thought the Aſfembly of the Olympick 
Games a Theatre illuſtrious enough to make 
1 his firſt entrance on, and that an Hiſtorian; 
| who had recorded the great Actions of 
Fi Greece, could not have 4 nobler Audience. 
WW | Il! beſeech you not to imagine me ſo mad 
| as to go about to make a Parallel between 
my Works and-thoſe of Herodotus. That 
i would be an unpardonable Preſumption. 
May the Manes of that great Man be pro- 
pitious to me. But this I may fay , with- 
out Vanity, That at my firſt arrival here, I 
had 'the ſame Ambition with him of hay- 
ing my Writings known to all the World, 
and ſcen by as many Macedonians as poſ- 


ſible, I conſidered twould be too labo- 
| 8 rious 
3 
| 
1 | 
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rious a Task, at that Time of the Year, to 


go the whole Circuit of Macedonia, and 


make a Viſit to every particular City; but 
if I waited for this Occaſion, and read my 
little Eſſays before this illuſtrious Aſſembly, 
I could not fail of having all my Expecta. 
tlons anſwered. This Aſſembly is compoſed 
of the Flower of all Macedonia, in a large 
and noble City, not like Piſa, ſtreightned 
with Tents and Cottages, nor incommoded 
with Heat. Tis a Meeting not compoſed 
of the Rabble, who entertain themſelves 
with the ſight of the Wreſtlers, and neg- 
lect Herodotus, but a Circle of the beſt 
Hiſtorians, Rhetoricians and Orators in the 
World; infomuch, thar J fancy it falls very 
little ſhort ofthe Olympick Games. As for 
the Prize IJ am now to play, if you match 


me with theſe: great Conquerors in the 


Games, Polydanins, Milo, or Elaucus, I ſhould 


be a bold Man to enter the Liſts ; but if you 


view me ſingly, without comparing me with 
them, I hope I ſhall' not deſerve whipping, 
which is all I can expect in ſuch a Com- 


bare as this. 
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LU CIA 1N' S Dialogue 


WITH 
HE SI O D. 
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The ARGUMENT. 
This Dialogue is a pleaſant Satire upon He- 
ſiod, for pretending to be Divinely inſpired 
_ bythe Muſes, with the Knowledge of fu- 
ture Events. The Philoſophers, with all 
their Gravity, could not eſcape the Raille- 
ry of Lucian, and the Poets, who lay ſo 
open, had, of all Men, the leaſt Reaſon 
to expect fair Quarter from him. For they 
were the firſt Inventors of all the old Fa- 
. Gles, and Superſtitions of the Heathen Re- 
ligion, which ſo fatally overſpread the 
World for many Ages, and at which Lu- 
cian's Satires are 0 levelled. Fheſe 
Poeti- 
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Paoetical Fiftions gave him an ample Sub. 
bY 2 75 for Catire, which was extremely en- 
ne by ſome Foolrries, and Superſtitions 
introduced newly into the Heathen Reli- 
Sion, by the bold Impoſtors of his own Age 
and Memory, Peregrinus and Alexander, 
and by Apollonius Tyanzus, who lived 
vt long before him. All theſe impudent 
Cheats and Hypocrites he has moſt dex- 


 #rouſly unmasked, and expoſed to the World 
in their true Colours. 


Lucian. HE happy daring, and the 

noble Enthuſiaſm of your 

8 is a Proof, that you received your 

| Inſpiration, together with your Laurel, from 
the Hands of the Muſes. This we readily 

allow. But after all, there is another Dif- 
ficulty ſtill remaining behind. You aſſure 

us, in the beginning of your Theogony , 
that you were inſpired by the Muſes with 

this prophetick Rage, to ſing the Story of 
former Ages, and to foretel the Fate of 
thoſe to come, Your Poems confirm the 

Truth of the former Part of your Aſſertion; 
you have traced the Pedigree of the Gods, 

* to their firſt Original; to the Chaos, 


[ 
. 
: 
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Earth, Heaven, and Love; who were the 
primitive Deities. You have ſung of the 
Virtues of Women, and given Rules for 
Agriculture; and, in general, have ſaid all 
that was neceſſary, concerning the Pleiades, 
and the proper Seaſons of Plowing, Mow- 
ing, and Navigation. As for the other Part, 
which would have been of greater Advan- 


tage to Mankind, and a Gift more agree- 


able to the ordinary Favours of the Gods, 
you have entirely omitted it; and there is 
not. one Syllable in your Poems to warrant 
the Truth of this imaginary Gift of Prophe- 
cy. In this you have acted quite contrary 
to Calchas, Polyidus, Phineus, and Tele- 
phus; who, tho' they never pretended to 
this chimerical Inſpiration from the Muſes, 
made no Scruple to give Anſwers to all that 
conſulted 'em. So that, in ſhort, you are 
guilty of one of theſe three Faults; either 
the Promiſe, which you pretend the Muſes 
made you, was in plain Terms, - a down- 


right Lye; or elſe the Muſes were as good 
28 their Words, and you cnvy the Know- 


ledge of ſuch uſeful Diſcoveries to the World; 


or, perhaps, you compoſed ſome Poems of 


this kind, but reſerved the publiſhing of 
them 
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them to I know not what time, for Reaſons 
beſt known to your ſelf: For I dare not ſay, 
that the Muſes made you a Promiſe of a 
double Favour, and made good one half, 
and then recalled the other Part of their 


Grant; eſpecially when the Promiſe of in- 


ſpiring you with the Knowledge of Things 


to come, was made before the other. From 
whom therefore can 1 learn the true Rea- 
ſon but from you? For, as the Gods are 


the Benefactors of Mankind, ſo tis the Duty 
of you, who are their Favourite and Pu- 


pil, to reſolve truly all our Doubts, and 
publiſh what you know for the common * 


nefit of the World. 
Heſiod. 1 could cakily anſwer your ob. 


jection, by telling you, that I have no Pro- 
perty in my own Works; that I was only 
a paſlive Inſtrument to the Call of the Mu- 
ſes; and, that they are accountable for all 


my Writings, and all my Omiſlions. As 


for theſe Poems which I wrote upon my own 
Bottom, without the Succours of the Muſes, 


and my Rules for feeding and governing 


the Flock, and, in general, for all Dutics 


and Employments of a Shepherd, for theſe 
1. own 'tis reaſonable I ſhould make a De- 


12 fence. 


arbitrary Power, nor I the only Poet, that 
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Fence.” I might allege in behalf of my 
other Poems, that the Muſes beſtow their 
Favours on whom they pleaſe, and as long 
only and as far forth, as they think it pro- 
per and convenient. But, waving this ge- 
.neral Plea, Ill make a more particular Apo- 
logy for my Works. Our poetical Cen- 
ſurers ought to judge with more Candour 
and good Nature, they ought not to examine 
every Word and Syllable, by all the Rigour 


of the Rules, nor damn an Author for every 


little Negligence or Miſtake. © Poctry can- 


not bear the Teſt of ſo ſevere a Scrutiny. 


Theſe falſe Criticks ought to conſider, that 


Poets are ſometimes obliged to make thoſe 
little Slips, for the ſake of their Numbers, 
and their Meaſure, and to give Sound and 


Smoothneſs to their Verſes. But you ſtrike 


at the very Root of Poetry, and rob us of 


our great Charter, the Liberty of Feigning 
and Inventing: You overlook all the Beau- 
ties and Graces of a Poem, and only view 


it by its weak Side, you make trifling Ca- 
vils and Exceptions at little Errors, from 
which human Nature is not-free. You are 
not the firſt Man, that has pretended to this 


has 
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has been attacked. by theſe ſnarling Judges. 
My Brother Poet, the Divine Homer, was 
not exempt from their Malice. His Aſhes 
were arraigned, and his Reputation thought 
lawful Prize, by ſome envious Criticks for 
Trifles not worth naming. But! if, lay ing 
aſide this general Defence, I muſt plead di- 
rectly to your Charge, I appeal to my Horks 
and Days, read that Poem over, and you will 
find the whole Piece full of Predictions and 
Divinations. There I have foretold the Ad- 
vantages of a due and ſeaſonable Method 
of Husbandry, and the ill Conſequences of 
any Omiſſion. Witneſs theſe Verſes, 


A Field untimely plru d, yields no Return, 
No Hoards, na welcame Stores of bearded Corn. 


Lucian. The Art of Divination is of in- 
finite uſe to Mankind, but the Inſtances you 
produce, are no more than every. Shepherd 
could have foretold. This ſilly Defence ſeems 
to confirm the Truth of your Aſſertion, that 
your Works were inſpired by the Muſes, 
and not of your own compoſing. We ex- 
pected. Predictions of another kind from 
you and the Muſes. For . every common 
I 3 Plow- 
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Plow- man can tell, as well as you, that a 
rainy Summer is the Fore-runner of a good 
Harveſt; and a dry one of a Dearth and 
Famine. Any Man can tell you, without 
the help of Inſpiration, that the Lands are 
not to be tilled in Summer; that Seed thrown 
at random will bring forth no crop; that 
Corn muſt not be reaped while tis green, 
for the Seed is then ſoft, and not fully ri- 
pened. Tis eaſie to foretel, without being 
a Prophet, that if the Seed is not covered 
over, and the Ground harrowed, the 
Birds will fly upon it, and deſtroy all the 
Hopes of an Harveſt. Theſe are no more 
than common Rules and Precepts of Agri- 
culture, and of a different Nature from Pre- 
dictions. For the Buſineſs of a Prophet is 
to foretel contingent Events beyond the 
reach of human Wit to know. To tell Mi. 
nos, that his Son ſhould be ſtifled in a Bar- 
rel of Honey, to reveal the Cauſe of A- 
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pollo's Anger to the Greeks, and that Troy 
| ſhould be taken after a ten Years Siege: 


This is true Prophecy, and bears the Stamp 
of Inſpiration. But, if your Predictions may 
be allowed to paſs for Prophecies, by the 


fame Rule I may ay claim to the Gift of 


Divina- 
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Divination. For, without the Caſtalian Wa- 


ter, the Laurel, or the Delphick Tripod, 


I will venture to prophecy, that if a Man 
walks naked in Rain, Hail, or the depth of 
Winter, he ſhall be ſeized with a cold Fit 
of an Ague, and, what's more, that a hot 
Fit ſhall ſucceed, and a hundred other Things 
of the ſame Nature, which 'twould be ri- 
diculous to mention. So that if you will 
take- my Advice, wave this frivolous De- 


| fence, and ſtick to your old Plea, tliat you 


had no Share in the Compoſition of theſe 
poems; that every Line was dictated by an 
Inſpiration, which was indeed Divine, tho 
not very certain and ſteady; for otherwiſe 


©, 


it would not have performed one half of its 


Promiſe, and neglected the other half. 
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The ARGUMENT.  _ 

The Satire ſeems to have been the particu- 
lar Talent of Lucian, which he has ſo 
admirably well employed in ridiculing the 
Folly of the Heathen Worſhip, and other 
Superſtitions newly crept into the World; 
yet in this Piece he has given us one of 
the compleateſt Models for Panegyrick that 
ever was made. This Diſcourſe is writ- 
ten by Way of Dialogue, and is divided 
into two Parts. The firſt begins with a 
Diſpute between Liician and Therſagoras, 
upon the Merit of Homer and Demoſthe- 
nes; where Therſagoras, tho a Poet, and 


a pro- 
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: a profeſs:d Agmirer of Homer, prefers De- 
moſthenes, at leaſt places him upon the 
ſame, Level, with. © The. ſecond Part 
1 4 Dialogue between Antipater and Ar- 
. chias,: who,, in ſpite of their Averſion and 
8 0 Prejudice to Demoſthenes, , Jo him all the 
Juſtice imaginable ; which 45 4 convinc- 
ing Proof of his great Merit, fence that 
alone was capable of Forcing ſa honourable 
4 Character From the Mouth of. an Ene. 
my. This is true Praiſe, true Panegy- 
rick, and every Man that has a Taſte of 
the Delicacy of this Way of Writing, will 
eaſily find ; it to be no common Adareſs. 
Lucian in this Piece raiſes his Tone, and 
does not write with that free Air of com- 
mon Diſcourſe, which i is the Beauty of his 
other Dialogues ; but this was owing 
t the Dignity of bis Subject, which 
obliged him to go beyond the Bounds of or- 
* 2 me i 


8 1 was walking i in the Portico at A. 
thens, on the 16th Day of the Month, 
about Noon, on the left Hand, as you go 
out, I met my Friend Therſagoras, one who 
perhaps is no Stranger to ſome here: 5 
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is a little fair Man, of a ſtrong Make, with 
a great Roman Noſe: Seeing him at a diſ- 
tance, making toward me, I eaſily gueſſed it 
was Therſagoras the Poet. After the uſual 
Compliments, asked him whence he came, 
and where he was going? I came from Home, 
replied he, with a Defign to take a Walk; 
for 1 roſe very early this Morning, to dedi- 
cate the Firſt- fruits of my Poetry to Homer, 
on his Birth day. Tis generouſly done, re- 
plied I, to pay him this Tribute, in return 
for the great Advantages you derived from 
the reading his Works. I was ſo intent on 
my Poem, replied Therſagoras, that 1 did 
not perceive twas Noon. I have a long 
time deſigned to make my Addreſſes to this 
great Man, pointing to Homer, (for you 
know his Statue ſtands in Prolomys Tem- 
ple, on the right Hand, and is remarkable 
for his long Hair) I am now come to pay 
my Devotions to him, and pray for an In. 
ſpiration. Would to God, replicd I, our 
Prayers could preyail; for, ifthey could have 
any effect, I would long ago have invoked 
the Aid of my Patron Demoſthenes; I would 
have begged him to aſſiſt me in the Com- 
__—_ ve a Paneg yrick upon his Birth-day, 
to 
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to infuſe ſome of his Spirit and Genids in- 
to me, and inſpire me with Words and 
Thoughts ſuitable to ſuch an Occaſion. If 
theſe great Men would hear their Votaries, 
and favour their Prayers, I would purſue 
your Example; for it equally concerns us 
both, and the Gain would be in common. 
For my part, ſays Therſagoras, 1 have ſpent 
all the Morning in Writing a Poem upon 
Homer, to ſhew how much I value and ho. 
nour his Merit. "Twas in Obedience to the 
Summons of my Muſe ; for, without Vani- 
ty, I was tranſported with the Fury of a 
Poet, as you ſhall judge immediately; for 1 
brought it in my Pocket, to ſhew it toany of 
my Friends, whom I found at leiſure, as I 
ſee you are. Therſagoras, you are a happy 
Man, replied I; and, like a Conqueror in 
the Olympick Games, who, when he has 
won the Prize, wipes off the Duſt, and views, 
with a ſecret Joy, the reſt of the SpeCtators ; 
and talks unconcernedly with the next that 
is to enter the Liſts. But, ſays Therſagoras, 
you would not talk ſo ſecurely at the Starting. 
poſt ; and you rather ſeem to have won the 
Race, and to mock one who is in pain for the 
Succeſs of the Courſe; For there is no rea- 
Fi ſon 
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= for Suſpenſe in ſo caſy_a_Task. as you 
have undertaken, It ſeems then, replied 1, 
you prefer Homer to Demoſthenes, and glory 
in your Panegyrick, and imagine there is 
no difficulty in praiſing Demoſthenes. You 
wrong me, ſays Therſagoras, for 1 would 
not breed any Quarrel between thoſe great 
Men, tho I own my ſelf to be in the In- 
teteſt of Homer. And dont you think me, 
replied I, a greater Favourer of Demoſthenes ? 
But you have a very mean Opinion of Ora- 
zory : You think Poetry the only Study that 
requires Pains; you are inſenſible to the Beau- 
ties of Proſe, and deſpiſe it as much as a 
Horſe-man does a Foot-man. God forbid, 
ſays Therſagoras, I ſhould be ſo mad, tho' 
great Poets ſhould be always nearly allied 
to Mad-men. Yes, replicd I, and an Orator 
too, if he aims at Greatneſs ; and Elevation 
| ſhould be inſpired with a prophetick Fury, 
and write with the Enthuſiaſm and Emo- 
tion of a Man poſſeſſed. Tis true, ſays Ther. 
ſagoras, and I am infinitely pleaſed with 
ſingling out ſome particular Places of De- 
moſthenes and other Orators, and compar- 
ing the Strength, the Beauty, the Vehe- 
mence, and the Bitterneſs of them, with 
| 9 | ſome 
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ſome Paſſages of Homer. As for inſtance, 
Homer calls Agamemmon à Drunkard, ſo De- 
moſthenes laſhes the Debauchery, Drunken- 
neſs and Buffoonry of ing Rn and, 
as the Poet N a n | 


. l 3 
Whengallant Heroes fight their country's Canſe 
And n hogs Laus fer _ and "Oy 

RY IV ED N * *» | 
What can be 1 more like think this Senta 
of the Orator, That brave "Men ought to 
defend their Country with great N ? So 
this Verſe of Homer, r 
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has a near Sane: with this Paſlage of 
Demoſthenes, How would theſe gallant Men 
be affiifted, who ſacrificed their Lives to 
Glory and the Lilerty of: their: Country. 1 
often make a Parallel een the *flowing 


* Homes, Thad the 19. 1 N i 3 | be 
3 5 = Ta 
© 4 he, ned au, is Vi ee ined by Pl 
in his 12 Epiſtle of his ift Book xp nile 5 
bus hybernis, id eſt creta, affidua, larga: A Give liketo 
800 inter-Snow; 3 that is, a copious, large, diffuſed 
e. 
8 Style 
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Style of Python and the copious Stream of 


Ubyſes's ere. oe 1 eee cba 
Lines of t 


_ « Could bay 5 on; 2 warm apes? youthful | Rage, 
In the full Vigour of our blooming Age; 
Could aught our unrelenting Fate delay; ; 
Durſt we the awful Summons diſobey, _ 

Aud plead Exemption from Mortality— 


But ob / theſe' Hopes are vain, and all muſt go” 
To endleſs Joys ror or 3 Pains below. 


With this Thought. - the Orator, Death; is 
the ut moſt Limit, and the laſt Extremity 
F our Lives, and we ſhould infallibiy dye, 
tho we ſbut up our ſelves in a Cloiſter: In 
ſhort, there axe a thouſand Places where theſe 
great Geniuses have almoſt the ſameThoughts 
and Words, How delicately has Demoſt- 
henes touched the Paſſions ; how am I moy- 
ed and affected with his Speeches; the Juſt. 
neſs of his Figures; the Purity of his Words; 
his entertaining Digreſſions, and agreeable 
Returns from them; the Elegance and Beau- 
ty of his Similies; that Spirit and Mettle 
which never tires, and the Warmth that en- 
Mir his n Aa at once ; raviſh and 
'® Tliad the 12th. | eas 
| 3 ' amaze 
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amaze me. And, to own the Truth, I am 
of Opinion that when the Soſtneſs and De- 
generacy of the Atheniant had armed him 
with a juſt Fury, when he let looſe all the 
Reins to his Satire, he has more ſeverely 
laſhed the Sloth and Cowardiſe of his Coun- 
trymen than Homer has done by calling 
them Women. He deſcribes the Tumults 
and Diſorders of Greece in a more lively ani- 
mated manner than Homer, who weakens 
and enetvates the Force of his Poem, by in- 
troducing his Heroes and Men of Courage 
making long tedious Speeches in the Heat 
of the Fight. And very often the Numbers 
of Demoſthenes,” the Cadence of his Periods, 
and the Sweetneſs of his Style, have all the 
Muſick and Harmony of Poetry. As Ho- 
mor, on the other ſide, has very beautiful 
Antitheſises and Similies, the Boldneſs and 
the Purity of his Figures have all the Strength 
of Proſe, and he ſeems to have added every 
Improvement of Art to all the Advantages 
of Nature: And, after this, do you imagine, 
that 1 entertain a i ſlender Opinion of Elo- 
quence? Not but 1 ſtill think it infinitely 
harder to make a Panegyrick upon Homer 
than U not ſo much upon the 
e _ ſcore 


— — 


* 


ſcore cies Waun adde Piſfienteycin 
compoſing them, as the N arrowneſsi of the 
Subject ; fot Homer's Poetry is the only thing 


can be praiſed in him, becauſe We are unac- 


quainted with his Country, Deſcent, and 
Age he lived in: For the knowledge of that 
would put an end to the Diſputes; which 
have been ſo long kept on foot between Co- 
lophon, Lumæ, the Egyptian Thebes, h Stayrna, 
and innumerable other Gities, which all 
make the ſame Pretenſions to his Birth. 
Some make Mæon a :Lydian, to be his Fa- 
ther, or a River of the ſame Name, and his 
Mother to be Menalope, or a Nymph of the 
'Dryades ; and thus, for ant of a human De. 
ſcent, are forced to conſecrate his Original. 


Nor are we agreed in What Age he lived, 
whether in the Ionick or Heroick. Nor is 


it yet ſettled whether he is ancienter than 
Heſiad; for the Name Meliſgenes is gene- 
rally preferred to the other Name which he 
-uſually/ bears. His Fortune, Blindneſs, and 
Poverty, being ſo very obſcure, are Topicks 
not to be inſiſted on. Thus you ſec, Sir, 
how much I am ſtraitened in my Theme; 
how am obliged to take an imperfect 

A bn tis currſa hut Grevine reads c 
920 Dee 
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Draught of his Merit from his Poetry alone. 
But your Subject affords you 4 large and o- 
pen Career you are to treat of Things 
known and certain, and only want Words, 
like Sauce to Meat, to furniſh out the En- 
tertainment. For had not ' Demoſthenes all 
the Advantages of Fortune? Was he not 
5 born in Athens, that rich and celebrated 
City, the great Theatre of all Greece, and 
the Bulwark of the Countty ? Had 1 Athens 
for my Theme, by a Poetical Liberty I 
could introduce the Loves of the Gods, 
their Judgments, their Abodes, their Gifts, 
and Eleuſine b. On the other hand, their 
Laws, their Words of Judicature, and Af. 
ſemblies, their Decrecs, © Piræus, their Co- 
lonies, and Triumphs by Sea and Land, 
would be ſo vaſt a Field, that Demoſthenes 
himſelf, with his inimitable Eloquence, would 
ſcarce. be able to write up to 1 gay 
of the Subject. 

Nor would 1 ink all this yr to the 
Subject, ſince tis an allowed Law of Pane- _ 
Orict, that the Country of 4a Heroe is a 
common Place from which he ay be n 
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Thus Iſocrates, in his Elogy of Helen, has 
inſerted the Praiſe of Theſtus, by way of 
Appendix. And Poets may have Liberties 
allowed them beyond the Severity of Proſe. 
But you have ſuch a large Field, that you 
have reaſon to fear being reproached with 
the old Proverb, Tha pour Epigram is larger 
than the Des. Paſſing from his Country, 
your next Topick will be his Father, that 
Admiral of the Fleet, a golden Foundation 
for Praiſe , ſays Pindar. For the Com- 
mand of the Fleet, was the higheſt Employ- 
ment in the State. That he loſt his Father 
in his tender Age, is ſo far from being a 
Misfortune, that it ſerved only to heighten 
his Glory, and gave him an Opportunity of 
diſplaying and exerting his wonderful Parts. 
Hiſtorians have not delivered down to us the 
Education and Studies of Homer, which fur- 
niſhing us with no Matter, we ſhall be forced 
to have immediate recourſe to his Poetry, 
nor take the liberty of flying to the Laurel 

of Heſiad, with inſpired Verſes to the Shep. 
herds themſelves. But you have a long Race 
of Orators, Iſaus, Calliſtratus, Alcidamas, 
I Jocrates, and Eubulis, to ſupply you with 
Matter z and; above We; the Prudence and 
good 


r 
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good Conduct of Demoſthenes, in voiding 
all the Debaucheties of Vouth. For tho A. 


theus was the Seat of Pleaſure, and ahounded 
in all the Entertainments and Allurements, 


which ate ſo paſſionately coutted by all 
young Men, even thoſe who live under the 
Cheek and Reſtraint of a Father, and tho 
their Inclinations naturally lead them on to 
the Purſuit of Pleaſure, tho the Negligence 
of his Maſter gave him an Opportunity of 
running into all the criminal Rxceſſes of 
Vouth; yet of his own Accord, he choſe a 
more generous Career, and the Love of Civil 
Virtue and Philoſephy hindcred him from 
engaging himſelf in evil Courſes. Twas a 
manly: and rational Love that did not lead 


him to Phryne the Courtiſan, but to the 


Lectures and Auditories of Plato, Ariftotle 
Theophraſtres, and Xenocrates. Upon this 
Subject, Sir, yon may exerciſe your Philoſo. 
phy, and prove, there are two ſorts of Love; 
one a brutal, head - ſtrong Paſſion, 4 wild 


| Fury, that knows no Bourids, no Reſtraint, 


a tumultuous Frenzy, that rages in young 


that bears the Marks of its firſt Original, 
and is of a Piece with the Sea that begot 
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it. » The other is a ſacred Love; produced 
by the gentle Attraction of the divine Chain; 
'tis a Flame kindled from Heaven, not an 
incurable Diſeaſe, made by imaginary Darts 
and Fires, tis a calm governable Fury, which 
none but Souls, nearly allied to Heaven, 
as the Tragedian ſays, are inſpired with; 
this carries us on to contemplate and adore 
the Standard of all Beauty, the Divine Na- 
ture. This Love made Demoſthenes maſter 
all the Difficulties of his Study, made him 
patiently ſubmit to have his Head ſhaved, 
to ſhut himſelf up in a Cave, to correct the 
Errors of his Motions and Geſtures in his 
Glaſs, to form his Elocution in his declin- 
ing Age, exerciſe his Memory, bear uncon- 
cernedly the Clamours of the Croud, and 
ſtudy whole Days and Nights together. 
From hence tis viſible how great a Mafter 
he muſt needs be in the Art of Speaking, 
eſpecially if we well conſider the Beauty of 
his Thoughts and the Style, the Strength 
and Cogency of his Arguments, with his 
Addreſs in moving the Paſlions, the Florid- 
neſs and Elevation, the Majeſty and the Ve- 
hemence of his Expreſſions, the 1 of | 
"2s vpery Criſes bat, | | | 
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his Figures, and his Judgment in retrench- 
ing all the empty Pomp of Words and Sen- 


tences; inſomuch that Levethenes ſtuck not 


to ſay, that Demoſthenes was the only Ora- 
tor, whoſe Speeches were not beaten out 
on the Anvil, but animated with a reaſona- 
ble Soul. For Demoſthenes did not com- 
poſe his Orations, as Calliſthenes ſaid Cf 


| chylus did his Tragedies in the Heat of a 


Debauch, but with all the Coolneſs and 
Temperance.imaginable, and prepared him- 
ſelf only by drinking Water: Which gave 
occaſion to the Jeſt of Demades, That other. 
Orators ſpoke by the Mater, but he writ by 
it. And Pytheus uſed to ſay, That the Ap- 
Plauſe which was given to his Speeches, ſmelt 
of the Lamp. This, Sir, is the only com. 
mon Topick we have for the Praiſe of both 
our Authors; for I muſt do Homers Poetry 
the ſame Juſtice I have done Demoſthenes's 
Eloquence, nor does it leſs deſerve my 
Commendation? iss 

. a  Grevins reads it, not 5 ePoptaatis, but x ; and then it | 
muſt be engliſhed « ſtrong maſculine Style. 

> Lacias alludes io the Cee or Water Hour 


glaſſes of the Ancients, which t rators pleaded by, 
25 appears from this Verſe of Maaß © & 


N Septem Clepſydras magna viva voce retent. 
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But if you paſs from his Eloquence, to 
his good Nature and Juſtice, to his un weari- 
ed Induſtry and Dexterity in the Manage- 
ment of Affairs, to his—— He was going 
on with his Diſcourſe, when I interrupted 
him, laughing: What do you mean, Sir, to 
overwhelm me with a Torrent of Words? 
When I conſider, replied Therſagoras, his 
publick Entertainments of the People, his 
voluntary Contributions to the Games, the 
Ditch and Wall he made, his Government 
of the Fleet, his Embaſſies, ranſoming the 
Captives, marrying the poor Maids at his 
own Charge, his Laws, his Adminiſtration 
of the State, and his immortal Actions, I 
am amazed to hear any one ſay, that he 
wants Matter for a Panegyrick on Demoſ- 
thenes. And why, of all the Orators, repli- 
ed I, do you think me the only one who 
is a Stranger to the Merit of Demaſt henes? 
But you muſt own, replied Ther ſagoras, that 
you have need of great Aſſiſtance and Sup- 
port, to hinder you from ſinking below the 
Dignity of ſuch a Subject. Demaſthenes 
ſhould be approached with a religious Awe, 
as if you are not well prepared; you may 


be 0 with the e of ſo much 
* 


Brightneſs, nor be able to gaze ſteadily on 
it. Which befel me in the firſt Eſſays of 
my Poem upon Homer, and a juſt Senſe of 
my own Weakneſs had diſcouraged me 
from ſo bold an Attempt; but I took Cou- 
rage, by accuſtoming my ſelf to look on the 
Object; and leſt by turning away my Eyes 
from ſo glaring a Light, I ſhould forfeit 

my Pretenſions to my Dalliance with Ho- 
mer, and be thought a degenerate Off-ſpring, 
But your Task is eaſier than mine; for the 


Poetry of Homer being the only Topick he 


can be commended from, tis abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to form an univerſal Idea of it, and 
thoroughly to comprehend all its Beauties. 
But tis quite otherwiſe with Demoſt hen ds; 
for were you to give a juſt and full Charac- 
ter of all his Virtues and Excellencies, you 
would lye under a Difficulty in ſo. copious 
a Subject, with what good, Quality you 
ſhould begin. You. would be like an Epi. 

cure at a great Feaſt, or a Spectator that has 
a thouſand Objects in Vicw, where the Va- 
e e men from fin- 
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gling out any one in particular. Thus it would 
fare with you, and you would be at a loſs, 
whether you ſhould make choice of the 
greatneſs of his Mind, the vivacity of his Wit, 
his Temperance, Eloquence, Courage, Juſ- 
tice, Humanity, Integrity, Prudence, gene- 
rous Contempt of Money, or any of his great 
Services to the State. On the other hand, 
his Decrees, Embaſſies, Speeches, Laws, the 
Fleets he equipped, Eubæa, Megara, Bœotia, 
| Chios, Rhodes, the Helleſpont, and Byzan- 
tium, would be an inexhauſtible Fund for 
Paneegyrick. In ſo wide a Theme, the Plen- 
ty would create a Want, and your Imagi- 
nation would be divided and diſtracted by 
tho Variety of Objects, as betel Pindar i in 
one of his Odes: | 


Shall my Muſe fing Iſmenus, noble Stream * 

Or ſball the Fats Melia be my Theme? | 
Or Cadmus? Or the Race of Warriors, grown 
Out of the Glebe where Dragons Teeth were ſown ® 
. Shall Thebes the Subject of my Verſe afford? + 
Or the fam d GCongueſts of Alcides, Sword? 
_ Shall the great God of Wine inſpire my Tongue? 

Or fair Harmonia's Nuptials grace my Song ? 


Thus like Pindar, you would be at a ſtand, 
. whether you ſhould praiſe his Eloquence, 
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his Speeches, his great Performances, Autho- 
rity, Philoſophy, or his glorious Death: 
But this may be caſily remedied, by ſingling 
out any particular Excellency ; as for In- 
ſtance, his Eloquence, and purſuing it cloſe- 
ly. And this Part may receive all its due 
heightning, by being compared with that of 
Pericles. This Eloquence, tis ſaid, like a Tor- 
rent, bore down all before it, and had ſome - 
thing ſo engaging and forcible, as was not 
to be reſiſted; but this we have only by 
Hearſay, for his Works we never ſaw. From 
whence tis plain, his Eloquence had but an 
imaginary Foundation, ſince it could nor 
ſtand the Teſt and Examination of Poſteri- 
ty; whereas the Writings of Demoſthenes 
are ſtill extant : But the Conſideration of 
this Subject I leave to you, if you deſign 
to handle it. If you deſcend to his Man- 
ners and Actions, it will be neceſſary to cull 
out one particular Topick, or two or three, 
if you would enlarge, and the Greatnefs 
and Nobleneſs of the Subject will afford 
Matter enough for all the Colours of Rhe- 
torick. And tho we do not praiſe all the 
Virtues of Demoſthenes, but only part of 
n we may juſtifie our Practice by the 
Example 
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Example of Hamer, who very often con- 
tents himſelf with praſing only the Parts of 
his Heroes, as their Heads, their Feet, their 
Hair, their Cloaths, or their Shields. Nor 
do the Gods themſelves diſdain, the humble 
Praiſes which Poets give their Diſtaffs and 
Shields, much leſs thoſe which are drawn 
from any Part of their Bodies or Souls: For 
they are too great Benefactors to Mankmd 
to have all their Favours and Bleſſmes ex- 
tolled at once. Nor will Demoſthenes, I 
hope, take it ill, if we ſingle out any one 
of his Virtues for our Theme, when he him. 
ſelf, with the whole Force of his Eloquence, 
was not capable of raiſing all to their juſt 
Height. He was going on, when replied I 
T herſagoras, you have praiſed Demoſthenes, 
to let me ſee, that you are not only a very 
good Poet, but a good Orator too. I did 
it, ſays Therſagoras, only to divert your 
Thoughts, and put you in a good Humour, 
that you might patiently. hear me repeat my 
Poem. If that was your Deſign, replied I. 
you have taken a wrong Courſe, Then it 
ſeems, anſwered he, I have made uſe of an 
excellent Medicine. Sir, ſaid I, you do 
not know what ails me, and like an igno- 
rant 
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rant Phyſician, miſtake the Patient's: Diſ- 
eaſe, and preſcribe a Courſe of Phyſick pro- 


per for another Diſtemper; You have given 
Rules for a Novice, not for a Man who 


has been trained up for many Years in the 
Art of Speaking, and for that Reaſon 
your Remedies are uſeleſs. 1 thought, ſaid 
Therſagoras, that Remedics had been like 
Roads, the more common, the more ſafe, 
You miſtake my Humour, replied I: For 
my part, I would not imitate Anniceris the. 
Cyrencan, the Rival of the Glory of Plata 
and his Scholars; who, to ſhew his Addreſs; 
in driving a Chariot, drove ſeveral Courſes, 
round the Academy, all in the very ſame 
Track. I am for ſteering another Courſe: 
But, ſays Therſagoras, tis no eaſy Matter 
to find out a new. Way, unleſs you are pleaſ- 
cd with the Conduct of Parſon the Painter. 
Pray what was that, ſaid. 1, for I never 
heard the Story? When he was ordered 
to draw, a Horſe , rolling himſelf in the. 
Duſt, he painted him, running; full ſpeed, 
covered all over with. Duſt; and, before the 
Piece was finiſhed, the Gentleman, who be- 
ſpoke it; coming to ſee it, was very angry, 
wi him for not drawing it in the * 
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he deſigned; then Pauſon bid his Boy turn 
the Piece upſide down, and a Horſe was ſeen 


tumbling in the Duſt. You are pleaſant, re- 


plied I, to imagine, that I have been ſo ma- 
ny Years contriving this one Turn, when 
you ought rather to believe, that when 1 
had tried all the Changes imaginable, it fared 
with me as with Proteus, who, when he 
had turned himſelf into a thouſand Shapes, 
into all Beaſts, Plants and Elements, to a- 
void the Sight of Man, for want of a foreign 
Shape, was at laſt conſtrained to re- aſſume 
his own. But you, anſwered he, have made 
more Turns than ever he did, and all to 
avoid the Trouble of a repeating Poet. No, 
ſays I, for laying aſide all Thoughts of my 
Panegyrick, 1\1 give you Audience, and per. 
haps, when you are no longer in Pain for' 
your own Birth, you will take Care of mine. 
Then we ſate down on the next Bank, where 
he read me his admirable Poem upon Ho- 
mer; in the middle he broke off, and, like 
a Man inſpired, ſhutting his Book, ſays he, 


_ Fl pay you the Tribute of your Attention, 


as the People at Athens have Money for 
their Attendance at their Aſſemblies, and 


the ſolemn Days of Judicature, But you 


muſt 
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muſt firſt take care to thank me. I muſt, 
replied I, know the Favour, before I pay the 
Thanks. You muſt underſtand, ſaid Ther- 
ſagoras, that I accidentally met with ſome 
Memoirs of the Royal Honſe of Macedon, 
which I read over with great Pleaſure, and 
with much ado got the Book, and have it 
now in my Hands: Tis an Account of 

| ſome Domeſtick Affairs of Antipater ; and, 
among other things, ſome Account of De. 
moſthenes, which you will be glad to learn, 
I thank you, ſaid I, for your good News, 
and will hear the reſt of your Verſes. Nor 
will 1 leave you, till you make good your 
Promiſe: You have. entertained; me very 
well with your Encomium on Homer's Bitth- 
day, and I hope you'll do the ſame on that 
of Demoſthenes. Then he finiſhed his Poem, 
and I ſtaid to praiſe it, and went to his Lodg- 
ings with him; where, after a great Search, 
he found the Book, and gave it me to carry 
home; I peruſed it carefully, and, without 
making any Alterations, I reſolyed to read 
it over to you verbatim: For, believe me, 
Aſculapius is not leſs honoured. by a 
Poem of Aliſodemus the Trezenian, or Co- 
pbocless ſong on his Feſtivals, than if a new 
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one were made by thoſe who ſacrifice to 
him. The Cuſtom of making Tragedies and 
Comedies in Honour of Bacchus, is now left 
off; and other Compoſitions, if ſeaſonably 
applied, and well repreſented, have as fa- 
vourable an Acceptance as thoſe. That Part 
of the Memoirs which relates to Demoſ- 
Fhenes , is written by Way of Dialogue, be- 
twixt Antipater and Archias, and begins 
with the Advice Antipater received of Ar- 
chiass Arrival. This Archias, if any young 
Man is unacquainted with the Story, was he 
whom the King had commanded to appre- 
hend the baniſhed Men of Athens, and had 
received Orders by Letters from Antipater 
to uſe no Violence to Demoſthenes, but to 
perſuade him to come from Calauria in- 
to Macedon to him. Antipater, who had 
entertained great Hopes of the taking of De. 
moſthenes, waited with Pain for his Arrival. 
And when the News was brought him, that 
Archias was coming from Calauria, he or- 
dered him to be introduced to him; what 
paſſed afterwards, I'll repeat to you in the 
| n of the Book. God fave you, Ayti. 


Celauris, a little Iſland in the 0 _ 
againſt T1 raſen in — 1 gear Sea, oy 
Pater, 


ö 
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pater, fays Archias. I muſt be ſafe, faid An- 
tipater, if you have brought me Demoſthenes. 
J have brought you, ſays Archias, what T 
could of him; for here is his Urn, in which 
arc his Aſhes. You have ſtrangely diſappoint- 
ed me, replied Antipater; for what ſhall I 
do with his Aſhes and Bones? Sir, repli- 
ed Archias, in ſpite of all the Arguments 
I could uſe with him, I found him obſtinate- 
ly reſolved not to ſurrender himſelf alive. 
Says Antipater, Could you not corrupt him 
with Money, which you might have had 
from Beotia, or my Treaſury here? But, 
a8 1 remember, King Philip uſed to ſay, That 
the Virtue of Demoſthenes was Proof againſt 
all Bribery, and that it was caſier to take  By- 
zantium by Storm, than corrupt Demoſthe- 
nes with Money. If there was any Mini- 
ſter at Athens, continued King Philip, who 
would betray the Liberty of his Country, 
and facrifice the Publick to his own private 
Intereſts, I would ſpare no Money to gain 
him over to my Party; but, at the ſame 
time, I ſhould never conſider him as. my 
Friend; but if any one generouſly eſpouſed 
the Quarrel of his Country, and was.my 
Enemy on the Publick Score, I would make 
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an open War upon him, as I would force 
a Caſtle or a Rampart; but in ſpite. of his 
Enmity, I ſhould adore his Virtue, and en- 
vy the Happineſs of a City, that had pro- 
duced ſuch a Man. But I would ruin 4 


| Traytor, when I had no farther occaſion for 


his Service. I would willingly exchange 
all my IIlyrian and Triballian Horſe, and 
all my Mercenary Troops, for a Man of 
ſuch Honour and Integrity as Demoſthenes. 
A Man of Senſe and Judgment, and a Ma. 
fer in the Art of Speaking, is as good as 4 
numerous Army. This King Philip ſpoke 
to Parmenio. Another time, when I was 


_ apprehenſive of the Army the Athenians had 
ſent out under the Command of Diqpithes, 


he burſt out into a Fit of Laughter, and ſaid, 
What, Antipater, are you afraid of an A. 
thenian Army and General? I never dread. 
ed their Fleets, nor Ports, nor Citadels : For 
what mighty Performances can you expect 
from an Army never inured to War, who 
have been trained up by the Arts of Peace 
and Luxury, and ſoftened by a long Courſe 
of Pleaſure and Debauchery. Were Demoſ: 
thenes once removed from Athens, I would 
make my ſelf Maſter of it by open Force 

or 


3 
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or Treachery, with more Eaſe than I did of 


; rl "a "T4 N * 


Thebes and | Theſſaly. Demoſthenes is till 


upon his Guard, and has an Eye upon all 


my :Motions ;; he defeats all my Deſigns, 


breaks all my Meaſures, and diſappoints all 


my Enterprizes. He is acquainted with all 
my Counſels, all my Artifices, and all my 
Stratagems: He out-wits me in Contrivance, 
over-reaches me in Management, and over- 
matches me in plain Force. In a word, he 
is the only Rub that lies in the Way of all 
my ViRories, and hinders me from over- 


running all Greece: What Man could do, 


he did, to oppoſe my taking of Amphipolis, 
Olynthus, Phocæa, Pyle, Cherſoneſus, and 
the Coaſts of the Helleſpont. He revived 
the drooping Spirits of the Athenians; he 
animated them with freſh Vigour, and. awa- 
kened them from their Lethargy. He re- 
trenched all the uſeleſs Expences they were 
at in their Theatres and Sports; he ſeverely 
reprimanded their Baſeneſs and Effeminacy; 
he repaired their Naval Forces, which were 
almoſt ruined by the Neglect of the Marine 
Laws; he raiſed the Reputation of the City, 


which was declined from its former Gran- 


* In the Greek it is i ie _nutuidhs, for Mas- 
Sales, as bib. 25. aſſures us. 
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deur; he rouzed the Athenians to a noble 
Emulation of the ancient Battles of Mara- 


thon and Salamine; he ſpurred them on to 
outvie the Glory of their Anceſtors; he 


united all Greece into a common Confede- 
racy againſt me. Demoſthenes is not to be 
deceived nor impoſed on, nor to be wrought 
on by Money, and is as firm againſt Cor- 

ruption, as ever Ariſtides was againſt the 
Perſiant; and holds the ſame Rank among 
the modern Athenians, as: Pericles and The: 
miſtocles did among the Ancients, and has 
added all the Greatneſs of Mind of the firſt 
to the Prudence of the latter: To his good 
Conduct the Athenians e the Reduction 


of Eubæa, Megara, Bæotia, and the Coaſt 


of Helleſpont. I am pleaſed with their Wil 
dom, in making Phares, Diapithes, and 
Prexenus, and ſuch as theſe Generals, and 
in keeping Demoſthenes at home to ha- 
rangue the People. Were he once but whol- 


ly entruſted with the Management of their 
Affairs, and the Diſpoſal of the Revenue, 
their Fleet and their Army, I ſhould be in 
Pain for Macedonia it ſelf. For now, tho' 


at a diſtance, he makes a vigorous War up- 
on me with his Decrces, raiſes Troops and 
| nme. 
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Money, and attacks us on every fide. 57 
King Philip often faid. Bur why, Arebin 
did not you take him alive? I did; Ste 
ſays Arehias. Did he dye by the way! 
ſays Antipateri No, replied Archias ; but 
in Calauria. Pcrhaps it was oceafioned by 
their Negligence, in not taking Care of him 

id Antipater. No, replied Arthias, he 
was never in our Power: You ſprak in 
Riddles, fays Amipater z Whit! did ou rake 
him, and not have him in your Power! Did 
not you give me your Order, replied Arriias, 
to uſe no Violence with him? tho” tflat 
would: have been ineffectual. Perhaps you 
killed him your ſelves; faid Anviparer. No, 
anſwered: Archzas, tho indeed wien all other 


Methods failed, we were obliged to Have re- 


courſe to Farce. But, pray Sir, whar would 
you have done with Demoſthenes FT prefume 
that you would have put him to death. God 
forbid, replied Antipater; you ſeem unac- 
quainted with his Deſerts; and the Value I Had 
for his Merit; and make no diſtinction between 
the taking of Demoſthenes, and the taking of 
ſuch infamous Wretches; asPhatereus the HE 
perian, Ariftonicus the Marathonian, and Ex- 
cratos: Theſe Men had no true Merit, but 

| "43 owed, 
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owed their ſhort-lived, Greatneſs: to a popu- 
lar Faction; like Rivers ſwoln with Rain, 
they bore | all. before them for a ſmall time; 
grew. bold and daring, under the Favour of 
a Tumult and Sedition; but trembled, like 
an Evening - Blaſt of Wind, at the leaſt Ap- 
pearance of Danger. Hyperides is-another 
of the ſame Stamp, who, in ſpite of all the 
Reſtraints of Honour, Shame and Friendſhip, 
ſtuck not to draw up a falſe A ccuſation a- 
gainſt Demoſthenes, the better to inſinuate 
himſelf into the Favour of the People, 
and acted a Crime which thoſe very Men, 
whoſe Pandar he was, immediately repent- 
ed of, as appears from their recalling De. 
moſthenes, and granting him a more glori- 
ous Return from his Baniſhment, than ever 
Alcibiades had. But this Villain, who charg- 
ed Demoſthenes with ſuch an | imaginary 
Crime, ought. to have his Tongue cut out; 
for being proſtituted in ſuch an infamous 
Cauſe. But was not Demoſthenes, ſays Ar- 
chias , the Man of all your Enemies, to 
whom you bore the greateſt Averſion? No, 
anſwered Antipater, for I value Integrity, 
Honour, and Courage, whereſoever' 1 find it, 
and adore a gallant Enemy. Nor am I leis 
a | | generous 
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generous than Xerxes, who releaſed the brave 


Spartans, Bulis and Sperchies*, in Admi- 
ration of their Virtue. But of all Men in 
the World, I would have pardoned Demoſ- 


thenes, upon the account of the little Ac- 


quaintance I had with him at Athens, where 
1 ſaw him twice, and for what I have heard 
others. relate of him. I admire him not ſo 
much for his Eloquence, as his inimitable 
Conduct in the Government of the State, 


tho his Eloquence is matchleſs; and Py- 


thon, and the reſt of the Athenian Orators, 


cannot pretend to vie with the maſculine 


Vigour of his Speeches, the beautiful Turn 
of his Periods, his Action and Pronunci- 
ation, the Force of his Arguments, and his 
happy Talent in moving an Audience, and 
drawing them over to what Party he pleaſ- 
ed. And for that reaſon, when Pythons 
great Promiſe had prevailed upon me to ap- 
point a general Meeting of the Greeks at A. 


then, to accuſe the Athenians, 1 repented 


moſthenes, whoſe Eloquence is irreſiſtibly 
prevalent; which I place in the ſecond Rank 
Bulis and Sperebhies. This Story is at large in the 1 
7" Book of Herodotus, . ahd is * 10 inſert here. 
1nd L 3 of 
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of his good Qualities, as being an excellent 
Inſtrument to bring about the greateſt Deſigns. 
But I was infinitely more charmed with his 
Conduct and Prudence, and that particular 

Steadineſs of Mind, which ſupported him un- 
der all Turns and Revolutions, and never 
ſuffered him to be ſhocked with the leaſt 
Apprehenſion of Danger. King Philip en- 
tertained the ſame favoutable Opinion of 
him; and I remember, that when he had re- 
ceived one of Demoſtbeness invective Ora- 
tions againſt him, and Parmenio ſtormed 
and railed at him, Demoſthenes, ſays King 
Philip, is the only Man who deſerves to ſpeak 
freely : For all the other Orators of Greece 
are in my Pay, tho' I would tather traſt him, 
than the Secretarics of my Navy, * who are 
only chatged to provide Gold, Wood, my 
Revenue, my Herds and Corn. But he 
man's out great Floets, taiſes Armies, and 
oppoſes me vigorouſſy. Such an advantagi- 
ous Character have I often heard King Philip 
give of Demoſthenes, and he reckoned it 
the greateſt Happineſs which ever befel him, 
that Demoſthenes was not General of the 


This is obſcure 
art TN 
Army, 
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Army, whoſe very Speeches, like ſo many 
Engines and Battcring-rams, ruined all his 
Deſigns; and he often repeated the great 
Danger he had been expoſed to in the Bat- 
tel of Cheronea, by the admirable Conduct 
of Demoſthenes: For if the Unskilfulneſs of 
the Athenian Generals, and the ill Manage. 
ment of their Army, ſeconded by his good 
Fortune, which ſo often favoured him, had 
not all contributed to give him the Victo- 
ry, he -muſt have run the. Hazard of loſing 
his Life and Kingdom, which were both 
ſtaked upon the Succeſs of that Battle. He 
had, ſays King Philip, joined all the Pow- 
er of Greece into one common Alliance a- 
gainſt me, and drawn together all the Forces 
of the Corinthians, Thebans, Beotians, Eu- 
beans, and Mogarians, to diſpute my Paſ- 
ſage into Attica. Theſe were the Diſcourſes 
King Philip continually had of Demoſthe. 
nes. And when he was told, That the State 
of Athens was the only Kival of his Great- 
neſs, he made anſwer, That Demoſthenes 
was his only Rival. For without him the 
Athenians would be no more than the Theſe 


ſalians and the e Ainianenſes. Whenever 
he ſent an Embaſly to a City, if the Arhe- 
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nians ſent any other, but Demoſthenes, he 
uſually prevailed ; but if Demoſthenes was 
preſent, he gave his Cauſe over, and all hopes 
of Succeſs: For, ſays he, the Eloquence of 
Demoſthenes is invincible, and can never be 
withſtood. And, after all this, Archzas, do 
you imagine, that I, who am ſo infinitely 
inferior to Philip in all reſpects, if I had ſo 
gallant a Man in my Power, would lead him 
like an Ox to the Slaughter? No, Archias, 
T would make him my Miniſter of State and 
truſt him with the Adminiſtration of the Af- 
fairs of Greece. I had always a perſonal Kind- 
neſs for Demoſthenes, in xcgard of his great 
Actions, and was confirmed in my good Opi- 
nion of him by the honourable Character A- 
riſtotle gave of his Merit, who often brought 
him to viſit Alexander and me; and has aſſur- 
ed us, that among all thoſe great Men, who 
made their Court to him, he admired none 
ſo much as Demoſthenes, for his wonderful 
Capacity, Readineſs of Wit, Temperance, 
Freedom and Firmneſs. You, ſaid Ariſtotle, 
entertain the ſame Opinion of him as you do 
of Eubolus, Phrynon, and Philocrates, and go 
about to corrupt a Man that is ſo obſtinate- 
1y virtuous, one that has ſpent all his Eſtate 
* „ £5 70 l upon 
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upon. the Publick, and in relieving his private 
Friends: And when that Method fails, you 
think to awe him into a Compliance, not 
conſidering, that he is reſolved not to out- 
live his Country, but be buried in its Ruins. 

You reſent every little Reflection of Demoſ- 
thenes upon you, as the utmoſt Indignity, 
without obſerving, that he uſes his own 
Countrymen no better, and is not appre-. 
henſive of their Anger. You are Ignorant, 
that a Senſe of Honour, and a true Love 
of his Country, has engaged him in the 
publick Service, and that he conſiders his 
Miniſtry as a Courſe of Philoſophy. Theſe 
are the Advantages I propoſed to my ſelf 
by the Converſation of ſuch a Man, to hear 


him deliver his Opinion without Reſerve or 


Diſguiſe, to give me- Counſels with Candour 
and Sincerity, inſtead of the fulſome Flat- 
tcries of mercenary Courtiers, which always 


attend the Counſels of Princes, and are their 


Ruine and Deſtruction. The only Thing 
to be cenſured in his Conduct, is his ſacri- 
ficing his Life for ſuch ungrateful Citizens, 
when his Virtue might have challenged the 
Friendſhip and Favour of others, who would 
have made Aim, more generous , Rerurns for 

. a 3 7. 1 His 
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his Services. In other Matters, replicd Ar- 


chias, you might have wrought upon De. 
moſthenes ; but he was too paſſionate a Lover 


of his Country, to quit its Intereſts upon 


any Terms. 'Tis true, replied Antipater : 
But pray let me hear the Particulars of his 
Death. That, anſwered Arebias, will ſur- - 
prize you more than all the reſt : For we, 
who were preſent, were as much amazed 
at ſo incredible an Action as thoſe who 
9 8 not Eye · witneſſes of it. For it was e- 
vident, from the Preparation he had made, 
that it was a Deſign which he had formed 
long ago. He fate in the inner-part of the 
Temple, and I talked with him to no pur- 
poſe for ſeveral Days together. What was 
the Subject, ſaid Antipater, of your Diſ- 
courſe? I made him very fair Offers, gave 
him an Aſſurance of your Pardon, not that 
I imagined you would make my Promiſe 
good, for I did not at that time know your 
Reſolution; On the contrary, I thought 
you extreamly incenſed againſt him, but 1 
believed that would be the moſt effectual 
Way to prevail upon him. How did he re- 


. ceive your Diſcourſe, ſays Antipater? Give 


me a full Account of your Conference with 
— 
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him. Would to God 1 had been preſent. 
For the laſt Behaviour and dying Speeches 
of ſuch a gteat Man, are of vaſt Concern. 
Did he betray any Marks of Fear? Did he 
tetain his uſual Courage and Firmneſs? Yes; 
he did, replied Archias. He laughed at me 
very pleaſantly, and told me 1 was an ill 
Actor of your Lies. Then, it ſeems, he did 
not believe your Promiſes; and that was the 
treaſon of his Death. Sir, replied Archias, 
if you will hear me out, you will find, that 
he had other Thoughts. He anſwered me, 
that the Proceedings of the Macedonians 
were not new and ſurprizing to him; and 
that it was no Wonder they had taken him 
as they had taken Amphipolis, Olynthus and 
Oropus. This and much more he ſaid: For 
we had Writets by to take all his Diſcourſe, 
that you might know all the Particulars. 
The Fear of Death and Tortures, ſaid De- 
moſthenes, was the reaſon why 1 would not 
furrender my ſelf to Antipater ; but, if you 
ſpeak truth, I have more rcaſon than ever 
to be extteamly cautious of it, for fear of 
having my Integrity corrupted, and being 
wrought upon to betray the Grecian Cauſe 
ane Intereſt of my Country, by joining with 


4 the 
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the Macedomians.. Shall I. who have ſo long 
Fil pleaded the Cauſe of Greece, ſubmit to 
ich infamous Terms, and pay down my Li- 


| berty for a Ranſom of my Life? It is bet- 


ter to dye gloriouſly, than live ſcandalouſly- 
I cannot do it without a Reflection upon my 
Fame. Pyræus, and the Galley I built, and 
the Ditch and Walls I erected at my own 
Charge, and the Tribe Pandionis, which 
I relieved by my voluntary Expence: And 
Solon and Draco, the Freedom of the Peo. 
ple, and the Roſtrum, which they owe to 
me, the naval and military Wreaths I ob- 
tained, with the glorious Actions of my An- 
ceſtors, and their Trophies, and the univer- 
ſal Love of my Fellow citizens, who have 
fo often crowned me, and the Power of 
Greece, which hitherto I have preſerved. 
Were I reduced to the Neceſlity of owing 


my Life to the Mercy of. others, tho” it 


would be a criminal Meanneſs in me to 
accept it, 12 at leaſt it would be fitter for me 


to receive it from the Hands of my Fellow- 


citizens, whoſe Priſoners I redeemed, whoſe 
Daughters I have married at my own, Ex- 


pence, and 'whoſe Wants I ſupplied. But 


1 neither the Sea, nor the Command of the 
„ Iſlands 


- to k 
we + @ 4 
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Hands Which I have borne can ſecute m 
in my laſt Extremity, I appeal t ro Nep Nor] 
and beg the Aſſiſtance of theſe Alta 88 
the Protection of this awful Sanctuary. 

if Neptune cannot defend the Privileges 25 : 
his Temple, and is not aſhamed to betray 
his Votary to Archias, I will, dye, rather than 
ever be guilty of any unmanly Compliance 
with Antipater. It is in my Fower to make 
my Peace with the Macedonians,. and be as 
happy as you are, if I would follow the Ex- 
ample of Cathemedon, Pytheas, and De. 
mades. But I have too much Reverence for 
the Memory of Codrus, and the Daughters 
of *. Erectbeus, to buy my Life at the Ex: 
pence of my Freedom. I will continue firm to 
my Duty, nor deſert my Country, becauſe Far- 
tune has. An honourable Death is the beſt 
Refuge of the Unfortunate. . I would not 
willingly diſbunour my Country by any Baſe. 
neſs, nor ſubmit. to a voluntary ' Slavery ; I 
am reſolued not to out- live my Liberty, but 
periſb in the Defence. of ſo valuable 4 Prixe, 
which is the beſt worth living for, and the 
beſt worth au For. | 1 tera you, wii 


71M 
i The ok: of Erifthens, hs died willingly for 
their 18 Tally, de Natara Deor. lib. 3. 


have 
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have been an Actor, have not forgot that 
memorable Place of the Tagen: . 


5 The Royal Maid *, when ſhe was led to he, 
© Utter d no Groan, nor an ummanly Sigh, 
And with a dauntleſs Courage met the Blow 
AN _'” 
— yt decently took Care, 
That no unhallow'd ſacrilegious Exe 
Her dead unguarded Beauties ſbould defery, | 
Then anconcernedly fell, &c. 
: Euripides in Hecuba. 


After ſo hide an Action ofa Woman, how 
infamous would it be for Demoſthenes, to 
forget the Diſcourſes of Xenocrates and Plato, 
on the Immortality of the Soul, and prefer 
an inglorious Life to an honourable Death > 
After this, he broke out into a Paſſion, and 
faid ſomething very ſevere upon thoſe who 
inſult over the Miſerable, which it is needleſs 
to report. At laſt, after I had uſed fair Means 
and foul, and added Threats to my Prayers, 
he made. no other Anſwer, but that if he 
was Archias, he might probably be perſuad- 
ed, but ſince he was Demoſthenes, he told 
me I muſt pardon him, if he had tao much 
"0 einen. fr 
Honour | 


| 

| 
a 
x 
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Honour to comply with me. Then 1 re. 


ſolved to force him out of the Temple; 
which, as ſoon. as he perceived, he laughed 


at me; and looking upon the God, Lou ima- 
gine, Archias, ſays he, that Armies and Caf, 

tles are the only ſecure Retreats of Life, and 
deſpiſing ſmall Preparations, which the Ii. 
rians, Triballians, and Macedomians, with all 
their Forces, ſhall never be able to conquer. 
Tis a ſafer Refuge than our * wagden Wall, 

which Apollo himſelf aſſured us was impreg- 
nable. The ſame Courage and Prudence 
that ſecured me in the Government of the 
State, ſhall protect me a 2295 the Macedo. 
nians. 1 never feared Ariſtegi: 
ton, Pytheas, or — 6a por Philip him. 


ſelf; nor do I now fear you.. Pray, Sir, uſe 
no Violence with mes I would not have 


the Temple profaned Iwill make my Prayers 
to the God, and follow you immediately. 
I belicyed. him, Then he laid his Hang, on 
his Mouth, and 1 imagined he Was ſdentiy 
Ry the 3 ** as. I was. A an 


a The wooden Watts: . Heradopis," lb. Ye 
| 3 ſWwallowed 
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85 allowedi it, when we thought him employ. 


ed in his Devotions. He was not quite out of 


the Temple, when, looking upon me, he ſaid, 


Archias, you may carry this mouldring Car: 
caſs to Antipater; but you ſhall never carry 


| Demoſthenes; No, by all thoſe — I believe 
he was about to add, by all thoſe Men who 
died in the Battle of Marathon. He had juſt 
time to bid me Farewel, and then expired. 


This, Sir, is the Iſſue of my Conference 
with Demoſthenes. Is this the End of De- 
moſthenes ? replied Antipater. How I admire 
his invincible Courage ; How glorious, how 
god like an Action was it! How providently 


he took Care to keep in his Power the » Pledge 


and Guardian of Liberty ! But if there is a 
Reward for Virtue, we cannot, without ar- 
raigning the Divine Juſtice, doubt, but that 
he is gone to the happy Iſlands, or to the Eter- 
nal Abodes of the Bleſſed, to be there made 


2 God, and live for ever with Jupiter © the De- 


liverer. As for his Body, I will ſend it to 4. 
thens, where it will be a nobler Ornament to 
his Country, than the Monuments of all thoſe 
Heroes that died in the Battle of Marathon. 


be Poyſon. © 4 
FY Awe, Fupiter the Deliverer, 


THE END. 
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with a Free Government, and abſo- 


lutely deſtructive to the ConsT1TU- 
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To all thoſe geen it may concern. 


. e ile ſacit. 


Hen 1 conſider your great Zeal 
for your Country, how much 
you have expoſed your ſelves for its 
Service, and how little you have im- 
proved your own Fortunes, I think it 
is but Juſtice to your Metits to make 
your Encomiums the Preface to the 
following Diſcourſe, It is you that have 
abated the Pride, and reduced the Lux- 
ury of the Kingdom: Lou have been 
the Phyſicians and Divines of the Com 
n by purging it of char Droſs 


i. e,. Conrtiers, 


M 2 and 


25 


156 A r* 
and Dung, which corrup It the Minds, 


14 deſtroy the Souls of Men. = 
have convinced us, that there is no Safe- 
ty in Counſellors, nor Truſt to K 
put in Ships under your Conduct. 

Vou have cleared the. Seas, not, of 
Pyrates,” but of our own Merchants, 
and by ha, means have-made our Pri- 
ſons as ſo many Store houſes to reple- 
niſh your Troops. In fine, to uſe the 
Expreſſion of the Plalmiſt, Aba 
are unſearchable for V dom, and there 
is no finding out your Underſtanding. 
When I conſider all this, and compare 
your Merits with your Preferments, 
how you came by them, and your Be- 
haviour in them, I cannot but think a 
Standing Army a collateral Security of 
your Title to them, and therefore muſt 
commend your Policy in e e 
For 10 theſe Ange reign; {| and. Princes 


r 2.0% decrec 
brig ky M 


decree SD Theſe will be our Ma- 


giſtrares, "who will not bear the Sword 


in vain. Theſe like the Sons of Aaron, 
will wear their Vim and Thummim on 


their Backs and Breaſts, and will be our 
plleſti/ wie will hew the Sinners to 
; pieces, as Samuel did Agag before the 
5 Lord in Gilgal. By cheſe you vill be 
g able to teach us Paſſive: Obedience, as 
4 Men having Authority, and not as the 
e Seribes. You will have your Reaſons 
8 in you Hands againſt reſiſting thehigh- 
er Powers, and will prove your Jus 
Divinum by the Sword, * 0 Lord, 
and of. Gideon. n 20 n bak. b 
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HE N I lth what a. diſmal 
Scene of Blood and Deſolation. 
haath appeared upon the Theatre 
of 15 e during the Growth and Progreſs 
of the French Power, 1 cannot ſufficiently 
applaud and admire our thrice happy Situa- 
tion, by which we have long enjoyed an 
uninterrupted Courſe of Peace and Proſpe- 
rity, whilſt our neighbouring Nations have 
been miſerably haraſſed by perpetual War: 
For lying open to continual Invaſion, they 
can never enjoy Quiet and Security, nor 
take a ſound ſtep, but Hercules like with 
Clubgin their hands. So that theſe Hal- 

a cyon 
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%] Days- which we enjoy amidſt ſuch a 
univerfal Hurticane, muſt be ſotely attribut- 
ed to our Tutelar God Neptune, who with 
a Guard of winged Courſers fo ſtrongly in- 
trenches us, that we may be ſaid to be ne- 
dia inſuperabiles undd, and not unfitly com- 
pared to the Earth, which ſtands fixed and 
immovable, and never to be ſhaken but by 
an internal Convulſion. And as Natute 
has been thus liberal to us in our Situatioriz 
ſo: the Luxutiancy of our Soil makes it pro- 
ductive of numerous Commodities for Trade 
and Commerce: And as this Trade ren- 
ders us Maſters of the Silver and Gold 
of the Eaſt and Weſt without our toil- 
ing in the Mine, ſo it breeds us multitudes 


of able · bodied and skilful Scamen to de- 


fend the Treaſures they bring home; that 
even Luxury itſelf, which has been the Bane 
and Deſtruction of moſt Countries where it 
has been predominant, may in ſome meas 
ſure be eſteemed our Preſervation, by breeds 
ing up a Race! of Men amongſt us, whoſe 
manner of Life will never ſuffer them to be 
debauched or eneryated with Eaſe or Idle- 
neſs. But e have one thing more to boaſt 
of beſides all theſe Felicities, and that is, of 
vis ilid | M 4 5 being 
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being Freemen, and not Slaves in this un- 
happy Age, when a univerſal Deluge of Ty- 
ranny has overſpread the Face of the whole 
Earth ; ſo that this is the Ark out of which 

if the Dove be ſent forth, ſhe will find no 
reſting- place till her Return. 

Our Conſtitution is a limized 8 Mo- 
narchy, where the King enjoys all the Pre- 
rogatives neceffary to the Support of his 
Dignity and Protection of his People, and 
is only abridged from the Power of injur- 
ing his own Subjects: In ſhort, the Man 
is looſe, and the Beaſt only bound; and 
our Government may be truly called an Em- 
pire of Laws, and not of Men; for every 
Man has the ſame Right to what he can 
acquire by his Labour and Induſtry, as the 
King hath to his Crown, and the meaneſt 
Subject hath his Remedy againſt him in his 
Courts at Meſtminſter: No man can be 
impriſoned, unleſs he has tranſgreſſed a 
Law of his own making, nor be tried but 
by his own Neighbours. So that we enjoy 
a” Liberty | ſcarce known to 1855 antient 
Sancte and Romans. 

And leſt the extracedinary Powers! intruſt- 
ed in the Crown ſhould lean towards Ar- 
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bitrary Government, or the tumultuary Li- 
centiouſneſs of the People ſhould incline 
towards a Democracy, the Wiſdom of our 
Anceſtors hath inſtituted a middle State, vi. 
of Nobility, whoſe Intereſt it is to ttim this 
Boat of our Commonwealth, and to skreen 
the People againſt the Inſults of the Prince, 
and the Prince againſt the Popularity of 
the Commons; ſince if either Extreme pre. 
vail ſo far as to oppreſs the other, they 
are ſure to be overwhelmed in their Ruin. 
And the meeting of theſe Three States in 
Parliament is what we call our Govern- 
ment: for without all their Conſents no 
Law can be made, nor a penny of Money 
levied upon the Subject; ſo that the King's 
Neceſſities do often oblige him to ſummon 
this Court, which is the Grand Inqueſt of 
the Kingdom, where the People ſpeak bold- 
ly their Gricvances, and call to account 
overgrown Criminals, who are above the 
reach of ordinary Juſtice: ſo that the Ex- 
cellence of this Government conſiſts in the 
due Balance of the ſeveral conſtituent Parts 
of it ; for if any one of them ſhould be 
too hard for the other fe, there is an ac- 
tual Diſſolution of the Conſtitution; but 
nog 3 Wuhilſt 
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whilſt we continue in our prefent Condi- 

tion, we may without Vanity reckon our 

ſelves the happieſt People in the World. 
But as there is no degree of human Hap- 


pineſs that is not accompanied with ſome 


Defects, and the ſtrongeſt Conſtitutions are 
moſt liable to certain Diſeaſes; ſo the ve- 
ry Excellence of our Government betrays 
it to ſome Inconveniencies, the Wheels 
and Motions of it being ſo curious and de- 
licate that it is often out of order, and 
therefore we ought to apply our utmoſt 
Endeavours to rectify and preſerve ix: and 


Jam afraid it is more owing to the acci- 


dent of our Situation, than to out own 
Wiſdom; Integrity or Courage, that it has 
yet a Being, when we ſee} moſt Nations 
in Europe over. run with Oppreſſion and 
Slavery, where” the Lives, Eſtates and Li. 
berties of the People are ſubject to the law- 
leſs Fancy and Ambition of the Prince, 
and the Rapine and Inſolence of his Offi. 
cers; where the Nobility, that were for. 
merly the bold Aſſertors of their Country's 
Liberty, are now only the Enſigns and Or- 
naments of Tyranny, and the People Beaſts 
of Burden, and barely kept alive to ſup- 

. . | I port 


.. Tos. 


mne mn, dd ts ; 
port the Dutüe and Prodigality- of thele 
Maſters. Finn zi 1 101 11343 
- And ir we - eticjuire how theſe unhappy 
Nations have leſf that precious Jewel Ei. 
e we as yet preſerwd it, we ſhalt 
their Miſeries and our Happineſs pro- | 
ceed from this, ' That their Neceſſities. or 
lndiſcretion have permitted a Standing Ar- 
my to be kept amongſt them, and our Si. 
tuation rather than our Prudence hath as 
yet defended us from it, otherwiſe we had 
long ſince loſt What is the moſt valuable 
thing under Heaven: For, as I ſaid before, 
our Conſtitution depending upon a due Ba- 


lance between King, Lords and Commons, 


and that Balance depending upon the mu- 
tual: Occaſions and Neceſſities they have of 
one another; if this Cement be once broke, 
there is an actual Diſſolution of the Go- 
vetument. Now" this Balance can never 
be preſerved but by a Union of the natural 
and Artificial Strength of the Kingdom, that 
is, by making the Militia to conſiſt of the 
ſame! Perſons as have the Property” 0. 
otherwiſe the Government is violent and 
againſt Nature, and cannot poſſibly conti- 
N dut the Sonſtitution muff either break 
any the. 
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the Army, or, the Army will, deſtroy the 
Conſtitution: for it is univerſally true, that 
wherever the Militia is, there is or vill be 
the Government in a ſhort time; and-there- 
fore the Inſtitutors of this Gothick Balance 
(which was eſtabliſhed in all Parts of Eu- 
rope) made the Militia to conſiſt of the ſame 
Parts as the Government, where the King 
was General, the Lords, by virtue of their 

Caſtles and Honours, the great Comman- 
ders, and the Fr ccholders; by their Tenures 
the Body of the Army; ſo that it was next 
to impoſſible for an Army thus conſtituted 
to act to the Diſadvantage of the Conſtitu- 
tion, unleſs we could ſuppoſe them to be 
Felo's de ſe. And here I will venture to 
aſſert, that upon no othet Foundation than 
this can any Nation long preſerve its Free- 
dom, unleſs ſome very particular Accidents: 
contribute to it: and I hope I ſhall make 
it appear, that no Nation ever preſerved 
its Liberty, which maintained an Army other- 
wiſe conſtituted within the Seat of their 
Government: and let us flatter our ſelves 
as much as we, pleaſe, what happened Veſter- 
day will come to paſs again, and the ſame 


Gaulſes will produce like Effects in all Ages. 
And 


TY 
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And here I cannot avoid taking notice of 


ſome Gentlemen, who a few Years ſince 


were the pretended Patriots of their Coun- 


try, who had nothing in their Mouths but 


the ſacred name of Liberty, who in the 
late Reigns could hardly afford the King the 


Prerogative that was due to him, and which 
was abſolutely neceſſary to put in motion 
this Machine of our Government, and to 
make the Springs and Wheels of it act na- 
turally, and perform their Function: I ſay, 
theſe Gentlemen, that could not with Pa- 
tience hear of the King's ordinary Guards, 
can now diſcourſe familiarly of twenty. 
thouſand Men to be maintained in times 
of Peace; and the odious Excuſe they give 
for this infamous Apoſtacy is, That if they 
ſhould not gratify the Court in this modeſt 


Requeſt, another Party would be careſſed, 


who will grant this, or any thing elſe which 
is asked, and then they ſay Matters will be 
much worſe: as if Arbitrary Government 
was a different thing in their Hands from 
what it is in others, or that the Lineaments 
and Features of Tyranny would become 
graceful and lovely when they are its Valets 
de Chambre. But let them not deccive 

. themſelves, 
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themſelves, for if they think to make their 


Court this way, they will quichly find them. 


ſelves outflattered by the Party they fear, 
who have been long the Darlings of Ar- 


bitrary Power, and whoſe Principles as well 
as Practices teach them to be Enemies to 
all the legal Rights and juſt ' Liberties 'of 


their native Country; and ſo theſe wretch. 


ed Bunglers will be made uſe of only to 
bring together the Materials of Tyranny, 
and then muſt give place to more expert 
Architects to finiſh the Building. 

And tho we are ſecure from any At- 


tempts of this kind during the Reign of a 


Prince, who hath reſcued us from a: Capti- 
vity, equal to what "Moſes redeemed the 
People of T1/rae] from; A Prince whoſe 
Life is ſo neceſſary to the Preſervation of 
Europe, that both Proteſtant and Popiſh 
Princes have forgot their antient Maxims, 
and laid aſide their innate Animoſities, and 
made it their common Intereſt to chuſe 
him their Patron and Protector; A Prince 
in whom we know no Vices, but what 
have been eſteemed Virtues in others, vis. 
his undeſerved Clemency to his Enemies, 
= his expoſing too much that Life upon 
Which 
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Which depends not only our Safety, but 


the Liberties of all Europe, and the Prote- 
ſtant Religion through the World: I ſay, 
was this moſt excellent Prince to be im- 
mortal (as his Great and Glorious Actions) 
we ought in common Prudence to abandon 


all thoughts of Self. preſervation, and whol- 
ly to rely on his Care and Conduct. But 


ſince no Virtue nor pitch of Glory will 
exempt him from paying the common Debt 
to Nature; and Death hath a Syrhe which 
cuts off the moſt noble Lives; we ought 
not to intruſt any Power with him; which 
we do not think proper to be continued to 


his Succeſſors. And doubtleſs our great 


BenefaQor will not regret this, or any thing 
elſe. that can reaſonably be demanded in or- 
der to compleat that Deliverance ſo far ad- 
vanced by his invincible Courage and Con. 
duct. For to ſet us, like Moſes, within 
view of the promiſed Land, with a ne plus 
ultra, is the greateſt of all human Infelici- 
ties; and ſuch I ſhall always take our Caſe 
to be, whilſt a Standing Army muſt be 
kept up to prey upon our Entrails, and 
which muſt in the hands of an ill Prince 


to 
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0 meet + with), infallibly deſtroy our Con- 
ſtitution. And this is ſo evident and im- 
portant a Truth, that no Legiſlator ever 
founded a free Government, but avoided 
this Charybdis, as 'a Rock againſt, which his 
Commonwealth muſt certainly be ſhipwrack- 
ed, as the 1/raelites, Athenians, Corint hi- 
ang, Achaians, Lacedemonians, Thebans, 
Famnites and Romans; none of which Na- 
tions, whilſt they kept their Liberty, were 
ever known to maintain any Soldier in con- 
ſtant pay within their Cities, or ever ſaffer. 
ed any of their Subjects to make War their 
Profeſſion; well knowing that the Sword 
and Sovereignty always march hand in hand; 
and therefore they trained their own Citi- 
zens, and the Territories about them, per- 
petually in Arms, and their whole Com- 
monwealths by this means became ſo many 
ſeveral formed Militias: à general Exerciſe 
of the beſt of their People in the uſe of 
Arms, was the only Bulwark of their Li- 
berties; this was reckoned the ſureſt way 
to preſerve them both at homie and abroad, 
the People being ſecured thereby as well 
againſt the domeſtick Affronts of any of 
their own Citizens, as. againſt the foreign 
8 Invaſions 
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Invaſions of ambitious and unruly Neigh- 
| bours. Their Arms were never lodged in 


the hands of any who had not ſan Intereſt 
in preſerving the Publick Peace, who fought 
pro aris & focis, and thought themſelves 
ſufficiently paid by repelling Invadets, that 
they might with freedom return to their 
own Affairs. In thoſe Days there was no 
difference between the Citizen, the Soldier, 


and the Husbandman; for all promiſcu- 


ouſly took Arms when the Publick Safety 


required it, and afterwards laid them down 


with more alacrity than they took them 
up: So that we find among the Romans, 
the beſt: and braveſt of their Generals came 
from the Plough, contentedly returning 
when the Work was over, and never de- 
manding their Triumphs till they had laid 
down their Commands, and reduced them- 
ſelves to the ſtate of private Men. Nor 
do we find that this famous Commonwealth 
ever permitted a Depoſition of their Arms 
in any other Hands, till their Empire in- 
creaſing, Neceſſity conſtrained them to erect 
a conſtant ſtipendiary Soldiery abroad in fo- 
reign Parts, either for the holding or win- 
ning of Provinces. Then Luxury inecreaſ- 
=— —_ ing 
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ing with Dominion, the ſtrict Rule and Diſ- 
cipline of Freedom ſoon abated, and For- 
ces were kept up at home, which ſoon 
proved of ſuch dangerous Conſequence, 
that the People were forced to make a Law 
to employ them at a convenient diſtance; 
which was, that if any General marched 
over the River Rubicon, he ſhould be de- 


dcWlared a publick Enemy: And in the Paſ- 


ſage of that River this following Inſcripti- 
on was erected; Imperator ſiue miles, ſive 
Tyrannus armatus quiſquis ſiſtito, vexillum 
armaq; deponito, nec citra hunc amnem tra- 
jicito. And this made Cæſar, when he had 
preſumed to paſs this River, to think of 
nothing but preſſing on to the total oppreſ- 
ſion of that glorious Empire. | 
Nor, as I ſaid before, did any Nation de- 
viate from theſe Rules but they loſt their 
Liberty; and of this kind there are infinite 
Examples, out of which I ſhall give a few 
in ſeveral Ages, which are moſt known, 
and occur to every ones reading. 
The firſt Example I ſhall produce is of 
Piſiſtratus, who artfully prevailing with the 
Athenians to allow him fifty Guards for 
the defence of his Perſon, he ſo improved 
8 | that 


that Number, that he ſeized upon the Caſtle 


and Government, deſtroyed the Common- 
wealth, and made himſelf Tyrant of Athens. 
The Corinthians being in apprehenſion 
of their Enemies, made a Decree for four 
hundred Men to be kept to defend their 
City, and gave Tymophanes the Command 
over them, who overturned their Govern- 
ment, cut off all the principal Citizens, 
and proclaimed himſelf King of Corinth. 
Agathocles being Captain-General of the 
Syracuſians, got ſuch an Intereſt in the Ar- 
my, that he cut all the Senators to pieces, 
and the richeſt of the ee and made 
himſelf their Kin 
The Romans y if fear of the Teutones and 
Cimbri, who like vaſt Inundations threatned 
their Empire, choſe Marius their General; 
and, contrary to the Conſtitution of their 
Government, continued him five Vears in 
his Command, which gave him ſuch op- 
portunity to inſinuate, and gain an Intereſt 
in their Army, that he oppreſt their Liber- 
ty: And to this were owing all the Miſe” 
ries, Maſſacres and Ruins which that City 
ſuffered under him and Sylla, who made 
the e beſt Blood in the World run like * 
N 2 | ter 
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ter in the Streets of Rame, and turned the 
whole City into a uu en of the Nobdi- 
1 Gentry and People. | 

The ſame thing enabled Ceſor torally to 
n n that famous Commonwealth; 
for the prolongation of his Commiſſion in 
Gaul, gave him an opportunity to debauch 
his Army, and then upon a pretended diſ- 
guſt he marched to Rome, drove out the 
Senators, ſeized the Treaſury, fought their 
Forces, and made himſelf perpetual Dictator. 
.- Oltvarotto-ai Fermo deſired leave of his 


fellow Citizens, that he might be admitted 


into their Town with a hundred Horſe of 
his Companions ; which being granted, he 
put to the Sword all their principal Citi- 
zens, and proclaimed himſelf their Prince. 

Francis Sforza being General of the Mi. 
lane ſe, uſurped upon them, and . him- 
ſelf Duke of Mila. 

After Chriſtiern the Second King of Den- 


mark had conquered Sweden, he invited all 


the Senators and Nobility to a magnificent 
Entertainment, where after: he had treated 
them highly for two Days, he moſt barba- 
rouſly butchered them. None eſcaped this 


Maſſacre but ag brave Guſtavus Ericſon, 
who 
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who was then a Priſoner; but he after- 


wards eſcaping through a thouſand Diffieul- 
ties, by his good Fortune, Courage and 
Conduct, drove the Danes out of Sueden, 
and reſtored the Swedes to their ancient 
Kingdom. Nothing then was thought too 
great for their generous Deliverer, every 
Mouth was full of his Praiſes, and by the 
univetſal Voice of tlie People he was cho- 
ſen their King. And to conſummate the 
laſt Teſtimony of their Gratitude, they truſt 
ed him with an Army; but they foon 
found their Miſtake, for it coſt them their 
Liberty; and having granted that num 
magnum, it was too late to diſpute any thing 
elſe: His Succeſſors having been pleaſed to 
take all the reſt, and now they remain the 
miſerable. Rs of too credulous Gene- 
roſi .. 

The 3 of Deanna is 0 ray 
known; and ſo well related by a late ex- 
cellent Author, * chat it would be Imperti- 
nence in me to repeat it; only this I will 
obſerve, that if the King had not had an 
Army at his Command, the Nobles nag 
never delivered 5 theix Government. - 
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Our Country-man Olzver Cromwel turned 
out that Parliament under which he ſery- 
ed, and who had got immortal Honour 
through the whole World by their great 
Actions; and this he effected by the Aſſiſ- 
tance of an Army, which muſt be allowed 
to have had as much Virtue, Sobriety, and 
publick Spirit, as hath been known in the 
World ſince, amongſt that ſort of Men. 


The laſt Inſtance I ſhall give, is of a French 


Colony, as I remember, in the Meſt-· Indies, 
who having War with the neighbouring 
Indians, and being tired in their March 
with the extremity of Heat, made their 
Slaves carry their Arms; who taking that 
opportunity, fell upon them and cut them 
to pieces, a juſt Puniſhment for their Folly, 
And this will always be the Fate of thoſe 
that truſt their Arms out of their Hands; 
for it is a ridiculous Imagination to con. 
ceive Men will be Servants, when they can 
be Maſters. And as Mr. Harrington judi- 
ciouſly obſerves, * Whatever Nation ſuffers 
their Servants to carry their Arms, their 
Servants will make hem hold * Tren- 
chers. 


® "oP Oczana, 
Some 
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Some People object, that the Republicks 
of Venice and Holland are Inftances to 
diſprove my Aſſertion, who both keep great 
Armies, and yet have not loſt their Liberty. 
I anſwer, That neither keep any ſtand- 
ing Forces within the Seats of their Go- 
vernment, that is, within the City of Ve- 
nice, or the great Towns of the United 
BB Provinces ; but they defend theſe by their 
own Burghers, and quarter their Mercena- 
ries in their conquered Countries, viz. the 
4 Venetians in Greece and the Continent of 
1 Italy, and the Dutch in Brabant and Flan- 
ir ders. And the Situation of theſe States 
It makes their Armies, ſo poſted, not dange- 
m rous to them; for the Venetians cannot 
y. be attacked without a Fleet, nor the Dutch 
be ever conquered by their own Forces; 
their Country being ſo full of ſtrong Towns, 
fortified both by Art and Nature, and de- 
fended by their own Citizens, that it would 
be a fruitleſs Attempt for their own Ar. 
mies to invade them; for if they ſhould 
march againſt any of their Cities, it is but 
ſhutting up 97 erw and the Deſign is 
TOE 5 
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But if we admit that any Army might 
be conſiſtent with Freedom in a Common- 
wealth, yet it is otherwiſe in a free Mo- 
narchy : for in the former it is wholly, in 


the diſpoſal of the People, who nominate, 


appoint, diſcard, and,/puniſh the Generals 
and Officers as they think fit, and it is cer- 
tain Death to make any attempt upon their 
Liberties; whercas in the latter, the King 
is perpetual General, may model the Army 
as he pleaſes, and it will be e High- 
Treaſon to oppoſe him. 

And tho ſome Princes, as _ Family of 
the Medices, Lewis the Eleventh, and o- 
thers, laid the Foundation of their Tyran- 
nies without the immediate aſſiſtance of an 
Army, yet they all found an Army neceſ- 
ſary to eſtabliſh them; or otherwiſe a little 
experience in the People of the change of 
their Condition, would have made them 
diſgorge in a Day that ill gotten Power they 
had been acquiring for an Age. 1 

This Subject is ſo ſelf- evident, that I am 
almoſt aſhamed to prove it: for if we look 
through the World, we ſhall find in no 
Country, Liberty and an Army ſtand to. 
pether ; ſo that to know whether a People 
3:3 > { Tt are 
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are free or Slaves, it is neceſſary only to 
ask, Whether there is an Army kept a- 
mongſt them; and the Solution of that 
preliminary Queſtion reſolves the Doubt: 
as We ſec in China, India, Tartary, Perſia, 
Ethiopia, Turkey, Morocco, Muſcouy, Auf. 
tria, France, Portugal, Denmark, Sweden, 
Tuſcany, and all the little Principalities of 
Germany and Italy, where the People live 
in the moſt abandoned Slavery; and in 
Countries Where no Armies are kept within 
the Seat of their Government, the People 
are free, as Poland, Biſcay, Switzerland, 
the Gri/ons, Venice, Holland, Genoa, Gene- 
va, Raguſa, Algiers, Tunis, Hamborough, 
Lubeck.; all the free Towns in Germany, 
and England and Scotland. before the late 
Reigns. This Truth is ſo obvious, that the 
moſt barefaced; Advocates for an Army do 
not directly deny it, but qualify the Matter 
by telling us, that a Number not exceed- 
ing 15 or 20, 00 Men, are a handful to ſo 
populous a Nation as this. Now I think 
that Number will bring as certain Ruin up- 
on us as if they were as many Millions, 


and I will Sine * Reaſons for it. 


It is 
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lt is the Misfortune of all Countries, that 


they ſometimes lie under an unhappy ne- 


ceſſity to defend themſelves by Arms againſt 
the Ambition of their Governors, and to 
fight for what's their own; for if a Prince 


will rule us with a Rod of Iron, and in- 
vade our Laws and Liberties, and neither 
be prevailed upon by our Miſeries, Suppli- 


cations or Tears, we have no Power upon 


Earth to appeal to, and therefore muſt pa- 


tiently ſubmit to our Bondage, or ſtand 
upon our own Defence ; which if we are 


enabled to do, we ſhall never be put up. 


on it, but our Swords may grow ruſty 'in 
our Hands: for that Nation is ſureſt to live 
in Peace, that is moſt capable of making 
War, and a Man that hath a Sword by his 


fide, ſhall have leaſt occaſion to make uſe 


of it. Now I ſay, if the King hath twen- 


ty thouſand Men beforchand with us, or 


much leſs than half that Number, the People 
can make no Effort to defend their Liber- 
ties without the Aſſiſtance of a foreign 
Power, which is a Remedy moſt 'common- 


ly as bad as the Diſeaſe; and if we have 


not a Power within our ſelves to defend 
our Laws, we are no Government. 
T 2 For 
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For England being a ſmall Country, few 
ſtrong Towns in it, and thoſe in the King's 
Hands, the Nobility diſarmed by the de. 
ſtruction of Tenures, and the Militia not 
to be raiſed but by the King's Command, 
there can be no Force levied in any part of 
England, but muſt be deſtroyed in its In- 


fancy by a few Regiments: For what will 


three or four thouſand naked unarmed Men 
ſignify againſt as many Troops of mercena- 
ry Soldiers? What if they ſhould come in- 
to the Field, and ſay you muſt chuſe theſe 
and theſe Men your Repreſentatives, where 
is your Choice? What if they ſhould ſay, 
Parliaments are ſeditious and factious AC 
ſemblies, and therefore ought to be abo- 
liſhed ; what is become of your Freedom ? 
Or if they ſhould encompaſs the Parliament 
Houſe, and threaten if they do not ſurren- 
der up their Goyernment, they will put 
them to the Sword; What is become of 
the old Engliſh Conſtitution ? Theſe things 
may be, and have been done in ſeveral Parts 
of the World. What is it that cauſeth the 
Tyranny of the Turks at this Day, but 


Servants in Arms ? What is it that preſerv- 


cd 
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ed the glorious Commonwealth of Nome, 


but Swords in the Hands of its Citizens? 
And if beſides this, we conſider the great 
Prerogatives of the Crown, and the vaſt 
Intereſt the King has and may acquire by 
the diſtribution of ſo. many profitable Of, 
fices of the Houſhold, of the Revenue, of 
State, of Law, of Religion, and the Navy, 
together with the Aſſiſtance of a powerful 
Party, who have been always the faſt and 
cConſtant Friends to Arbitrary Power, whoſe 
only Quarrel to his preſent Majeſty is, that 
he has knocked off the Chains and Fetters 
they thought they had locked faſt upon us; 
a Party who hath once engaged us in an 
unhappy Quarrel amongſt our ſelves (the 
Conſequence of which I dread to name) 
and ſince in a tedious and chargeable War, 
at the vaſt expence of Blood and Treaſure, 
to avoid that Captivity they had prepared 
for us: I ſay, if any one conſiders this, he 
will be convinced we have enough to do to 
guard our ſelves againſt the Power of the 
Court, without having an Army thrown 
into the Scale againſt ns. And we have 
found oftner than once by too fatal Ex- 
perience the truth of this; for if we look 
back 
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back to the late Neigns, we ſhall ſee this 
Nation brought to the brink of Deſtructi- 


on, and breathing out the laſt gaſp of theit 


Liberty; and it is more owing to our good 

Fortune, than to any Effort we were able 

to make, that we eſcaped the fatal Blow. 
And I believe no Man will deny, but if 


King Charles the Firſt had had five thouſand 


Men before hand with us, the People had 


never ſtruck a ſtroke for their Liberties; 


or if the late King James would have been 
contented with Arbitrary Power without 
bringing in Popery, but he and his black 
Guard would have bound us hand and foot 
before this time: But when their ill con- 
trived Oppreſſion came home to their own 
Doors, they quickly ſhewed the World 
how different a thing it was to ſuffer them- 
ſelves, and to make other People ſuffer, and 
ſo we came by our Deliverance. And tho 
the late King had the Nobility, Gentry, 


Clergy, People, and his own Army againſt 


him, and we had a very wiſe and courage- 
ous Prince nearly related to the Crown, 
and backed by a powerful State, for our 


Protector, yet we account this Revolution 
next to a Miracle. 


I with 
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I will add here, that moſt of the Nations 
I inſtanced before were enſlaved by ſmall 
Armies: Oliver Cromwel left behind him 
but 27,000 Men, and the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, who was the Darling of the People 
was ſuppreſſed with two thouſand ; nay, 
Ceſar ſeized Rome it ſelf with five thou- 
ſand, and fought the Battel of Pharſalia, 
where the fate of 'the World was decided, 
with twenty two thouſand: And moſt of 
the Revolutions of the Roman and Otto- 
man Empires ſince, were cauſed by the Pre- 
torian Bands, and the Court Janizaries, the 
former of which never exceeded eight, nor 
the latter twelve thouſand Men. And if 
no greater Numbers could make ſuch Diſ- 


turbances in thoſe vaſt Empires, what will 


double the Force do with us? And they 
themſelves confeſs it when they argue for 


an Army; for they tell us we may be ſur- 


prized with ten or fifteen thouſand Men 
from France, and having no regular Force 
to oppoſe them, they will over-run the 


Kingdom. Now if ſo ſmall a Force can 


oppoſe the King, the Militia, with the unit- 
ed Power of the Nobility, Gentry and 
Commons, what will an equal Power do 

againſt 


. * . 
againſt the People, when Rs by the 
Royal Authority, and a never- failing Inte- 
reſt that will attend it, except when it acts 
for the Publick Good? _ 

But we are told, this Army is not deſi ign- 
ed to be made a part of our Conſtitution, 
but to be kept only for a little Time, till 


the Circumſtances of Europe will better 


permit us to be without them. But I would 
know of theſe Gentlemen, when they think 
that Time will be? Will it be during the 
Life of King James, or after his Death? 
Shall we have leſs to fear from the Youth 
and Vigor of the pretended Prince of Wales, 
than now from an unhappy Man ſinking 
under the Load of Age and Misfortunes ? 
Or will France be more capable of offend- 
ing us juſt after this tedious and conſump- 
tive War, than hereafter when it has had 
a breathing time to repair the Calamities 
it has ſuffered by it? No: we can never 
disband our Army with ſo much Safety as 
at this time 3 and this is well known by 
theſe Conſpirators againſt their Country, 
who are ſatisfied that a Continuation of 
them now, is an Eſtabliſhment of them for 
eyer: for whilſt the Circumſtances of Eu- 


rope 
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* rope ſtand in the preſent Poſture, the Ar- 
4 gument will be equal to continue them! 
| if the State of Europe ſhould alter to the 
= Advantage of France, the Reaſon will grow 
i4 ſtronger, and we ſhall be told we muſt in- 
4 creaſe our Number. But if there ſhould be 
1 ſuch a turn of Affairs in the World, that 
we were no longer in apprehenſion of the 
French Power, they may be kept up with- 
out our Aſliſtance; nay, the very Diſcon- 
tents they may create ſhall | be made an 


if they ſhould be kept from oppreſling the 
People, in a little time they will grow ha. 
bitual to us, and almoſt become a part of 
our Conſtitution, and by degrees we ſhall 
be brought to believe them, not only, not 
dangerous, but neceſſary: for every body 
ſees, but few underſtand; and thoſe few 
will never be able to perſuade the Multi. 
tude that there is any danger in thoſe Men 
they have lived quictly with for ſome Years, 
eſpecially when the disbanding them will 
(as they will be made believe) coſt them 
more Money out of their own Pockets than 
to maintain a Militia ; and of this we have 
had alrcady an unhappy Experience, For 


Argument for the continuing them. But 


king 
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King Charles the Second being connived at, 
in keeping a few Guards (Vhich were the firſt 

ever known to an Engliſß King beſides his 
Penſioners, and his Beef. eaters) he inſenſi- 

bly increaſed, their Number, till he left a 

body of Men to his Succeſſor great enough 
to tell the Parliament, he would be no long- 
er bound by the Laws he had ſworn to; 
and under the Shelter and Protection of 
theſe he raiſed an Army, that had put a pe- 
riod to our Government, if a Complication 
of Cauſes (Which may never happen again) 
had not preſented the Prince of Orange 
with a Conjuncture to aſſert his own and 
the Nation's Rights. And tho we have ſo 
lately eſcaped this Precipice, yet Habit has 
made Soldiers ſo familiar to us, that ſome 
who pretend to be zcalous for Liberty, ſpeak 
of it as a hardſhip to his preſent Majeſty, 
i. to refuſe him as many Men as his Prede- 
ceſſors, not conſidering that the raiſing them 
, then was a Violation of our Laws; and 
un that his Government is built upon the De- 
m © ſtruction of theirs ; and can no more ſtand 
upon the ſame rubbiſh, than the Kingdom 
of Heaven be ſounded, in eee 
neſs. My 
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tis An AncuMenNT apainſt- | 
But the Confpirators ſay, we need be in 


no Apprehenſions of Slavery whilſt we keep 


the Power of the Purſe in our own Hands: 


us that he has the power of raiſing Money, 
to whom no one dares refuſe „ 


Omnia * yu g. „. 


For it! is as certain chat an Army will raiſe 
Money, as that Money will raiſe an Army; 
but if this courſe ſhould be thought too 
deſperate, it is only ſhutting up the Exche- 
quer, and diſobliging a few Tally-Jobbers 
(who have bought them for fifty per cent. 
diſcompt) and there will be near three Mil. d 
lions a Year ready cut and dryed for them: a1 
and whoever doubts whether ſuch a Me: pc 


. "thod as this is practicable, let him look back MW ſe 


to the Reign of Charles the Second, And th 
J am afraid the Officers of the Exchequer dr 
have not much reafon to value themſelves the 
for their Payments in this Reign: at leaſt 
the Purchaſers of the Annuities are of that to 
opinion, and would be apt to entertain ſome 


| unſcaſonable ä 4f they had not 
greatet 


greater Security from his Majeſty's Maze, 

than the Juſtice of ſuch Miniſters. Bur if 
we could ſuppoſe (Whatever is the fate of 
other Countries) that qur Courtiers deſign 
nothing hut the publick God, et we ↄught 
not to hazard much unuſyal Nixene, / lead- 
ing it into Temptation, Which is part of 
our daily Duty to pray agaigſt. But I am 
afraid We do not live in an Age of Mi- 
racles, eſpecially of that ſort; ur Herges 
are made of a coarſer Alloy, and have. tao 
nuch Droſs mixed with rhejr.Conſtirutions 
ober ſuch refined Principles: for in the little 
Experience I have had in the Wirld, I haye 
rs i obſerved moſt Men to go as much Miſchief 
nt. as lay in their power, and, therefore am for 
il WF dealing with them as we do with Children 
m: and Mad: men, that is, take away all Wea- 
Ae. Pons by which they may do gither them- 
ack WW {elves} or others an Injury; And I think 
\nd WF the Sheep in Beccalini made a prudent Ad- 
dreſs to Agollo, when they dehred, that for 
When all other Arguments fail, they call 
to their Aſſiſtance the old Tyrant Neceſſi- 
ty, and tell us the Power of Hrance is ſo 


8reat, , that let the Conſequence, of an Ar- 
gu 4 O = my 
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288 An ARGUMENT" againſt 
my be what it Will, we cannot be Without 


ture to believe any Prince will have thoughts 


one; and if we muſt be Slaves, We had 


better be ſo to a Proteſtant. Prince” than 2 


Popiſh one, and the Worſt of all Popiſh 


ones, the French King. Now Tam of Mt. 
Johnſon's Opinion, that the putting an Epi- 
thet upon "Tyranny is falſe Heraldry'; for 


Proteſtant and Popiſh are both alike; and 

if I muſt be a Slave, it 18 very indifferent 
to me Who is my Maſter; and therefore 
' ſhall never conſent to be ruled by an Army, 
which is the worſt that the moſt barbarous 
Conqueſt can impoſe upon me; which not. 


" withſtanding we have little reaſon to fear 


_ Whilſt we keep the Seas well guarded, 

It is certain there is no Country ſo ſitu⸗ 
ated for Naval Power as England. The 
Sea is our Element, our Seamen have 2 
much hardy Bravery, and our Ships are 2 
numerous, and built of as good Material 
as any in the World: Such a Force wel 
applyed and managed is able to give Lay: 
to the Univerſe; and if we keep a com. 
petent part of it well armed in times of 
Peace, it is the moſt ridiculous thing in na. 


of invading us, unleſs he propoſes to b 
A © IF 4 : ſuperiou! 
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ſupetiour to us in Naval Power: For the 


Preparations neceſſary for ſuch an Under- 


taking will alarm all Europe, give both to 
us and our Confederates time to arm, and 
put our ſelves in a Poſture of defence. And 
whoever conſiders that the Prince of Orange 
with ſix hundred Ships brought but four- 
teen thouſand Men, and the mighty Spaniſb 
Armado (then the Terror of the World) 
imbarked but eighteen thouſand, will be af- 
ſured that no Invaſion can be ſo ſudden 
upon us, but we-ſhall have time to get rea- 
dy our whole Fleet, bring ſome Forces from 
Holland and Ireland, and prepare our own 
Militia if there ſhall be occaſion for it; 
eſpecially in times of Peace, when we ſhall 
have the Liberty of all the Ports of France, 
and ſhall or may n nen an, cve- 
ry; one of them non 4h 1 142 

But they —— ſuch a Wind may oak 
pen as may be favourable to our own: Ene- 
my, and keep us within our Ports; which 
I ſay, as France lies to England, is almoſt 
impoſſible: for if We lie about: Falmouth, 
or the Landis end. no Fleet. from Bref-or 
the Ocean can ęeſcape us without a Miracle; 
and if the Deſigu be to ĩnvade us from any 
2 | O0 3 Port 
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Port in the Cllannel, à very fewo Ships 
(which may ſafely lie at Anchor) will cer 
tainly prevent it. Nor is it to be conceiv- 
ed that That cautious Prince will be at a 
vaſt Expence for the Contingency of ſuch 
a cxitical Wind, or will: fend an Army in- 
to a Country where their Retreat is certain- 
Iy cut off, when the failing in any part of 
his Deſign will bring a new War upon hiin, 
which lately coſt a third part of his People, 
a great many large Countries and! ſtrong 
Towns with all the Honor he had heaped 
* by his former Victories, to get rid of. 

And here I muſt confels; that the Mis. 
ee of our Naval Force (which is 
our known Strength) for theſe laſt eight 
Vears, is the ſtrongeſt, as it is the moſt uſu- 
al Argument againſt me: which unriddles 


a Myſtery I did not underſtand before, tho 


J never was ſo foolilh às to believe all the 


Errors of that kind were the Effects of 


chance or ignorance; or that loſing fo ma. 
ny Opportunities of deſttoying the French 
Fleet had not ſome Extraordinary, tho Oc. 
cult. Cauſe; and yet notwithſtanding the 
reſtleſs Attempts of our Enemies, and the 
paltry Politicks of our-own-wretched State 


110 ES 2, men, 
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men, this Fleet triumpliantly defended us, 
fo that our Enemies in eight Vears War 


could not get _ eee pl inva 
our Country. JED} 
It is abjefied; r the) Officers « wy our 
Fleee' may be corrupted, or that a Storm 
may ariſe which may deſtroy it all at once, 
and therefore we ought to have two ſtrings 
to our BoW. By which I perccive all their 
Fears lie one way, and that they do not 
care if they precipitate us into inevi- 
table Ruin at home, to prevent a diſtant Poſ- 
ſibility of it from France. But I think this 
Phantom too may be laid by a well train⸗ 
cd Militia, and then all their Bugbears will 
vaniſh. This word can be no ſooner out, 
but there is a volley of ſmall Shot let fly at 
me: What! muſt we truſt our Safety to an 
undiſciplined Mob, who never dreamt og 
fighting when tfiey undertook: the Service; 
who are not indured to the Fatigue of a 
Camp, or ever ſaw the Face of an Enemy: 
And then they magnify mercenary Troops; 
as if there was an intrinſick Virtue in a 
red Coat, or that a Raggamuffin from rob. 
bing of Hen - Rooſts, in two Campaigns, could 
be 1 into a Hero. Tho I muſt con- 
0 4 TT feſs 
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fels the Conduct of the Court by induſtri- 


ouſly enervating this Force, do in ſome 
meaſure juſtify their Objections: For the 
deteſtable Policies of the laſt Reigns were 


with the utmoſt Art and Application to 


diſarm the People, and make the Militia 


uſcleſs, to countenance a ſtanding Army in 
order to bring in Popery and Slavery; and 
if any Methods were propoſed to make it 

more ſerviceable, the Court would never 
ſuffer them to be debated; and ſuch Offi 
cers as were more zealous in exerciſing their 
Companies than others, were reprimanded, 
as deſigning to raiſe a Rebellion. And now 
the worthy: Patriots of this Reign are tak- 
ing advantage of the traiterous Neglect and 
infamous Policies of the laſt. But why 
may not a Militia be made aſeful? Why 
may not the Nobility, Gentry, and Free- 
holders of England be truſted with the De- 
fence of their own Lives, Eſtates and Li. 
berties, without having Guardians and Keep- 
ers aſſigned them? And why may they not 
defend them with as much Vigour and Cou. 
rage as Mercenaries who have nothing to 
loſe, nor any other Tie to engage their Fi- 
delity, than the inconſiderable pay of Six- 
£9 | J pence 
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pence a Day, which they may 1 from 
the Conqueror? 5 

Why may not the Laws fox ſhooting in 
Croſsbows be changed into Firelocks, and 
a competent Number of them be kept in 
every Pariſh for the young Men to exerciſe 
with on Holidays, and Rewards offered to 


the moſt PO, to ſtir up their Emula- 


tion ? 

Why may not the whole Militia of Eng- 
land be reduced to ſixty thouſand, and a 
third part. of thoſe kept by turns in con: 
ſtant Exerciſe? _ 

Why may not a Man be liked in the 
Militia. till he be diſcharged by his Maſter, 
as well as in the Army till he be diſcharged 
by his Captain? And why may not the 
ſame Horſe be always ſent forth, unleſs it 
can be made appear he is dead or maimed! 

Why may not the private Soldiers of the 
Army, when they are diſperſed in the ſe. 
veral parts of the Kingdom, be ſent to the 
Militia? and why. may not the infcriour 
Officers of the Army in ſome proportion 
command them? _ 

I ſay, theſe and other like things may be 
done, and ſome of them are done in our 


* 
* 
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own Plantations, and the Iſlands of Ferſey 


and Guernſey, as alſo. in Poland, SwitSer- 2 
land, and the Country of the Griſons; which 
are Nations much leſs conſiderable than 


England, have as formidable Neighbours, 
no Sea nor Fleet to defend them, nothing 
but a Militia to depend upon, and yet no 


one dares attack them. And we have ſeen 


as great Performances done formerly by the 
Apprentices of. London, and in the late 
War by the Vaudois in Savoy, the Mique- 
lets in Catalonia, and the Militia in Ireland, 


as can be paralleled in Hiſtory : And ſo it 


would be with. us, if the Court will give 
their hearty aſſiſtance in promoting this De- 
ſign ? if the King would appear in Perſon 
at the Head of them, and give Rewards and 
Honour to ſuch as deſerve them, we ſhould 
quickly ſee the young Nobility and Gentry 
appear magnificent in Arms and Equipage, 
ſhew a generous Emulation in outvying one 
another in Military Exerciſes, and place a 
noble Ambition in making themſelves ſer- 
viceable to their Country: as anciently the 
Acbaians and Thebans from being the moſt 
contemptible Nations in Greece, by the Con. 
duct of „ Epaminondas, and Phi. 

lopemen, 
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lem came to have the beſt dlfciplined 


Ttobps- and wow excellent Soldiers in ts 
World. 15 


They ebjea;/ that tuch a Militia as this 
is a Standing Army, and will be as dange- 


rous and much more chargeable, ' I anſwer; 


That there can be rio danger from an 
Army - Where the Nobility and Gentty of 
England are the Conimanders, and the Bo- 


dy of it made up of the Frecholders, their 


Sons and Servants unleſs we can conceive 


that the Nobility and Gentry will join in 


an unnatural Deſign to make void their own 
T itles to their*Eftates and Liberties : : and 


if they could entettain ſd ridiculous a Pro- 


poſition, they would never be öbeyed by 
the Soldiers, who will have a Reſpect to 
thoſe that fend them forth and pay them, 


and to whom they muſt return again when 


their time is expired. For if 1 ſend a Man, 
I will as ſurely chuſe one who ſhall fight 


for me, as à mercenary Officer will chuſe 


one that ſhall fight againſt me : and the late 
Governments are Witneſſes to the truth of 
this, Who debauched the Militia more than 
ever I hope to ſee it again; and yet durſt 
never rely upon them to afliſt their arbi- 


rrary 
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trary Deſigns ; as we may remember in the 


Duke of Monmouth s Invaſion, their, Ofi- 


cers durſt not bring them near his Army 
for fear of a Revolt. Nay, the Penfio- 
ner - Parliament themſelves turned ſhort up · 


on the Court, when they expected them to 

give the finiſhing. Stroke to our Ruin. 
To the laſt. part of the. Objection, That 

this Militia will be more chargeable than 


an Army; I anſwer, That ſince (as I ſup- 
© Poſe) no Man propoſcs wholly to. lay them 


aſide, if we add the extraordinary Expence 


of maintaining twenty thouſand Men to 


the ordinary charge of the Militia, it is 
"much more than ſufficient to make the lat- 
ter uſeful. But if this Objection were true, 
it ought not to enter into competition With 


the Preſervation of our Laws and Liberties; 


for it is better to give a third part of my 
Eſtate, if it were neceſſar >, than to have all 
taken from me. 1 

And tho it. ſhould be granted, chat a 


Militia i is not as ſcrviceable as an Army kept 
to conſtant Diſciplige, yet I belicys. theſe 


Gentlemen themſelves will confeſs, that ſix- 
ty thouſand of them trained as before, are 


35 good as twenty thouſand of their Sand 
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ing Troops, which is the Queſtion ; for it is 


impoſſible to have them Both uſeful at the 


ſame time, they being as incompatible as 


broad and clipt Money, never current to- 
gether ; and therefore the Court muſt de- 
pend wholly upon a Militia, or elſe they 
will not depend upon them at all. And 
this by the way may ſilence that Objection, 
that we muſt keep our Army till the Mi- 
litia be diſciplined; for that will never 


done whilſt the Court has an Army: ne? of 
the ſame Objection will be made ſeven Years 


hence as now; ſo that a ſmall Army can 
be of no uſe to us, but to make our Fleet 


neglected, to hinder the Militia from being 


trained, and inflave us at home: for they 
are too few to defend us againſt an Invaſi- 
on, and too many for the People to oppoſe. 

J dare ſpeak with the greater Aſſurance 


upon this Subject, having the Authority of 


as great Men as the World hath produced 


for my Juſtification. Machiave/ ſpends 


ſeyeral Chapters to prove, that no Prince 


or State ought to -ſuffer any of their Sub- 


jects to make War their Profeſſion, and 
that no Nation can be ſecure with any o- 


ban "TENG than a ſettled Militia. My Lord 


TE 


Bacon 


- 


Fuer in e a W Taſha: 

ny againſt a Standing Army, and particu- 
| larly he tells us, that a mercenary Army 
is. fitteſt to invade a Country, but a Mili- 
tia to defend it ; becauſe the firſt have Eſtates 
to get, and the latter to protect. Mr. Har- 
rington has founded his whole Oceana up- 

on a trained Militia; and I have lately read 
a French Book, called, The Hiſtory of the 
Politicks of France, which ſays, Enfis fi on 
weut ruiner les Anglais il ſuffit de les abli- 
ger @ tenir des Troupes ſur pied *. Nay, 1 
| believe no Author ever treated of a free 
Government, that did not expreſs his Ab- 
Horrence of an Army; fot (as my Lord 
Bacon ſays) whaever does uſe them, tho 
he may ſpread his Feathers for a Time, he 
will mew them ſoon after: and raiſe them 
with What deſign you plcaſc; yet, like the 
time they will certainly turn Sheep- biters. 

Perhaps it will be ſaid, that the Artille- 
ry of the World is changed ſince ſome of 
theſe wrote, and War is become more a 
| Myſtery, and therefore more e ende is 
"PN 7. e. Ton rein s the Engliſh, ler them keep 7 4 Stand. 

Army. 
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be neceſſary 


C 


Knowledge: but theſe Men will not be loſt 


313 


neceſſaty to make good Soldiers. But 


_ wherein does this Myſtery conſiſt? not in 


exerciſing a Company and obeying a few 


words of Command; theſe are Myſteries 


a few Weeks. Nay, I have heard that the 


Modern Exerciſe is much ſhorter and caficr 
than the Ancient. But the great Improve 


ments in War are in regular Encampments, 
Fortification, Gunnery, skilful Engineering, 
&c. Theſe are Arts not to be learned with- 
out much Labour and Experience, and are 
as much gained in the Cloſet as in the 
Field; and I ſuppoſe no Man will ſay, 


that the keeping Standing Forces is noſe. 


ry to make a good Engineer. 

As to actual Experience in War, ds 
not eſſential either to a Standing Army or 
a Militia, as ſueh; but the former may be 


without it, and the latter gain it according 


as they have Opportunities of Action. It is 
true at preſent the Army hath been trained 
up in a long War, and hath gained great 


when they are disbanded, they will be ſtill 
in England; and if the Parliament does 
give them a Gratuity Tuitable to the Ser- 
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vice they have done their Country, they 


will be ready to reſume their Au when. 


ever occaſion offers. 


But I deſire to know of theſe. "Dadrions 


how comes an Army neceſſary to our Pre- 
ſervation now, and never ſince the Con- 


queſt before? Did ever the prevailing Par- 
ty in the Wars of Zork and Lancaſter at- 
tempt to keep up a Standing Army to ſup- 


port themſelves? No: they had more Senſe 


than to ſacrifice their own Liberty, and more 


Honour than to inſlave their Country, the 


more eaſily to carry on their own Faction. 


Were not the Spaniards as powerful, 2s 
good Soldiers, and as much our Enemies, 
as the French are now? Was not Flanders 
as near us as France? and the Popiſh In- 
tereſt in Queen Eligabeth's time as ſtrong 
as the Jacobite is now? and yet that moſt 
excellent Princeſs never dreamt of a Stand- 
ing Army, but thought her ſureſt Empire 
was to reign in the Hearts of her Subjects, 
which the following Story ſufficiently teſti- 
fies. When the Duke of Alanſon came 
over to England, and for ſome time had 
admired the Riches of the City, che Con- 
duct of her Government, and the Magniff. 
S504 q cence 
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cence of her Court, he asked her amidſt 
ſo much Splendor, where were her Guards) 


which Queſtion ſhe reſolved a few Days 
after when ſhe took him in her Coach thro 
the City, and pointing to the People (who 
received her in Crouds with repeated Ac- 
clamations) Theſe, ſaid ſhe, my Lord, are 
my Guards; theſe have their Hands, their 
Hearts, and their Purſes always ready at 
my Command: and theſe were Guards in- 
deed, who defended her thro a long and 
ſucceſsful Reign of 44 Years; againſt all the 


Machinations of Rowe, the Power of Hain, 


a diſputed Title, and the... perpetual Con- 
ſpiracies of her on Popiſh Subjects; a Se- 
curity the Roman Emperors could not boaſt 
of with their Pretorian Bands, and er 
Eaſtern and Weſtern Armies. ; 
Were not the French as powerful in 
Charles the Second and King James's time, 
as they are after this long and deſtructive 
War, and a leſs Alliance to oppoſe them} 
and yet we then thought a much leſs Ar- 
my than is now contended for, a moſt in- 
ſupportable Grievance; inſomuch that in 
King Charles the Second's Reign the Grand 
Jury preſented I and the Penſioner- 
8 Parliament 
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and Treaſure, paid ſuch vaſt and unequal 


its Foundation, and reduced it to its anci. 
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Parliament voted them to be a Nuſance , | 


ſent Sir J. Williamſon to the Tower, for 


ſay ing the King might keep Guards for the 
Defence of his Perſon, and addreſſed to 
have them disbanded. And now our Apoſ- 
tates would make their Court by doing 
what the worſt Parliament ever England 
faw. could not think of without Horrot and 
Confuſion. They fay the King of France 
was in league with our late Kings, ſo he 
is with us; and he would have broke it 
then, if he had thought it ſafe, and for 
his Intereſt, as much as now. But they 
fay we have more diſaffected Perſons to join | 
with him; which 1 muſt deny, for I be- 
lieve no King of England in any Age had 
deſervedly more Intereſt than the prefent; 
and if during ſuch an expenſive War, in 
which we have conſumed fo much Blood 


Faxes, loſt ſo many thouſand Ships, and 
bore a ſhock by recoining our Money, which 
would have torn up another Nation from 


ent Chaos, when moſt Countries would 
have ſunk under the Misfortune, and re- 
pined at their Deliverance (as Men in fick- th 
V1 T6] ns neſs 5 
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neſs” commonly ' quarrel with their deareſt 
Friends) 1 ſay, if at that time he had fo 


great and univerſat an Intereſt, there can 
be no doubt but in times of Peace, when 
the People reap the Fruits of that Courage 
and Conduct he hath ſhewn in their De- 
fence, he will be the moſt beloved and 
glorious Prince that ever filled wy Engliſh 
Throne. 

1 wilt make one Aﬀertion more, and 
hike conclude this Difcourfe, vis. That 
the moſt likely way of reſtoring King James, 
is Wr ome. 4 err 1 to keep 
him out. 

For the King's Safety ſtands upon a Rock 
whilſt it depends upon the ſolid Foundation 
of the Affections of the People, which is 
never to be ſhaken till it is as evident as 
the Sun in the Firmament, that there is a 
formed Deſign to overthrow our Laws and 
Liberties; but if we keep a Standing Ar- 
my all depends ypon the uncertain and ca- 
pricious Humours of the Soldiery, which 
in all Ages have produced more violent 
and ſudden Revolutions, than ever have 
been known in unarmed Governments : For 
there bs ſuch a Chain of Dependance a. 
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mongſt them, that if two or three of the 
chief Officers ſnould be diſobliged, or have 
Intrigues with Jacobite Miſtreſſes; or if 
the King of France could once again buy 
his Penſioners into the Court or Army, or 


offer a better Market to ſome that are in 
already, we ſhall have another Rehearſal Re- 


volution, and the People be only idle Spec- 


tators of their own Ruin. And whoſoever 
conſiders the Compoſition of an Army, 
and doubts this, let him look back to the 
Roman Empire, where he will find out of 
twenty ſix, Emperors, ſixteen depoſed. and 
murdered. by their own Armies; nay, half 
the Hiſtory of the World is made up of Ex- 
amples of this kind: but we need not go 
apy farther than our own Country, where 
we have twice kept Armies in times of 
Peace, and both times they turned out their 
own Maſters. The firſt under Cromwel ex- 
pelled that Parliament under which they 
had fought. ſucceſsfully for many Years; 
after wards under General Monck they deſtroy- 


ed the Government they before ſet up, and 


brought back King Charles the Second ; and 
he afterwards disbanded them, leſt they 
might hayc turned him out again. The other 
AAA | Inſtance 


—— 
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Inſtance is freſh in every one's Memory, 
how King Jamess Army joined with the 
Prince of Orange, now our rightful and 
lay ful Ping. And what could have been 
expected otherwiſe from Men of diſſolute 
and debauched Principles, who call them- 
ſelves Soldiers of Fortune 3 Who make Mur- 
der. their Profeſſion, and enquire no farther 
into the Juſtice, of the Cauſe, than how 
they ſhall be paid; bs who muſt be falſe, ra- 
paciqus and crucl in their own Defence ? 
For having no other Profeſlion or Subſiſ⸗ 
tence to depend upon, they are forced to 
ſtir up the Ambition of Princes, and en- 
gage them in perpetual Quarrels, that they 
may ſhare of the Spoils they make. Such 
Men, like ſome ſort of ravenous Fiſh, fare 
beſt in a Storm; and therefore we may 
reaſonably ſuppoſe they will be better pleaſ- 
ed with the tyrannical Government of the 
late King, than the mild and gracious Ad. 
miniſtration of his preſent Majeſty, who 
came over to England to reſcue us from 
Oppreſſion, and he has done it, and tri- 

umphs in it in ſpite of his Enemies. 
In this Diſcourſe I have purpoſely omit. 
ted „e of the leſſer Inconveniencies 
23 attending 
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attending a Standing Army, ſuch as frequent 
Quatrels, Mutders and Robberies, the De- 


truction of all the Game in the Countty; | 
the quartering upon publick, and ſome- 
times private Houſes; the influencing Elec- 
tions of Parliament, by an artificial Diftri- 
bution of Quarters; the rendering fo many 
Men uſclefs to Labour, and almoſt Propa- 
vation, together with a much greater De- 
ſtruction of them, by taking them from a 
YJabofious way of living to a looſe idle Life; 
and beſides this, the Inſolence of the Offi 
vers, and the Debaucheries that are com. 
mitted both by them and their Soldiers in 
all the Towns they come in, to the Ruin 
of multitudes of Women, Diſhonour of 
their Families and ill Example to others; 
and a numerous train of Miſchiefs beſides, 
almoſt endleſs to enumerate. Theſe are 
trivial as well as particular Grievances, in 
feſpect of thoſe I have treated about, which 
ſtrike at the Hearts. blood of our Conſtitu- 
tion, and therefore I thought theſe not con- 
Nderable enough to 'bear a part in a Diſ- 
conrſe of this nature : Beſides they often 
' Procure their vwn Remedy, working Mi- 
ns, and making ſome Men ſee that were 
born 
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born blind, and impregnable againſt all the 
Artillery of Reaſon; for Experience is on- 
ly the Miſtreſs of Fools: A wiſe Man 


will know a Pike will bite when he ſees 


his Tecth, which another will not make 
diſcovery of but by the loſs of a Finger. 

What 1 haue faid here againſt Standing 
Aummies, I would be underſtood of ſuch as 
are the Inſtruments of Tyranny and their 
Country's Ruin, and therefore I need make 
no Apology to our on, Which was raiſed 
by the Conſent of the Parliament in this 
juſt and neceſſary War, and next unto God 


and our great and glorious Deliverer, have 


by their Bravery and Conduct preſerved our 
Liberties, and the Proteſtant Religion thro 
0 For if in future Reigns any De- 
ſigns bod be levelled againſt our Laws, 
we may be aſſured theſe Men would be diſ- 
carded, and others promoted in their rooms, 
who are fit for ſuch arbitrary Purpoſes. 
Nor do I think it reaſonable that our 
Army ſhould be ruined by that Peace which 
by their Courage and Fidelity they have 
procured for their Country ; and I doubt 
not but the Generoſity and Gratitude of 
the Parliament will give them a Donative 
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equal to their Commiſſions, which, when 
the Foreigners are paid and ſent home, will 
amount to no extraordinary Sum; at moſt 
it is but ſuppoſing the War to have ſix 
Months longer continuance, which js an 
caſy Compoſition for the Charge of keep- 
ing them. But if there are any Gentlemen 
amongſt them who think we can'no other- 
wiſe . expreſs our. Gratitude, ' but by ſigning 
and ſealing our own Ruin, I hope we ſhall 
diſappoint their Expectations, and not give 
the World occaſion to tell ſo fooliſh a Sto- 
ry of us, as that we turned to Graſs one of 
the moſt powerful Monarchs in the World 
for breaking our Laws, that we maintained 
an eight years War at the expence of forty 
Millions of Money, and the Blood of three 
hundred thouſand Men, to juſtify the glo- 
rious Action we have done; that by it we 
preſerved all Europe beſides, and /of# our 
own Liberties ; at leaſt I hope it ſhall not 
be faid we Ferrer to it. 
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. + Moi, and ſeveral of his Fiend 
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| Dar Sir, © 


OV know, e Fellow + af. 
ſures us, that upon the Ceſſation of 
Oracles, Lamentable Cries were heard in 
the Air, proclaiming along the Coaſts the 
Death of the great Pan: And have not 
you upon this Dearth of good Senſe, and 
this Ceſſation of Wit? tell me truly; have 
not you heard 
Theſe ſounds upon the Corniſh Shove, . 
The ſage Will Urwin * ig 10 more! 
Gone is the Unzverſal Lord of Mit] he to 
whom all the Wits paid Homage; for whom 
his Subjects ſet a Tax upon Words, and 
j PLuTaRcn, * A Coffee-Man in Covent-Garden. 
LHE laid 
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laid exorbitant Cuſtoms on Thoughts 
He is dead, alas, he is dead) 
Dead I mean, Sir, in a legal Capacity, 
that is, Out-lawed and gone into the Fry. 
ars; to go into which is once more to 
Outlaw himſelf. He has done it, Sir and 
ill Fortune has brought him to be a Felo de 
1 that way. For ſince the Law thought 
it but Juſt to put Will out of its Protecti- 
on, Mill thought it but prudent to put him- 
ſelf out of its Power. And ſince the Law 
could uſe him with ſo much Contempt, 
as to declare to all the World that it does 
not care for Will Urwin, Wil, who. is 
extreamly ſtout in Adverſity, has declared 
by his Actions that he does not care for 
the Law. Vigil tells us in his Sixth Book, 
that the Souls in Hell were buſied about 
the ſame things in which they were em- 
ployed upon Earth; Even ſo does Sage Mill 
uſe the ſame Nutmeg-Grater, and the ſame 
Tea- Pot in the Fryars, that he handled be- 
fore in Bouſtreet. Thus has he left the 
ene tho he loves them, 
7 Wite-Erprs mn Flcetirher + was at that —_ an 
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and without taking any leave of them. For 
Will thinks they cannot be long from him, 
and he ſays. he expects that in a very little 
time his old Company ſhould be conſtant 
at his new Houſe. And doſt not thou 
think that they too have reaſon to expect 
the very ſame thing? For as the Death of 
any Man ought to put all his Friends in 
mind, that he went before but to lead them 
the way; ſo Mills Departure from this mi- 
ſerable Life, this lewd Covent-Garden- Life, 
and his ferrying from Somerſet-/tairs to the 
infernal Shore of Alſatia, ſhould be a Me- 
mento to the reſt of the Wits, that he is 
but gone whither they all muſt follow. 

To leave off Poetical Similies, this Body- 
Politick is in a curſed Condition; and 
cannot keep long together without a Head. 
The Members are at preſent in a grave De- 
bate how to get one. To morrow the whole 
Houſe will reſolve it ſelf into a Grand 
Committee, to conſult about Ways and 
Means of making Proviſion for the Com- 
mon Neceſſities. Some talk of an Exciſe 
upon May-Dew,. and Rasberry- Brandy: 
That there will be a Poll is ſtrongly aſſerted, 
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in which every Man is to pay according to 
his reſpective condition. To morrow it 
will de known to how much each Man's 
Quota amounts. As for Example; How 
much a Poet is to pay, how much a Mis, 
how much a Politician, and how much a 
Critick. A Critick did I ſay? I beg your 
Pardon. They have voted Nemine Contra. 
dicente, that they will ceſs no Critick till 
Mr. Moyle returns. 
1 have given them my Sentiments upon 
the fore-mentioned Poll, which were, that 
it was ſomething hard to make a Man 
pay for being called, Wir, Poet,' or Cri- 
tick ; That they ſaw by Experience lately 
in the State, that poor Dogs grumbled to 
pay for their Titles. How then could they 
think that People would be contented to 
be Taxed for their Nick-Names? That in 
ſetling this Tax they were to take a quite 
contrary Method, to that which was taken 
upon ſetling a Tax in the State. That in 
the State, ſometimes a Man paid for what 
he really had; As for Example, when 2 
Country Squite paid for his Land or his 
Money; and ſometimes. for what he re- 
5 * 
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ally had not, as when a Cit that is twice 
dubbed, Knight by the King, and Cuckold 
by his Wife, pays for his Honour, and for 
his Children. The firſt of which is but 
as it were his, for it & really the King's; 
and the fecond of whick are but as it 
were his, for they ate really the Courtier's 
who helped him to his Title. In the State 
too a Man is made to pay for ſomething 
which he does, or for fomething which 
he does not. As a Farobite pays ſo 
much fox Swearing when he's Drunk, 
and ſo much more for not Swearing when 
he is Sober. But that in our cafe, if we 
would be exactly Faſt, we ſhould make 
People pay neither for what they have, 
nor for what they have not; nor for what 
they do, not for what they do not; But 
ſhould oblige them to Pay only for pre- 
tending to have what they really have nor, 
or for offering to do, what they are utter- 
ly incapable of doing. That thus the Tax 
would certainly fall upon the moſt Solvent 
Part of the Body. For how ridiculous 
would it be to Tax-a Man for having Poe- 
try and Wit, when they arc almoſt always 
Signs, that he hath not a Farthing to Pay? 
On 
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On the other ſide, how abſurd would it be 
to Tax him for a bare want of thoſe Qua- 
lities? ſince when a Man is Dull without 
pretending, it is ten to one but he is Poor, 
for Riches make Men Vain, and Vanity 
makes them Affected. But he who is not 
much at his Eaſe, is hardly at leiſure for 
Affectation, and I have often ſeen, that 
when Vanity has thrown a Fop out of Na. 
ture, Neceſſity has brought him back again: 
But a rich Rogue will be ſure to be always 
pretending. Fortune takes Pleaſure in mak- 
ing thoſe Vain, whom Nature before made 
Impotent, and both of them often con- 
ſpire: to finiſh a Coxcomb. Thus I would 
have none Pay, but they who put Gravity 
upon us for Wiſdom, Viſions for Politicks, 
and Quibbles for Wit; and I would have 
no Man at any Expence for being called 
a Poet, a Wit, or a Critick, unleſs it be 
by himſelf. It would be equally hard to 
lay a Tax upon any one, for his III- For- 
tune, or for his Ill - Nature, ſince they are 
things of which no Man is Maſter. But 
what! a Sot cannot help his Vanity. A- 
greed, But then it makes him ſo much 
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happier. than he deſerves to be, that he 
may well be contented to Pay it, 


B Will's that was, 
dag. 5. 1695. 


7s: 
Tour moſt humble Servant, 


John Dennis. 8 
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To WaLTtr MorYLE, E/q; 
Dear Sir, 


H O' you are already indebted a Let- 

ter to me, yet I think fit to give 

you credit for another ; though perhaps you 
may little deſire to run into Debt this way: 
But it is for two Reaſons that I give you 
the Trouble of this. For, in the firſt place, 
I am taking a turn for a little while in 
the Country, and I deſign that the Preven. 
tion of this ſhould make ſome amends for 
the Delay of my next. In the ſecond place, 
Q I have 
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1 have made (ſome proviſion of Scandal, 
which I am willing to make uſe of, before 
it grows ſtale upon my Hands. Juſt after 
I writ my laſt, I threw my ſelf into a De. 
tached Party, which marched from Wills 
to Namur; with the ſame Deſign that the 
Volunteers went to Breſt, to keep out of 
the Fray, and be Spectators of the Action. 
However, before they were come to Blows, 
I went amongſt the Tents, and had ſome Dil. 
courſe with Major-General Ramſay * whom 
I found to be Father to Mr. Bays's Par- 
 Tthenope. For the Major-General is a very 

' honeſt Fellow, who ſells Ale by the Town 
Wall: We had the Satisfaction to ſcc that 
the Town was taken, and the whole Siege 
was carried on as Sieges generally are, with 
a great deal more Noiſe than Miſchicf, 
On TY laſt, which was the ſecond of 
September, I travelled into the City, where 
J had the Satisfaction to ſee two very ridi- 
culous Sights. The firſt was a Bawd cart- 
ed for an Aion which had ſome relation 
to that memorable Day. For ſhe was con- 
* of 'being an Accomplice in ſetting 


* * Proprietor of a Pup pet-Show, | | 
Fire 


Fire 
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Fire to an ancient and venerable Pile of 


the City, that is, ſhe was found guilty of 


being inſtrumental in the clapping an Al- 
derman. I ſtood in a Bookſeller's Shop to ſee 
her pats, which Bookſeller + was packing up 
fome Scoundrel Anthors to ſend them away 
to the Plantations. Theſe Authors are Cri- 
minals, which being ſentenced to be burnt 
here, have at laſt found Grace and got off 
with Tranſportation. You remember the 
terrible News that we heard at P 
which, as it ſprung from a ridiculous Occa- 
ſion, that is, my Lady Mayoreſs's Goſſip- 
ing, has had. a comical Conſequence. For 
the Common-Council have made an Or- 
der, by which my Lady Mayoreſs is diſ- 
penſed during the Wars, from ſecing rhoſe 
Children born in the City, which are got 
in the Suburbs ; that is, from being preſent 
at one of their Wive's Labours. But it is 
time to return to the Fair. | Laſt Night 1 
took a turn in the Cloiſters, where 1 was 
entertained with a great many Dialogues 
between Vizor and. Yallency * Wig, upon 
which I leave you to. be Judge, whether 
N Mr. Richard Parker, under the Royal Exchange 
* A celebrated Perriwig-maker. | 
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my Eyes or my Ears were the better en- 


tertained of the two. For I heard a great 
deal of unintelligible Language, ad dr eſſed 
to a great many inviſible Faces. As if be- 
cauſe the Women had reſolved not to be 
Seen, the Men had determined not to be 
Underſtood; and had in revenge eclipſed 
the Light of their Underſtanding by Fuſti. 
an, as the others had obſcured the Luſtre 
of their Eyes by Velvet. Formerly the La- 
dies made uſe of White and Red to attract, 
but within theſe thirty Years black has 
ſucceeded, and the Devil is found more 
tempting in his proper Colour. I have nei- 
ther time nor place for any more. You 
ſhall have the reſt by the firſt Opportunity. 
Tours, &C. 


John Dennis. 


_ _ 


To r MorLz, 255 
Dear Sir, 


OUR long Silence made me conjec- 
ture, that you are ſo intent upon be- 
ing Burgeſs of Ja/taſh, that you had forgot 
the Citizens of Covent-Garden. At laſt | 
received an agreeable Letter from you. You 
. | had 
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had beſt have a care of talking in Cora 
wal, at the rate that you write to your 
Friends. If you do, the Corni ſp. men may 
not think you rightly qualified to repre- 
ſent them. When you left the Town, you 
talked of a Critical Correſpondence between 
us. But Idleneſs on your ſide, and ill Hu- 
mour on mine, have baulked a very hope- 
ful Deſign. But an Accident has lately hap- 
pened, which obliges me to provoke you. 
For there has juſt been a Play acted, called 
The Mock- Marriage, the Author * of which, 
whoſe Name I have forgot, aſſerts dogma- 
tically in his Preface, that he who writes 
by Rule ſhall only have his Labour for his 
Pains. I know not what this Author can 
mean by this. For, whom does he pretend 
« o perſuade by this fine Aſſertion? Not Mr. 

Moyle, and Me at leaſt. We know indeed 

very well, that a Man may write regular. 

ly, and yet fail of pleaſing ; and that a 

Poet may pleaſe in a Play that is not re- 
ec. Wl gular. - But this is eternally true, that he 
be.  vho writes regularly ceteris paribus, muſt 
got aways pleaſe more, than he who tranſ- 
Q 1M * 7his Play was written by Mr. Thomas Scot, who | 
vou % vrate another, called the Unhappy Marriage. 


had Q3 : greſſes 
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greſſes the Rules. Nothing can pleaſe in 2 
Play but Nature, no not'in a Play which 
is written againſt the Rules; and the more 
there is of Nature in any Play, -the more 
that Play muſt delight, Now the Rules 
are nothing but an Obſervation of Nature: 
For Nature is Rule and Order it (elf. There 
is not one of the Rules, but what might 
be uſed to evince this. But 1 ſhall be con- 
tented with ſhewing ſome Inſtances of it, 
even in the Mechanical Rules of the Uni- 
ties. And firſt for that of Place; it is cer- 
tain that it is in Nature impoſſible, for 2 
Man who is in the Square in Covent- Gar- 
den, to ſee the things, that at the ſame 
time are tranſacted ar Weſtminſter. And 
then for that of Time, a reaſonable Man 
may delude himſelf ſo far, as to fancy that 
he ſits for the ſpace of twelve Hours, with- 
out removing, cating or {ſleeping ; but he 
muſt be a Devil that can fancy he does it 
for a Week. What I have ſaid may evince 
a Neceſſity of obſerving the Unities of Time 
and of Place, if a Poet would thoroughly 
Write up to Nature: And then the Unity 
of Action. follows on courſe. For, that 
two Actions which are entire, and indepen- 
l dent 
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dent, ſhould happen in the ſame ſhort 


paſs of Place, begin together, go on toge- 
ther, and end together, without obſtruct- 
ing or confounding one another ; this in- 
deed may be done upon the Stage, but in 


Nature it is highly improbable. Well then, 
ſince the Rules are nothing but Nature it 


ſelf, and nothing but Nature can pleaſe, 
and ſince the more that any Play has of 
Nature, the more that Play muſt delight; 
it follows, that a Play which is regularly 
written, ceteris paribus, muſt pleaſe more 
than a Play which is written - againſt the 
Rules, this is a Demonſtration. Rule 
may be ſaid to be to a Play, what Symetry 
of Parts is known to be to a'Face: The 
Features may be regular, and yet a great 
or a delicate Air 'may be wanting. And 
there may be a commanding or engaging 
Air, in a Face whoſe Features are not re- 
gular. But this all the World muft allow 
of, that there can never be ſeen any ſove- 
reign Beanty, where Air and Regularity of 
Features are not united. Thus is Reaſon 
againſt this Author, but the Miſchief is, 
that Experience is againſt him too. For all 

i Q 4 your 
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your Dramatick Poets muſt confeſs, that 
the Plays which they have writ with moſt 
Regularity, have been thoſe which have pleaſ- 
ed moſt. I muſt trouble you with another 
Dramatical Criticiſm, but not till the next 


0 n. 


7. am Tours, g. 


October 26. 1695. | lane Dennis 
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To Mr. Concer EVE. 


Bake in 8 O4. 7. 1695; 
Dear Sir, 


Came home from the Lande Bad Ye- 


ſterday, where I found three Letters 
from Mr. Dennis, and one from You with 
a humorous Deſcription: of Fahn Abaſſus *. 
Since the dubbing of Don Quixote, and the 
A Nickname given to a ſtupid $ , fond 
of Piays — oak. rg —_ 1 to 1 ſaid, 


zo ſee the Poets of the 575 and was by ſome of them 
introduced among the Wiis of Will's Coffee-Houſe in 


Coveni- Garden among whom they admitted him, ung 
the form of a Poetical Conſecraires, as 4 Member of 
their Society. 


Cor. 


reren * ME. 1 
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Coronation of Petrarch in the Capitol, there 
has not been ſo great a Solemnity as the Con- 
ſecration of John Abaſſus. In all the Pa- 
gan- Ritual, I never met with the Form of 
Poectical Orders; but I believe the Ceremo- 
ny of Conſecrating a Man to Apollo, is the 
ſame with devoting a Man to the Diz Manes, 
for both are Martyrs to Fame. I believe not 
a Man of the Erave- Club durſt aſſiſt at this 
ridiculous Scene, for fear of laughing out- 
right. Mycherley was in his Kingdom, and 
for my part I would have rather ſate there 
than in the Houſe of Commons. Would to 
God I could laugh with you for one Hour 
or two at all the ridiculous things that have 
happened at Wills Coffee-houſe ſince. I left it, 
it is the merrieſt place in the World; like 
Africa, every Day it produces a Monſter; and 
they are begot there juſt as Pliny ſays they 
arc in Africa, Beaſts of different kinds come 
to drink, mingle with one another and be- 
get Monſters, Preſent my humble Duty to 
my new Lord, + and tell him, that I am pre- 
paring an Addreſs to congratulate his Ac- 
ceſſion to the Throne of the Rabble. Tell 
the Lady who was the Author of the Hue 
4 Halifax. 

| and 
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and Cry after me, ſhe might have ſent out a 


hundred Hues and Crys before ſhe would 


have found a Poet. I took an effectual Courſe 
not to be apprehended for a Poet; for 1 
went down clad like a Soldier, with a new 


Suit of Cloaths on, and, I think, there could 


not have been a better Diſguiſe for a Poet, 
- unleſs I had ſtolen Dr. Blackmore's Coat. 
Mr. Dennis (ent me down Peter Mottenx's 
Parodie. I can ſay very little of the Poem, 
but as for the Dialogue, I think, it was the 
firſt time that Morteux ſuffered any body 
to talk with him, though indeed here he 
interrupts Monſieur Boileau in the midſt of the 
firſt word. My humble Service to Mr. F/ych- 
erty, I deſire you would write me ſome 
News of the Stage, and what Progreſs you 
have made in your Tragedy. x 


J am 
Tour affettionate Friend 


and Servant, 


W. MorYLE. 


The Mourning-Bride. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Coxcreve's Anſiver to 
M,. Mor rz. 


1 Fr, 


Cannot but think, that a Letter from me 

in London, to you in Cornwal is like 
ſome ancient Correſpondence between an 
Inhabitant of Rome and a Cimmerian. May 
be, my way of writing may not be ſo mo- 
deſtly compared with Roman Epiſtles; but 
the reſemblance of the Place will juſtify the 
other part of the Parallel. The ſubterrane- 
ous Habitations ofthe Miners, and the Proxi- 
mity of the Bajæ help a little; and while you 
are at Bake, let Bake be Cumæ, and do you 
ſupply the Place of SHbilla. You may look 
on this as Raillery, but I can aſſure you, no- 
thing leſs than Oracles are expected from you 
in the next Parliament, if you ſucceed in your 
Election, as we are pretty well aſſured you will. 
You wiſh your ſelf, with us at Will's Coffee- 
houſe ;and all here wiſh for you, from the Pre- 
fident of the Grave-Club, to the moſt puny 
Member of the Rabble ; they who can think, 
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think of you, and the reſt talk of you. There 
is no ſuch Monſter in this Africa, that is not 


ſenſible of your Abſence; even the worſt 
natured People, and thoſe of leaſt Wit la- 


ment it, I mean, half Criticks and Quiblers. 
To tell you all that want you, I ſhould 
name all the Creatures of Covent-Garden, 
which like thoſe of Eden Garden would want 
ſome Adam to be a Godfather and give them 
Names. I cannot tell whether I may juſt- 
ly compare our Covent- Garden, to that of 
Eden, or no; for tho I believe we may 
have variety of ſtrange Animals equal to 
Paradiſe, yet I fear we have not amongſt 
us the Tree of Knowledge. It had been 
much to the Diſadvantage of Pliny, had the 
Coffee-houſe been in his Days; for ſure he 
would have deſcribed ſome who frequent it; 
which would have. given him the Reputati- 
tion of a more fabulous Writer than he has 
now. But being in our Age it does him a 
Service, for we who know it, can give Faith 


to all his Monſters. You who took care to 


go down into the Country unlike a Poet, 
I hope will take care not to come up again 
like a Politician ; for then, you will. add a 
new Monſter to the Coffee-houſe, that was 

Tn, mo 
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never ſeen there before. 5 So you may come 
back again, in your Soldicr's Coat, for in 


that you will no more be ſuſpected for a 


Politician, than a Poet. Pray come upon 
any Terms, for you are wiſhed for by every 
body, but moſt wanted by your 
Abettunue Friend 
and Servant, 


W. Canal EVE. 


To Mr. ConGcrEve at 
TUNBRIDGE. 


— Auguſt 80 1695. 

Dear Sir, 
R. 'Moyle and 1 * impatiently ex- 
pected to hear from you. But if 


the Well which you drink of had ſprung up 
from Lethe, you could not have been more 


forgetful of us. Indeed, as the Tunbridge- 


Water 


i 
* 
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Water is good for the Spleen, it may be aid 
in ſome manner to cauſe Oblivion. But 1 
will yet a while hope that Mr. Mayle and 
I are notof the Number of things that plague 
you. However I am ſo ſenſible of your be- 


ing mindful of me in Town, that I ſhould 


be ungrateful, if I ſhould complain that you 
do not remember me where you are. Mr. 
Moyle tells me that you have made a fa. 
vourable mention of me, to a certain Lady 
of your Acquaintance, whom he calls CLox 
Bur then to mortifie the Old Man in me, 
or indeed rather the Young, he aſſured 
me, that you had given a much better Cha- 
racer of him. However, for that which you 
gave of me I cannot but own my ſelf ob- 
liged to you, and I look upon your Kind- 
neſs as ſo much the greater, becauſe I am 
ſenſible that I do not deſerve it. And 1 
could almoſt wiſh that your good Qualities, 
were not quite ſo numerous, that I might 
be able to make you ſome Return in Specie. 
For commending you now, I do you. but 
Juſtice, which a Man of Honour will. do to 
his Enemy; whereas you, by partial Praiſe, 
have: treated me like a Friend. I make no 
ans, hut that you da me. the Juſtice to 

believe 
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believe that I am perfectly yours; and that 
your Merit has engaged me, and your Fa- 
vours obliged me to be all my Life time, 
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To Mr. DExx1s. 


Dear Sir, * 

T is not more to keep my Word, than 
to gratific my Inclination, that I write 
to you; and though I have thus long de- 
ferred it, I was never forgetful of you, nor 
of my Promiſe. Indecd I waited in Expec- 
tation of ſomething that might enable me 
to return the Entertainment I reccived from 
1 your 


212 


your Letters: but you bee the Town 
ſd agreeable to me, that you quite put me 
dodut of Conceit with the Country; and my 
Deſigns of making Obſervations from it. 
Before I came to Tunbridge, I propoſed 
to my ſelf the Satisfaction of communicat- 
ing the Pleaſures of the Place to you: But 
if T keep my Reſolution, I muſt tranſcribe, 
and return you your own Letters; ſince I 


muſt own I have met with nothing elſe hs. 


truly delightful. When you ſuppoſe the 
Country agreeable to me, you ſuppoſe ſuch 
Reaſons why it ſhould be fo, that while I 
read your Letter I am of your Mind; but 
when I look off, I find I am only charmed 
with the Landskip which you have drawn. 
So that if I would ſee a fine Proſpect of the 
Country, 1 muſt deſire you to ſend it me 
from the Town; as if I would cat good 
Fruit here perhaps the beſt way were, to 
beg a Basket from my Friends in Covent- 
Garden. After all this, I muſt tell you, there 
is a great deal of Company at Twnbridge, 
and ſome very agreeable ; but the greater 
part, is of that ſort, who at home converſe 
only with their own Relations; and con- 
—_— when * come abroad, have few 

Acquain- 
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worſe, I would have you expect no Cha- 
raters from me; for T profeſs my ſelf an 
Enemy to Detraction; and who is there, 


that can juſtly merit Commendation? I 


have a mind to vrite to you, without the 


pretence of any manner of News, as I might 
drink to you without naming a Health; for 


1 intend only my Service to you.” I wiſh 
for you very often, that I might recom- 
mend you to ſome new Acquaintance that 
I have made here, and think very well worth 


Stomach. You would not think how Peo- 
ple eat here; every Body has the Appetite 
of an Oſtrich, and as they drink Steel in 
the Morning, ſo I believe at Noon they 
could digeſt Iron. But ſure you will laugh 
t me for calling Idleneſs a new Acquain- 
tance; when, to your Knowledge, the great- 
et part of my Buſineſs, is little better. Ay, 


r m idle now, without taking pains to be ſo, 


ſc Nor to make other People ſo; for Poetry 


u. Wis neither in my Head, nor in my Heart. 1 


w [know not whether theſe Waters may have 


n- 4 R any 
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Acquaintance, but fuch as they bring with 
them. But were the Company better, or 
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234 Leer 18 0 and 
any Communication with Lethe, but ſure 
I am, they have none with the Streams of 
Helicon, 1 have often wondered how thoſe 
wicked Writers of Lampoons, could croud 
together ſuch quantities of execrable Verſes, 
tagged with bad Rhimes, as I have formerly 
ſcen ſent from this place: but I am half of 
Opinion now, that this Well is an Anti- 
Hypocrene. What if we ſhould get a Quan- 
tity of the Water privately conveyed into the 
Ciſtern at Wills Coffee-Houſe, for an Experi- 
ment ? But I am extravagant Tho I remem- 
ber Ben. Johnſon in his Comedy of CN. 
THIA's Revels, makes a Well, which ke there 
calls the Fountain of Self- Love, to be the 
Source of many entertaining and ridicu- 
lous Humours. I am of Opinion, that ſome- 
thing very comical and new might be 
brought upon the Stage, from a Fiction of 
the like Nature. But now I talk of thc 
Stage, pray if any thing new ſhould, appear 
there, let me have an Account of it: for 
tho Plays are a kind of M inter- Fruit, yet 
I know there are now and then ſome M ind 
falls at this time of Year, which muſt bc 
preſently ſerved up, leſt they ſhould not 
An till che proper Seaſon of Entertain- 


ment. 
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ment. Tis now the time, when the Sun 
breeds Inſects; and you muſt expect ro have 
the Hum and Buz about your Ears, of Sum- 
mer Flies and ſmall Poets. Cuckoos have 
this time allowed them to ſing, tho they 
are damned to Silence all the reſt of the 
Year. Beſides, the approaching Feaſt of Sr. 
Bartholomew both creates an Expectation and 
beſpeaks an Allowance of unnatural Pro- 
ductions and monſtrous Births. Methinks 
the Days of Bartholomew-Fazr arc like fo 


many Sabbaths, or Days of Privilege, where- 
in Criminals and Malefactors in Poetry, are 
permitted to creep abroad. They put me 


in mind (tho at a different time of Year) 
of the Roman Saturnalia, when all the Scum, 


and Rabble, and Slaves of Rome, by a kind 


of annual and limited Manumiſſion, were 
ſuffered to make abominable Mirth, and pro- 
fane the Days of Fubilce, with vile Buffoon- 
ry, by Authority. But I forget that I am 
writing a Poft Letter, and run into length 
like' a Poet in a Dedication, when he forgets 
his Patron to talk of himſelf. But I will 
take care to make no Apology for it, leſt 
my Excufe (as Excufes generally do) ſhould 
add to tlie Fault. Beſides, I would have no 
my Ks” appcar- 
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appearance of Coed * 1 am to tell 
you, 8 _ 


| Tanbridge-Wells, 
* 1th 1695. 


Tour real Frind - 
and Humble Swoen, * 


W. ConGREve. 


To Mr. DENN IS. 


AMUR taken, and a Letter from 
Mr. Dennis, were two of the moſt 
agreeable Surprizes I ever met with. And 
nothing but the Reflection, how dear the 
Conqueſt will coſt us, I mean, the innume- 


rable ill Poems it will produce, could allay 
- 2 * 
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the Pleaſure. Attila t has watched for a 


Victory a long time, and will not miſs 


this Opportunity to mortify the Day of 
Thankſgiving, and ſcribble away the pub- 


lick Joy. The Devil take Wilts Coffee- 


houſe. I could be the eaficſt Man in the 
World under my Calamity, if it were not 


for ſome of the Company there; who are 


now the greateſt Enemies I have in the 
World, worſe than the Company from which 
I am juſt now ſtolen to write this Letter. 
Among the reſt is a Country Gentleman 
who dictates Politicks abundantly, for with 
16, as well as at Old Rome, we take Dic. 
tators from the Plough, but ours are ſuch as 
ought never to remove their Hands from it. 


1 am Tours, &c. 
7 W. MorLE. 


+ Attila: or, the Hand. A Nickname given to Peter 
Mottenx. 
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To ce POR MB. 


HIL E you are n in 2 poli- 
ticks of the Grave. Club, * and the 


Puns of the Rabble, you have no regard to 


the forlorn State of your poor Friend. Be- 
fore I left London, I feigned an hundred 
agreeable melancholy Pleaſures, with which 
I might fool away a Retirement, but now 
I deteſt being alone, and queſtion whether 
Mankind or Solitude be the fitter Subject 
for a Satire. Of this, I am ſure, that ##** 
rather than be alone created the #****+, 
and Man rather than be alone choſe 
a Wife. Whatever advantage I have loſt 
by my Country Life, I believe, I gained the 
gift of Propheſy in the Wilderneſs, for 1 
foretold the Poem with which Attila has 
viſited us. 


bn | Jam yours, &c. 


a W. Mor. 
* Tivo Covent*Garden Clubs, 


To 


ww puny YT 


To 
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To the SAME. 


O your Buſineſs neren but firſt let's 
have a Dance, as Mr. Bays ſays. 
When 1 came home from the HWeſt,..where 
I had paſſed a Fortnight, I found your Three 
Letters full of Wit and Humour. 1 was 
charmed with the” Scandal you writ | in the 
firſt, and encloſed in the laſt, vis. Attilas 
Poem. I found the Preamble. before the 
Poem to be like a Hoterbin before: a Dutch 
Child. I read it over in great haſte, in 
hopes to be pleaſed at laſt with the end of 
it, but this is the firſt time I ever "diſliked 
his Concluſion. For he threatens ſtrange 
things. 1 hope, tis only in terrorem, if not, 
hope G— in his Goodneſs will ſend us a 
Peace, and prevent his Songs of Triumph. 
Certainly, ſince the D—1 War dumb there 
never was ſuch" a Toh. Tam, _ 
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To #%&%#% . 
141 1} 36096 1 172 


N * * 1 i 5 | 35 2 8 . TL 
1 LIVES _ Jar 26. 1698-9. 
Dear Sir, i Sag 


Will for once put on A 1 of a 
| Rakehell to oblige you, and at a Part 
which you know 1 abhor. 


1. that 2 may ſucceſsful prove, FM 
Transform 1. ſelf to what * love. 


"You a like a Man of Honour in oppoſ. 


ing the ridiculous Reformation of Sir John 


P 


-, and in doing the utmoſt in your 


Station, by your Vote and Example, to 
countenance the crying Sins of the Nation. 


Tis generouſly done of you to aſſert the 
Engliſh Birthright of Whoring ſo nobly, you 
who repreſent the head Quarters of intrigue, 
the .Unzverſity. You ſhew a great deal of 
Chriſtian Charity in conſulting the Eaſe of 
tender Conſciences, who cannot come up to 


the modern Iniquities of the Court; the 


This jocofe Letter was never before Printed. uy 
C1 2 > "Ml 


ald Whigs are humbly of opinion that the 
Church - party (for we allow the Church to 
be moſt Chriſtian in her Indulgence to hu. 
man Frailties) ſhould have carried the Har 
into the Enemy's Country, and loaded this 
Fanatick-Bill with a Rider againſt Hypocri- 
fie and Corruption. You ſhould have ſowed 
your Lins juſt as the Fanaticks ſow their 
Grants. Twould have been a more degent 
Interment of the Bill. oi 
Since you have ee the Arny, md 
faved our Liberties, for G—d's ſake make a 
thorough Reformation of Abuſes crept into 
the Adminiſtration, and ſet us at eaſe in our 
Pleaſures as well as our Properties. Abo- 
lich the Tyrannical Power of FJuſtices of 
Peace, disband their Guards of Conſtables 
and H/atchmen, demoliſh their Garriſons of 
Compters, Roundhouſes, and other Badges of 
Slavery, which diſturb. the Midnight-Riots 
of the Subject. Send Sir. H. C. to Bride- 
well, and P—— to Bealam, for I believe 
the poor Wretch is run mad with Reforma- 
tion. Can you contrive no way in the Earth 
© ill to rid the Hauſe of his Ghoſtly Authority? 
cannot you ſerve him as his Father was 
ſerved by a General of the Cavaliers? If you 
"SS | never 
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never heard the Seoryz mee vil tell 
„ 
01 2571 June F "4489 
And as auube⸗ * of. the: mae | 
Degree and Parts, in Arms and Fame; 
That in the ſame Cauſe had engag d, 
And War with equal Conduct wag d, 
By vent ring only but to thruſt, 
His Head a Span beyond his Poſt, © E 


B' a Gen'ral of the Cavaliers © t, 
| Was dragg'd thro a Window by the Ears +: v 
5 re 


5 Berry Meckrell, or fone ber nt u 

Bawd ſhould demand a Conference with him H 
in the Lobby, lug him out by the Ears, and >: 
ſend him upon 'a Miſſion to the West. In- de 
dies to preach' his Morals to Father Henne- WM » 
pins Nations, who are not civilized into MW g0 
Liewaneſs, nor wiſe enough to be wicked. Co 
On this fide of the Globe he'll make no IM ſuc 
Converts but ſuch as his ox cad in the to 
Hts made Emunuchs. © — 

Give my Service to Dick b . 
congratulate him upon the great Delive- 
rance the Churches of Covent- Cans and 


8 
+ Hu. part 2d. Cant. T. "n 
t. 
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St. James's have obtained from the Perſe- 
cution Which threatened them. I had for- 
got to ask you whether there were any Sump- 
tuary in this Four Bill, if there had, Fack 
Tredenham 1 have prepared a Saving 
Clauſe tor Lobſters and Lamprext 3 z give on 


my Service too. 

Tell Fletcher it Was: with Tears in my 
Eyes that I read the Account of his {poſ* 
zacy 2E it poſſible that ſuch à furly Patriot, 
who all his Life long had talked, writ and 
rebelled for Liberty, ſhould all of a ſudden 


turn Prgjector for an Univerſal Monarchy, 
However, I deſire you to ſend me down the 
Pamphlet in a Letter. It is . Disconst 
delle C OSE 4% SFA =—— — ſed a-. 
moto queramus (erid ludo. I received a very 
good Relation of the Laſt Viftory over the 
Court. I like the Diviſion, eſpecially with 
ſuch a Majori ry. I hope you print a Lift 
to diſtinguiſh = The: Country likes you ar 
| wenne My Service to all our 1 

i * 1 1 


* Ee e 


I +. 11. Jar moſe ohi iged Friend... 
d obe 4 at MUG a 7 4 "GRE: Servant, 
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EAR 3 bleſ Youth, whoſe forward We | 


es 
The noble Pleaſures, Reaſon bids Thee chuſe: 
Reaſow, which ruling by the Laws of _ 
Does a juſt, . eaſy Government diſpenſe ; 

thoſe Laws, turns Tyrant, wildly relgns, 
Reveal'd by Projects of diſtemper d Brains. 
Dear Morrz, what ſhall 1 fancy now employs - 
Thy time? What prudent, what well-choſen Joys? 
Doſt. thou with ſpeed the flying Fair purſue ? ) 
Beauty leads on, and Pleaſure. is in view; 
Oh! boldly follow, ſhe's reſerv'd for you. ; 


Retiring Modeſty, Triumphant Love, ninnh 


In Her warm Breaſt, a doubtful Combat move: 
She yields, ſhe yields, I ſee the bluſhing Maid 

Storm'd from without by You, within betray'd 

By her own Heart, no longer can hold out, 

The Victor enters now the long maintain'd Redoubt. 
Or to this Joy do choiceſt Books ſucceed, 


Which you with Judgment chuſe, with Judgment read? 
5 Search 


5 


d: 
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Searching the ancient Stores of Greece and Rome, 


And bring from them their uſeful Treaſures home. 


Or does ſome honeſt, ſome delightful Friend, , 
With eaſy Converſation recommend 4 
The ſparkling Wine, while Wit and Mirth attend? 
CoNnGREVE, the matchleſs riſing Son of Fame, 
Whom all Men envy, tho? they dare not blame. 
HoPXiNs, whoſe Mind and Muſe both void of Art 
Gives him a well fix'd Title in your Heart. 

DUNKAN, whoſe Wit and Reaſon each Man loves, 
Charms us like Beauty, and like Books improves. 
EyToN, whom Vice becomes, of Vigour full, 

Foe to the Godly, Covetous, and Dull. 

Thus while in Town fo early you poſleſs, 

Whatever perfects Life and Happineſs; 

And in their Turns do all the Pleaſures know; 

Which Learning, Beauty, Friendſhip can beſtow, 

In this Retreat, Pm pleas'd in following You | 
In a wild Maze of Thoughts; and ſo, dear Friend Adieu. 


1693. | 
A. HAMMOND. 


T O 


WaLTER Mor LE, EA. 


O you, dear Youth, in theſe unpoliſh'd Strains 
And rural Notes, your exil'd Friend complains, 
With pain, tis tedious Baniſhment I bear 
F rom the dear Town and You, the deareſt there. 
Hourly, 
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Hourly, my Thoughts preſent before my view, 

Thoſe charming Joys, which once, alas! I 4 þ 
In Wine, in Love, in Friendſhip, and in You. | 
Now Fortune has withdrawn that pleaſing Scene, 
We muſt not for a while appear again. 

Here, i in its ſtead, unuſual Proſpects riſe, 

That dull the Fancy, and diſguiſe the Eyes. | 
Bleak Groves of Trees, ſhook by the Northern Wind, 
And heavy Aſpects of unthinking Hinds. | 

No beauteous N ymph to fire the Youthful Heart, 
No Swain inſtructed in the Muſes Art. 

Hammond alone, is from this Cenſure free, | 
Hammond, who makes the-ſame Complaint with me; 
Alike on both, the want of You does ſtrike, 

Which both repine at, and lament alixe; 

While here I ſtay, condemn'd to deſart F ields, | 
Deny'd the Pleaſure which the City yields, 

My Fortune, by the chance of War depreſt, 
Loſt at theſe Years, when I might uſe them beſt. 
To crown your Youth, conſpiring Graces join, 
Honour and Learning, Wealth and Wit are Thine. 
With Charms united ev'ry Heart you move, 
Eſteem in Men, in vanquiſt'd Virgins Love. 

Tho? clogg'd with Cares, I drag my reſtleſs Hours, 
I envy not the flowing eaſe of Yours ; 

Still may they roll with circling Pleaſures on, 
Nor You neglect to ſeize them as they run. 

Time haſtes away with an impetuous flight, 

And all its Joys ſoon-vaniſh from our fight, 
Which we ſhall mourn, we us'd not while we might. ) 
In full delights, let ſprightly Southern live, 
With all that Women, and that Wine can give. 
May gen rous Wycherley, all Suffering $ 1 8 5 
Enjoy a well deferv'd Eſtate at lalt. mo, 


” "Fortune 


/// // CCC I 


ne 
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Fortune, with Merit, and with Wit, be Friends, 
And ſure, tho' flowly make a large amends. 
Late, very late, may the great Dryden die, 

But when deceas'd may Congreve riſe as high. 
To him, my Service, and my Love commend, 
The greateſt Wit, and yet the trueſt Friend. 
Accept, dear Meyle, a Letter writ in haſte, 
Which my impatient Friendſhip dictates fait. 
Friendſhip, like Love unartfully expreſt, | 
Yet by their being ſo, they're both ſhawn beſt. 
Each, no cold Leiſure for our Thoughts affords, - 
But at a heat, ſtrikes out our eager Words. 
The Soul's Emotion, moſt her Truth aſſures, 
Such as I feel, while I Gſcrive,f me Your' * 
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S when, a Prophet feels the God retir'd,. 

By whom He had a long time lain inſpir . 
His Eyes no more with ſacred Fury roll, 
No more Divine Impulſes move his Sou. 
The Fires that warm'd him, with the God are gone, 
The Deity withdrawn, the Charm is dene. 
So now my Muſe can no more Rapture boaſt, - 

Since you. went hence, Her Inſpiration's loſt. 

Robb'd of her Flame, all languiſhing ſhe lies, 

And, Swan-like, only Sings, before ſhe Dies. 

But you, my Friend, to different Fortune move, 
And crown your Days with Wine, your Nights with ve. 
In flowing Bliſs, unmeaſur'd Time you walte, 


Your raviching Delights for ever laſt, 
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248 To AnTaony Hammond Eſq; 
Long, long &er this, you've often been poſſeſt 

Of all your Wiſh could frame to make you bleſt. 
When Da, and Southern, Moyle, and Congreve meet, 
The beſt, good Men, with the beſt natur d Wit, 
Good Wine, good Company, the better Feaſt, | £ 
And whene' er Wycherley is preſent, beſt. 

Then, then your oys are perfectly compleat, 

And Sacred Wit is at the nobleſt height. 

Oh! how I long to be allow'd to ſhare, 

And gain a Fame, by mingling with you there, 
The Country now can be no longer borne, 

And fince you firſt are gone, I muſt return; 

I come, I come, dear Hammond, to purſue 
Pleaſures I cannot know, depriv'd of you. 
Reſtleſs, as Lovers, *till we meet, I live, 

And envy this, becauſe *twill firſt arrive. 

With Joy I learnt Dryden deſigns to crown 


All the great things he has already done. : 


No Loſs, no Change of Vigour, can he feel; 
| Who dares attempt the Sacred Mantinan ſtill: 
Adieu 
And yet methinks, I owe too much to vou, 

To part ſo coldly with a bare Adieu. 

But what Requital can I make you more? 
You've put all Recompence beyond my Power. 
Fain would my grateful Thoughts contrive a way, 
For ev'ry generous Man's in pain to pay. 

Tis not a ſuitable Return J give, | 

Yet what it is, my beſt-good Friend, receive; 
Take the ſincere beſt Wiſhes of my Soul; 
Congreve, and Moyle, and Wa, poſſeſs it whole. 
Take all the Thanks, a Country-Muſe can ſe 

And i in Oy _ oblige * Friend, 


* BY 221 C. HoPKkINs. 
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PHILOPATRIS: 


"OS THE 


LEARNER. 


| Tranſlated by Dr. D K A K E. 


VO 


— — 3 3 =" — 


| The ARGUMENT. . 

The Deſign. of this Dialogue is a Compli- 
ment ta Trajan on ſome Victory in the Eaſt. 
He attempts to laſh the Gods of the 
Gentiles, and the Chriſtian. Religion. 

I muſt, as well as Mycillus, apologize to 
the Reader for ſome | Part of the Tranſla- 

tion, ſince the Original is extremely ob- 
ſcure; but whether on Deſign by the un- 
known Author, or the Negligence of the 
 Tranſcribers, I ſhall not determine. 

I might likewiſe apologize for tranſlating it 
at all, as being thought to reflect on the 
primitive Chriſtianity ; but firſt it is not 

| a Very 
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very -evident that it it deſgued ta ax. 
poſe that; and next, the Weakneſs of thoſe 


T hings which ſeem to reflect that way, are | 
more for the Advantage than Pare 


of — 


r 


4 


rant cle, aalen, 


v. HA T's the matter, Critias? 
you ſeem to have metamor. 
| 1 7 your - ſelf into another Shape, con- 
tracting your Eye-brows backward z you 
ſcem to be wholly loſt in Thought, and re- 
fired into the inmoſt Cabinet of your Breaſt, 
recling and tumbling Head over Heels, as 
if, as the Poet terms it, you were playing 
Chriſtmas Gambols, while a Paleneſs over- 
ſpreads your Face. Have yon any where 
ſeen Cerberus himſelf? or Hecate coming 
among us from Hell below? or have you 
_ unexpedtedly fallen on the View of any of 
the Gods? Bur indeed you ought not to be 
affected in this manner; were all this 
true, or had you ſeen the dee ſinking 
into a Deluge of hs it did in the 

| time 
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time 6f Duaulion. What hoa! good Critias ! 
I ſpeak to you? What the duce do you nor 
hear me when 1 eall ſo loud, and am ſo near; 
What are you angty with me? or are you 
deaf? or do you ſtay An I give . a good 
thump on the Back? | 

Critias. Alas; my good Friend Triepbon, 
I have been heating ſuch a Diſcourſe ſo 
monſtrous and fo yarioufly handled, and was 
repeating thoſe Trifles in my Memory, and 
ſnutting up my Ears, that I may never a- 
gain” hear ſuch Stuff, but that 1 may grow 
Stone with too much Madneſs, and like the 
Niobe of old furniſh the Poet with a new 
Fable. I had fallen headlong down a Pre- 
cipice, my Head turning round with a certain 
Vertigo, had not you, my Friend, called ſo 
loudly on me; and ſo the ſame Story might 
be made of me as was of Cleombrotus's leap 
into' the Sea, as if he ſought to find that 
Immortality he had read of in Pluto's Diſ- 
courſe of the Soul. 

Trieph. What wonderful Appearances or 
Narrations are theſe, that make ſo ſtrange 
an Impreſſion on Critias? For how many. 
mad Poets, and juggling Philoſophers, have 
attempted to touch your Mind in vain, while 
. you 
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you have thought all their . meer 


Trifles, not worth minding? 
Critias. I prithee Triephon be quiet a little 
and trouble me no farther; for you are not 
to be contemned or neglected by me. 
Trieph. Nay, I am ſenſible that what you 
revolve thus in your Mind is neither a flight 
Matter, nor eaſily liable to Contempt, but 
I muſt needs ſay that it is an Arcanum, a 
mighty Myſtery. For your Colour is of 2 
ſort of blewiſh Hue, and not being able 
to ſtand on your Legs, but tumbling 
Heels over Head, make you remarkable e- 
nough. But 1 prithec take a little Breath 
trom the Evils that perſecute you, and diſ- 
embogue thoſe Trifles, that you may free 
yourſelf from any Pain in the Stomach. 
Critias. But alas! good Triephon, get you 
ſpeedily at the diſtance at leſt of an Acre 
of Ground from me, leſt the Spirit ſhould 
ſnatch you up on High, and being lifted a. 
bove the Earth you become an Apparition 
amongſt Men, and then falling down ſome 
ee or other, you give the name of Trie- 
phoneante to ſome Sea, as Icarus did to the 
Tcarian of old. For what I have heard this 
"PA 


ee 
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Day from thoſe thrice execrable Sophiſts, 
have damnably turned my Stomach. | 

Trieph. Well, Til get me back to what 
diſtance you pleaſe; do you but take ſome 
Breath from theſe Evils. | 

Critias. Ey, fy, fy, fy, thoſe Trifles! alas! 
alas! alas! alas! Evil Conſultations! Woe! 
woe! woe! woe! to vain Hope. 

8 Trieph. Good Gods! What an Eviiper; 

| 8 tion was here? what a Swelling? what a 

Tumour was there concealed within ? what 

Tumults, what Struggles, what Agitationg 

have ſhook thy Bowels? Why you have 

been all over Ears, that you have taken ſo 
much in as a Man would imagine you heard 
eyen at your Fingers ends. 

Critias. But it is very admirable and ſur. 
du prizing; Oh, Triephon, that I ſhould hear 
re at my Fingers ends when you found my 
na Belly a perfect Bag-pipe, and my Head bring- 
. Jing forth; and the Male. nature in effect 
on paſſing into the Female, and then be chang- 
me Ned from Women into Birds: And in ſhort, 
rie-Mlife it ſelf is a prodigious thing, if we oy 
the believe the Poets, 
th But ſince I have met you in this oO let 
Days ſtep yonder into that Plantane Shade, 
| 1 | which 
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which baniſhes the Heat of the Sun Beams, 4 
and the Blackbirds and Swallows with their n 
loud Notes enliven the Ears, by the Con- n 
ſort. of the Birds, and the Waters gently 5. 
falling oer the Febblow ſooth gur Minds with hi 
Planung Murmurs. 

Trieph. Thither let us go n all my | 
Hoare, O Critias! But I am afraid left what 
you have heard be ſome ſort of Chatm or 
Enchantment, and that that, which put you | 
into ſuch a Conſternation ſhould turn me 
into a Peſtle, or the Bar of a W or ſome 
other inanimate thing. 

Critias. As the heavenly Jupiter ſhall love 
me, you ſhall have no ſuch Thing befal you. 

Trieph. Poh, you have now frighted me 
more, now you have atteſted Jupiter: For 
| how can he puniſh-you, and you not keep 
your Oath? For I ſuppoſe you are not ig- 
norant of the Nature and Qualifications of 
this your Jupiter? 

Critias. What ſay you, Man ? Why can't 
Jupiter. ſtrike me with his Thunder into 
Hell? Don't you know that he threw down 
ail the Gods from that Celeſtial Floor? And 
thus he ſtruck Halmoneus with a Thunder: 
Bolt, for pręſuming to mimick his Thunder 

And 
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And thuscan't hepuniſh every one as he's ſaucy 
now? Hamer, and the reſt of the Poets, 
make him the Vanquiſher of the Titans, and 
Slayer of the Giants, and as ſuch, celebrate 
him in their Verſes, 

Trieph, 'Tis true, 'Critias, you have run 
over all theſe old Tales which you have 
heard of the Atchievements of Jupiter, but 
if it be not too diſagreeable to you, I de- 
ſire you wou'd a little liſten to me. Has 
not his Luſt turn d him into a Swan, a Satire 
and a Bull: And had not your Thunder- 
ing, and Thunder- Bolt darting Jupiter ſcam” 
pered away with his Whore on his Back 
with Expedition; I don't know but he might 
ſill have been drawing the Plough, if 14 
had fallen into the Hands of ſome of the 

Farmers of that Country; and ſo inſtead of 
- WH darting of Thunder-Bolts, he would be him- 
ſeif driven on with a Goad. Is not the Story 
of this Jaunt, to the Country of the Erhiops, 
a very ſcandalous Thing, when it makes 
him feaſting with thoſe ſooty. faced Gentle- 
men for a matter of twelve Days together 
ſoaking his Gills in Sack, eſpecially when ſo 
long a Beard betrays him to be at years of Diſ- 
* but Jam really aſhamed, and bluſh 
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to repeat his Frolick of the Eagle and Ida, and 
that he uſed to be impregnated all over his Body 
Critias. Well then, ſhall I atteſt Apollo, 
Who is both a great W r an 3 
rable Phyſician. . 1394 
Trieph. Do you mean that vain and ly. 
ing Fortune-teller, who by obſcure and am- 
biguous Anſwers impoſed on and ruined 
| Craſus, and the Salamines, and Ander 
able others. | 
Critias. What ſay you to Neptune 7 ho 
not only carries the Trident, but has a Voice 
ſo loud and terrible in War, that it exceeds 
that of a thouſand, nay, of ten thouſand 
Men; and is beſides called the Shaker of the 
Earth, or cauſe of Earthquakes, © 
Trieph. What! mean you that Adulterer, 
who formerly raviſhed and debauched Tyro, 
the Daughter of Salmoneus, and whores on 
ſtill, and is the Defender and Patron of ſuch 
ſort of Vices? For when Mars was by Ful. 
can caught in Charms and Bands which 
could not be looſed, while all the other 
Gods had not really ſo much Braſs in their 
Face as to ſpeak one word for him; Equeſ. 
trian Neptune, ſpight of his Gravity, got 
2 untied and ſet * 2 falling into 
Þ 6 abundance 
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abundance of ſham Tears, like a Child in 
fear of his Maſter, or the old Wives, when 
they would impoſe on the little Girls; with 


theſe, and "earneſt Prayers, he preſſed the 


poor Cuckold Vulcan, till he yielded to un- 
do the Chains of Mars, and ſet him free. 
And that limping' Deity's Bowels yearning 
at the Sobs of the ancient God, as Neptune 
complied with his Prayer, and delivered his 


Cuckold. Maker, which is a proof that he 
is not only a Whore - maſter, but o Preſerver 


of Whore- maſters. 

Critias. era what think you of Mer- 
4 #4 27 

Trieph. For Nike; not à word of that 
banda Thief, and Cheat, and the offici 
ous Pimp to all Jupiters moſt ſalaci 
Hours; and himſelf mad in the Turſuit of 
ye libidinous Adulteries. 

Critias. At this Rate I find hive vine lit. 
te hopes that you will accept of Venus, or 
Mars, ſince you have already fallen foul on 
them. Diſmiſſing therefore theſe obnoxi- 
ous Deities, I ſhall venture to propoſe Mi- 
ner ua, a Virgin Goddeſs, and armed, and 
terrible, with the Gorgon's Head affixt to her 


Boſom, the Giant-Killer. I can't imagine 
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that you have any thing to ſay. againſt hers 
you can't ſay black is her Eye. 


Trieph. Yes, I have ſomething to £ fay to 


her too, if you will W me a few So 


ſtions. , 
Critias. Speak your: \mind n 1 
Trieph. Tell me then, good — what 
is the Uſe of this Gorgon's Head } and why 
is this placed on the Goddeſs's Boſom, for 
Ornament or Uſe? 
Critias. As a terrible Sight, and aDefence 
againſt any evil Thing; beſides that, with 
this the terrifies the Enemy, and drives the 
doubtful Victory to which ſide ſhe pleaſes, 
Trieph. Is it then by this monſtrous Head 
that the azure-cy'd Maid. becomes invinci- 
ble? | | 
Critias. Certainly. 
Trieph. Why then don't we rather chuſe 
to pay our Sacrifices of Bulls and Goats to 
thoſe which preſerve and defend, than to 


thoſe who are only preſerved and defend- 


ed, that ſo they would render us invincible 
as well as Minerva ?- 

Critias. Oh! Sir, you don't asd the 
We well, theſe Things have not the Pow- 
er to defend one at a diſtance, as the Gods 

18 have, 
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have, hut are only a Security to thol that 
bear them about them. AE 

Triepb. But pray what is the very Thing 
of the Gorgon's Head > for being intirely ig- 
norant my ſelf of the Matter, I deſire to be 
informed by you who have found out thoſe 
Things, and are arrived to a Perfection in 
your Knowledge in them; for I am in- 
deed ignorant of all the Stories which: arg 
told about of her. 

Critias. Why Gorgon was a moſt beam. 
ful and lovely Maid: But when Perſeas 
had by Treachery cut off her Head, as a 
learned Perſon, and famous for Art-Ma- 
gick, conjured by certain Verſes and Charms 
this Head, and then the Gods took it to 
themſelves, and preſerved it as a Buckler, or 
Defence. 

Triepb. This noble Maxim till now was 
a Secret to me, that is, that the Gods ſtand 
in need of the Aſſiſtance of Men. But of 
what Uſę was ſhe when alive? ſhe played the 
Whore about in Taverns, or in Private, and 
then pretended herſelf @ Virgin! | 

Critias. No, by the unknown God at 4. 
bens, ſne remained a pure Virgin to the very 
r ſhe loſt her Head. 0 


Tr eib. 
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- Trieph. So that if a Man cut off a Vir- 
gin s Head it will be a Bugbear to the Mul- 
titude? For when I was in Crete, I ſaw a. 
bundance of Virgins beheaded, and had 1 
known this Secret before, I could have 
brought you a whole Cargo of Gorgons, 
and ſo made you an invincible General. 
The Poets then and Orators would have 
given me the Preference to Perſeus, as hav- 
ing found abundance of Gorgons, whereas 
he found but one. But having accidental- 
ly. mentioned Crete by the By, I yet remem. 
ber that there were People that ſhewed me 


the Sepulchre of your Jupiter, and the ob- 


ſcure Vallies which nouriſhed his Mother, 

where the Shrubs were yet green. | 
z:Critzas. - But you did not know the In- 
cantation and Sacrifices which were to be 
made uſe of ? > 


.:Trieph. If theſe Things had been done by 


Incantations, they might perhaps have called 
her out of the Shades below, to ręviſit the 
cheerful Day; but theſe are Trifles, Follies, 
Fables, continued by the Poets to deceive- 
Let us therefore paſs her likewiſe. 

Critias. Well, but will you not admit 

Juno, Fove's Siſter and his Wife? 
2 Treiph. 
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Trieph. Not a word of her, I beſeech you, 
that we may not reflect on her abominable 
Conjunction with her Brother; 3 fy, fly from 
her with the utmoſt Speed. 

Critias. Whom, then ſhall I invoke? 

Trieph. God reigning on High, Great, E. 
therial, Eternal, the Son of his Father, the 
Spirit proceeding from the Father, One out 
of Three, and Three out of One. This 


5 
2 . 
x a 7 


you muſt eſteem n, this you muſt look 


on as God. 

Critias. What! you teach me 8 
and yours is an Arithmetical Oath. For you 
number like Nicomachus Geraſenus: For I 
profeſs I don't underſtand what you ſay.— 
Three One, One Three: What do you mean, 
that Pythagoric Commander of Four, or 
Eight, or Thirty? | 

Trieph. Hold your Peace, fox what I mt 
yet to tell you, are worthy Silence. This 


is not the way of meaſuring the Footſteps . 


of Fleas; for I will teach you what the Uni- 
yerſe is, and who was before all Things; 
and: what is the Conſtitution-and Body of 


the World; for indeed I have met with 


that Ga/zlean with a Pate bald behind, and 


an a Noſe, who cutting the liquid 


Air 
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pencettired into the very Third Heaven, 
and there learned” all that was valuable and 
great; he rene wed us by Water, and made 
us walk in the Steps of the Righteous, and 
redeemed us from the Regions of the Im. 
pious. And aſſure your ſelf if you'll liſten to 
me, I will truly make you a Man. 

" Critias: Moſt learned Triephon, go on 
with your Diſcourſe, for there is a ſort of 
Fear and Dread that has already ſeized me. 


Trieph. Did you ever read the Comedy 


of Ariſtophanes, called the Birds? 

Critias. Certainly, good Sir. 
Diapb. In that you will find words to 
| mis Purpoſe: 


Rude Chaos, Night, and gloomy Shades took place, 
And of deep Tartarus th* unbounded Spare: 
For yet, was neither Earth nor Air, nor Pole, &c. 


E*re yet, the World aſſum'd this beauteous Face, | 


— Your Quotation i is true ; but y_-_ 
of that ? 


Tyiepb. But there was a Light, incorruptible, 


inviſible, and ineomprehenſible, which diſſolv- 


ed the Darkneſs, and baniſhed by one word that 


Deformity, as that flow-congu'd Gentleman 
<A 25 | has 
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has written: He fixt the Earth on the Wa. 


ters, and ſpread the Heavens; formed the fixt 
Stars, and ordered the Courſe of thoſe Pla- 
nets which you adore as Gods. He adorned 
the Earth with Flowers, and drew Man out of 
nothing into Being; and is now in Heaven, 
beholding both the and Unjuſt, and 
writing down in the Actions of 
every Man: And will repay to all: on the 
Day that he has commanded. | 
Critiat. Do they inſert in the Book all 


that the Fates decree for all Men? 


Trieph. I pray, good Friend Critias, give 
me an Account of theſe Fates; III liſten to 
them with a very willing Ear. 


Critiat. Does not the celebrated Poet Ho- 
mer lay, 


Believe me, none their Fate Ball ter Eſcape? 


The ame 8 of the great Heredles, 
lays 


He euled Free cyl in vita with & Fate, 
Tho to the Gods moſt dear, and Son of Jove, 
Vanquiſb d by Fate and partial Juno's Hate, 
On Oeta top the Sting of Dae did prove. 


_ 
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. Nay, the ſame Poet inſinuates, that our 
whole Life, and all the Changes of it are 
formed and ordained by F ate, when, e. n, 


1 1 8 1 by | 
Ilhatever God, or the malignant Fates 
Have wove for him in their eternal Loom, 
When fir fe he left his Mother s general Womb. 


He is of Opinion. too, that Fate orders 
thoſe Delays of Journies. in a Foreign Land, 
a5 when Ulyſſes ſaid, | 


As when King olus oe ogg 6b Smile, 
Had to his Country ore the rolling Tide 
Convey d him. ſafe, but yet that Fate deny'd 


The Poet therefore proves, 8 all things 
are directed by Fate: and that Jupiter, ra- 
ther than ſave his Son from Death at bid 
choſe „ how's 7 


His bloody Tears from lofty Heaven to ſhower 
For his Son S Meatb, beneaththeWalls of Troy, 
When him Patroclus wou'd ere long deſtroy. 


_ Wherefore 
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Wherefore, good Triephon being ſatisfied 
with what I have ſaid, I believe you wo 
not ſay a word more of the fatal Si ere, 
no, tho you had been lifted aloft with your 
Maſter, and been initiated in the Myſteries: 
+Trieph. But, my Friend Critias, how 
comes that Poet to aſſure us of a double 
and ambiguous Fate! ſo that if a Man does 
ſuch a thing, ſuch ſhall be his Fate; if he 
do another, another ſhall be his Fate z as, 
when ſpeaking of Achilles, he lays, 


My Mother Thetis for white Feet renown id, 
A double Fate for me does thus propound : 
If here 1 ſtay beneath the Walls of Troy, 
And with this Arm the Phrygian Hoſt annoy 
Ito my Country ſhall no more return, 


But after Deathby Fame ta Heaven be borne : 


If to my Country I ſhou'd baſely fie, 
My Glory, Honour, and my Fame ſbou'd die ; 
But in their Place an old inglorious Age 1 


FOO yo. 
hs he Fa of 8 


Who pH to Sea not ignorant of Fate, 
For Polydus had told his future State, 
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Y or. are they not ambiguous, and A Uoubrt- MW! 
ful Deception? But if ybur pleuft, 1 nl WM 4 
add the Speech 'df Jubirbr. "Did He fit 
tell © Apy bus, that if he Abſtained frbch - tlie a 
Adultery with his Siſter, Ard the krrackhk⸗ 
rous Mutther of his other, 'the Fates Had 
ordained him a long and happy Life; but 
that if he entertained Thcughts Ar donn. 
ting thoſe Evils, Bis Death Wis univotdabte. 
After this way of foretelning, 1 have, my 
{elf, often played the Prophet, 7. If You 
kill your Neighbour vou ſhall be töndemn- 
ed to Death; but if you do not this Wick 
edneſs you will live” ar, 


Nor fhoitd jou thit" par pit" "Fare. 


By this you muſt certainly ſee, Wt little 
Correctneſs arid Exactneſs there's in the 


Poets: nay, how oblique, uncertain, anc 3 


ambiguous they are, and fixt on no Certai 


Bottom. Throw therefore 'aſide àll thoſÞ 
| 5 


Lean Phigyeris. 1267 
-hings,.chat» you may be F Loon 20 
nnen God. 
Critias. Wen rn nnde deſctibe all 
„Anheben well; my friend Trienhon but 

| -prayigive mecieave to ask you one Queſtion: 
Are the Adfairs and all the Tranſactions of 
the H h,,Emñ Wir down in chis Book? 
-10tTrieph:' All, re — 
Mount. 0 220i: bing br 
! —Critias. You make ad af Scribes 
and Clerks, in: Heaven, o ow ak rh 
multiplicity of Things. 
| .- -Naeph.. None af ebnet 5 72 | 
EE ins y0nor:ſpeak any thing vile, contemptu- 
© oys-:of theiright God.; bur; being a Catechy- 
men or Probationer, if you deſire to live 
for cver, (ſuffer me: to iufſuence you with 
llat I ſay. For af he ſpread the Heavens 
like an Hide, and fiut che Earth and laid its 
Foundations on the Waters, and made Man 
out of Nothing, bought him into Being, 
and to enjoy this Light, where is the great 
MWonder · that the Actions of all Men iſhould 
be entgred and regiſtered in the heavenly 
Book? For, ſuppoſe you ſhould build a 
Airtle Houſe, and ſhould get together there 
"A by wa many Men- Servants, - and Maid-Ser. 
1 2 vants, 
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vants, the leaſt and moſt vile and incon- 
ſiderable thing that was done among them 
could never eſcape your Knowledge: Ho 
much eaſier therefore is it for that God who 
created all Things, to run them over, and 
obſerve the Deſigns and Actions of every 
one? For your Gods are looked on by all 
Men of true Knowledge, to be no more 
than meer Sound and TOON of a n 
ETC 54. vof aww 
Critias. What you fant is * true, and 
in me the Fable of Niobe is inverted, for from 
a Stock and Stone, I am turned into a Man. 
This God therefore I propoſe to you; and 


ſwear. by him that you ſhall not inn! 3 


from D 0 NAA 40 N 

Trieph. If you — me from your Heart, 
and your Friendſhip be Ps] I believe 
ok will do me no MP? | 


: Nor will ou » think: one thin, — ſw. 


33.5313 & 33 $3 CJ 


r ENTS 


But to the Point, and let us at laſt bear 
thoſe wonderful and amazing Things which 
you had delivered to you, that I may like- 
wiſe turn pale, but I will not like Niabe 
| become: mute and filent, but be metamor- 

3 * phoſed 


fre 
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phoſed into a Bird like Philomela, and chant 
out in à tragical Tone in the N ade 
vour ſurprizing Conſternation. 
= -Critias. No, by the Son out of the Ea) 
ther, that ſhall not be. 02 
= -Trieph. Speak therefore . receive 
from the Spirit the Power. DK TSR: . 
1 and I ſit 8 20 mbhibiox 


216 


: ier. e in web High-ſteer 1 wo 
| buy: what I had occaſion for, I ſpied a great 
Mob got together, and whiſpering ſome- 
thing into one another's. Ears; and ſo greedy 
of hearing they were, that they ſeemed to 
hang upon the Lips of thoſe. that ſpoke ; * 
caſting therefore my Eyes about them, and 
looking carefully among them all to ſee if 
| 1 could find any Friend or Acquaintance 
of mine, I diſcovered Crata the Politician, 
one that from a Boy had been my Friend, 
and Companion, and intimate Acquaintance. 
Trieph. I know him well, you mean the 
Comptroller but what followed. 
Critias. Having removed à good many 
vith Hoh — I made my way into the 
T 3 Front 


A * 
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Frome of them, ard after the firſt Salute placed 
my ſelf by him, but there was 4 io winks. 
iſh, old, lean Scourdfe};' whoſe Name! was 
Chdritihus,; who 'whiftling at kis Noſe; he 
coughed firſt ſomething in wardly, and! then 
ſpit ont a ſort of latigaid unconcocted Mat- 
rex; more blue and wins than Death; and 
after this Exordium or Prelude he bega in 
a ſmall, whining, low Voice to ſpeak in this 

 mantier. Tit Man (as I ſaid befofe) [raves 

the Tricks of the Overſeers and Comptrollers, 
aud ſball pay the Ufurtts what is due to them, 
aud all Penſions both private and publick ; 
ant will tue imy Prevtenſion not | enquiring 
ine un Man's Art: Nay, he went on in 
mere bitter Trifles than theſe; but thoſe 
who were about kim were very much de- 
lighted with his Words. There was beſides, 
atiother ſuch ſort of Fellow, whoſe: Name 
was Chruurbaramus, whoſe Cloak was very 
poliſh and dirty; without any Shoes on his 

Feet, or Covering to his Head, who ſpoke 
betwixt whiles extreamly in his Praiſe, and 

grinning his Applauſe. — As à certain Man 
who came out of the Mountains in bat 

Cloarhs, his Head ſhaved; ſhewed me, writ- 
teu in eee that is; Tcevet and 

. my ſterious 
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Map ſhould bring an Inundation of Gol 


* according to the Rules of Ariſtander, a 

Artimedorys, theſe your Dreams vill on 

have ſa happy, an Eyent; but Rei cl bis 
will he encreaſed according. to t he propor: 
tion of your ygarly Receipts; and that Fel: 
low. which was { rich and aboynding in 
Gold, will be in very great nged of a Far- 
thing. | Byt von em to be lulled into a 


Slumber, and to be ſo full af ſtrange Viſions, 


as if it Were Midnight, and you were placed 


and charmed. on the Rock. Leucas, and the 


Cost pf Nreams. But 1 had no _.ſponer 
dans, hut they zl with one accord burt 
gut into à great Laughter, as if they would 


choak themſelves, and contemning me as 
ignorant. But turning to Crate, I faids 


what have I made Enquiry into all Dreams 
like 3 Madman, to. uſe the Phraſe of the 
Cami Poct, and not according to Ariſtan- 


der and Artimedorus? Hold your Peace, 
replied he, Grizjas ; For if you 1 hold your 


Tongue, I will inform you in the moſt ex- 
callous. of cans Rites, us det vou Ae 
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myſerious Letters in the Theatre, that this 
and thrqw it into the High- way: Bur, 10 
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all future Things: Theſe are no Dreams but 
Realities; and the Event you will find 
come to paſs in the Month called Meſori. 
Having heard Crato talk at this rate, and 
known their fickle Mind, I bluſhed, and de- 
parted with a melancholy Countenance, a. 
bundantly accuſing Crato. But one of the 
Gang looking on me with a fierce and tyran. 


nick Phiz, plucking me by the Coat, inſti- Þ 


gated by that ancient Deity, and believing 1 
had made a Covenant with him, he per- 
ſuades unhappy me with abundance of Words 
to go to thoſe Deceivers and juggling Fel. 
lows, and incur the Black Day, as the Pro- 
verb has it, for he ſaid he had learnt of them 
all things that related to the Sacred Rites 
and Myſteries. And thus we paſt the Iron 
Gates and Brazen Entrance. - Having mount- 
ed ſeveral Stairs, we got into a Houſe, il- 
luftrious for its Golden Roofs, like that of 
Menelaus, mentioned by Homer; and I took 
a view with Admiration of all thoſe things, 
which ſurprized the infular Youth Telemachus. 
In my Entrance I ſaw not Helena, as he did, 
but a Company of palefaced Fellows, with 
their Faces bowed down to the Ground. 
When they ſaw us they were pleaſed, and 

came 
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came from the other ſide up to us. They 
asked me if I brought them any ill News? 
for they ſeemed to wiſh for the worſt, and 
were pleaſed with ſorrowful and evil Events, 
as the Furies in the Theatre. Having joyn. 
ed their Noddles together, and whiſpered: 
among themſelves a litte while, they began 
to ask me theſe Queſtions : Who, what, and 
whence are you? Whatis your Country ?Who 
were your Parents ?for your Habitſhews you 
to be frugal. There are very few that are fru- 
gal, as far as I can find by all my Obſervation, 
ſaid I, But my name is Critias, I am of the 
ſame City as you. But when thoſe ſublime 
Fellows, and who walk in the Air asked me 
what News from the World, and how the 
Affairs of the City and the World went, 
| I anſwered, very well, and are very likely 
ſo to continue. But they with a denying 
Brow ſaid, you are, Sir, miſtaken in the mat- 
ter, the City is in Labour with Evil, and 
her Birth will be miſerable. Then I re- 
plied in their way, You who are lifted' a- 
bove the Earth aloft, and viewing every thing 
as it were from on High, have eaſily attained 
the e of theſe _ N * 

| you 
3 
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you what News from above? how go Squares 
in the Sky? will tho. Sun be eclipſed, and 
the Moon in @ perpendicular be igterpoſed 
pe& to the Sun > and Saturn do the fame 
in a Diameter? will Venus and Mercury be 
in Conjunction, and beget more Hermaphyo- 
dites, with which you are pleaſed? will 
they ſend down impetuous vehement Rains? 
will they cloath the Earth in Snow, and 
ſcatter down Hail and Blights on the Corn! 
will they («nd down the Plague and Famine 2 
is that great Receptacle of Thunder full } 
But they preſcntly gave me for an Anſwer, 
That there would immediately be a Change 
of Things; that Turmoils and Tumults 
were juſt caming to iavade the City-z and 
that our Armies would ſuddenly be oper- 
come by the Enemy. Diſturbed therefore 
at this Cant, and ſwelling like the Hep ſet 
on Fire, I cryed out with a loud Voice, Oh! 
ye moſt miſerable of Men, be not thus puff 
ed up with a vain Loquaciouſneſs, ſharpning 
and whctting your Teeth againſt Men who 
ſeem to have the Souls of Lions, breaking 
nothing but Darts and Spears, and ſhining in 
their Creſted Helmets; but let all your falſc 

| = Bodings 
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Bodings be thrown on your on Heads, ſince 
in ſo vile a manner you would depreſs and 
run down. your own, native Country, For 
you have not heard theſe. ſiniſter Events in 
your Journics into the Sky, nor are you 
ſuch, expert Maſters. of judicial, Aſtrology, 
and the Fate of Affairs. But if Prophecy and 
Deluſion have impoſed on you, you will in- 
cur and merit the double name of Superſti- 
tion and Ignorance. Theſe arc the fooliſh. 
Inventions of Women, and old doting 
Haggs. For theſe are the Purſuits of Wo- 
mens Cares and Sollicitudes. Ne 
Trieph. Well, and what did theſe wiſe 
Men of Gotham fay to this, good Critias ? 
Critias. They took no manner of notice 
of what I ſaid, but returned to theſe their 
Thoughts of their own Invention, and on 
which they were thoroughly exerciſed, For, 
ſaid they, let us faſt ten Days without eat- 
ing a Bit, and ſinging Hymns all the Night 
we {hall dream of thoſe things. 
Trieph. Well, and what Reply made you 
to them? For they ſeemed to promiſe a thing 
very ſurprizing, and of wonderful Difficulty. 
Critias. You may aſſure your ſelf my An- 
ſwer was not poor and fearful, but brisk and 
reaſonable, 
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reaſonable, I think. For what will be the 
common Report of you, ſaid I, by the Peo- 
ple; and whenever you dream you deliver 
ſich monſtrous "Events ? But they with 4 
doggiſh kind of 'a Grinn lifted themſelves 
a little off the place where they lay; but, | 
continued I, if theſe things are true, O vou 
Exherial Gentlemen, you will never be able 
with any Security to enquire into Fatalities; 
but won by theſe Deluſions you will trifle 
your time away with what neither are or 
ever will be in being. But 1 know not by 
v hat Infatuation bewitched, you put your 
Faith in Dreams, and abominate what is va- 
luable and excellent in reality. You take De- 
light in the Misfortune of Mankind, and do 
no manner of Good, and reap no Advantage 
from fo great an Abominatiou. Diſtruſt, 
therefore, thoſe Foreign Imaginations, and 
thoſe evil and depraved Counſels, and Pro- 
phaneneſs, leſt God deliver you over to 
Deſtruction, for devoting your Country to 
Misfortunes, and ſpeak to it in adulterated 
ny wicked Words. 25 5 

But they being all of one Mind, gave me 
a long and ſevere Reprimand. I will, if you 
pleaſe, add 0 things which they uttered, 
| that 
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that | almoſt turned me to à ſilent Statue, 
till your wholeſome Voice reſtored me: to 
my Manhood, when I was now: almoſt be- 
come a Stone. 

- Trieph. Hold, hold Critias, not. a -word 
more; dwell. no longer on ſuch abominable 
Fooleties as theſe; for you ſee how my Belly 
ſwells, and I go like a Woman ready to lie 
in; for the words you have uttered have 
bit me like a mad Dog: And if I take not 
à Doſe of Oblivion for a ſalutiferous Medicine, 
they will dwell in my Memory, and haunt ine 
at Home, and produce ſome Misfortune to ine. 
Let us therefore quit this Diſcourſe witk a 
Prayer, beginning from the Father, and end 
with that celebrated Verſe, as an Antidote la- 
gainſt the Poiſon. But what do ſee, is not tllat 
Cleolaus that trips it ſo faſt along there? In 
good earneſt it is he that” Ws] A r 
us, ſhall we call to himm 1 00 

- Critias. With all my Heart; boidgint 

| Trieph. What, hoa! Cleolaus, paſs not 
your Friends with your over - haſte but come 


and let us 1 if 10 5 n gobd 
News. 7 411900 waved 


Cleo. ene — Fr _ yead- 
mirable Pair of Friends 


ay Trieph. 
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ien. What is the occaſion of your 
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A there any News moqο M tt 
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The noble dv of rirh 1 


Gunar. This is a Proof that \God da dees 
een en the Good, tu inerenſes 
their Welfare, :caifing them ſtill to a/ higher 
pitch of Fortune. But Triqulom, We have 

made a noble | Diſcovery ; for I Was wery 
> Gllicitons what J ſhould bequeath to my 
Children at my Death. Fot yauEiο ) my 
VDoverty, 28 Lam thoroughly acquainted with 
your Affairs. This happy Day of.our Em. 
Iperor sa ſufficient. Legacy for my Children; 
nor ſhall I ever now. Want Riches, or be 
frighted by he TI rer __ Va- 
1 1 
Trirpb. Nas, Gritiarpamntithi _Propheopevill 
ba Childrens thatithey ſhall ſec i. 
bylon overthrown; Egypt reduced to Servi- 
Hue che Yrſancunder the Raman Voke; 
and the Excurſionstof the —— 
Ex cd, 


d, 
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ed, and I could wiſh entirely ſuppreſſed, 
But let us with our Hands lifted up to Hea- 
ven adore that unknown Deity found at 


Athens, giving him hearty Thanks that he 


has thought us worthy to be ſubject to ſuch 
a Power, and ſo much Virtue. Let us ſuf- 
fer thoſe Idiots to play the Fool, content- 
ing our ſelves with the Adage 

— Theſe things are none of the Cares o 
HIPPOCLIDES. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Did intend at the cloſe of this Volume to 
have inſerted a Review of Mr. MorLr's 
Writings, but ſoon found it ſwelled under 
my Hands beyond the Compaſs of being 
conveniently added to this Book. 

Among his Poſthumous Works, lately pub- 
liſhed, his Arguments againſt the Thunder- 
ing Legion have already been attacked by two 
Antagoniſts, and it may not therefore be im- 
proper to ſee whether that Cantroverſ will 
be carried farther, before any Obſervatzons 
be made upon it. | 


As to the Dzalogue, called PHILOPATRIs, 


though it be the Performance of another 
Gentleman (whoſe Abilities are well known 
to the learned World,) it is preſumed it 
will not be unacceptable to thoſe who have 
read ſo much Criticiſm concerning it in the 
firſt Volume of Mr. MorLe's Poſthumous 
_ Works before mentioned. 


* 


It highly deſerves Notice, that the Judi- 


cious 
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cious and Learned Dr. Fenkin * obſerves, 
that, The Doctrine of the Blefſed Trinity 
as declared to be the Doctrine of the 
« Fexriptures, and obj ected againſt by Hea- 


« 7hens long befote the Council of Nice; and 
4 quotes the PrLOATRIs, as a ſttong Proof 
| 4 of the Truth and the Antiquity of that 
| « Totrine. When, it was ſo well known 
| <'even to the Heathens, that they upbraid- 
| « ed the Chriſtians with it in the ſecond 
Century, for we find it then mentioned 
| it this Dialogue. 


TO (conclude, Mr. FLETCHER of Salton 


| being in ſeveral Places been mentioned by 
Mf. Mor, with due Neſpect, it has been 
thought adviſeable to ſubjoin the Character 
of chat Gentleman as given us by his Nees 
ep Mr. Lockbire f. 2 


— 2 1 


1 See the eee. of Clriftianiy Val. 2. page 
42 755 the fo dit, Svo. . 
Memoirs t. pag. 1 
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Andreu Fleteber of Salton, in the fitſt 
part of his Life, did improve himſelf to 
a great Degree by Reading and Travelling; 
he was al ways a great Admirer of both An- 
cient and Modern Republicks, and therefore 
the more diſpleaſed at ſome Steps which he 
thought wrong in King Charles the Second's 
Reign, whereby he drew upon himſelf the 
Enmity of the Miniſters of that Government, 
to avoid the evil Conſequences of which, he 
went Abroad; during which Time, his E- 
nemies Malice ſtill continuing, he was upon 
Night frivolous Pretences ſummoned to ap- 
pear before the Privy Council, and their De- 
ſigns to ruin him being too apparent, he was 
ſo enraged, that he concurred, and came over 
with the Duke of Monmouth, when he in. 
vaded England; upon which he was Forfeit- 
ed. Thereafter he came over with the Prince 
of Orange; but that Prince was not many 
Months in England, till he ſaw his Deſigns, 
and left him, and ever thereafter hated and 
appeared as much againſt him, as any in the 
Kingdom. Being elected a Parliament Man, 
in the Year 1703, he ſhewed a ſincere and 
honeſt Inclination towards the Honour and 
Intercſt of his Country, The Thoughts of 


3 England's 
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Englands domineering over Scotland, was 
What his generous Soul could not away with. 
The Indignities and Oppreſſion Scotland lay 
under gauled him to the Heart. So that in 


his Learned and elaborate Diſtourſes *, he ex- 


poſed them with undaunted Courage, and 


pathetical Eloquence. He was bleſſed with 


a Soul, that hated and deſpiſed whatever was 
mean and unbecoming -a Gentleman , and 
was ſo ſtedfaſt to what he thought right» 


that no Hazard nor Advantage, no not the 


univerſal Empire, nor the Gold of America, 
could tempt him to yield or deſert it. And I 
may affirm, that in all his Life he never once 
purſued a Meaſure with the ProſpeR of any 
Bye- end to himſelf, no farther than he judged 
it for, the common Bencfit and Advantage of 
his Country. He was Maſter of the Engliſßb, 
Latin, Greek, French, and Italian 


ges, and well verſed in Hiſtory, the Civil 


Law, and all kinds of Learning; and as he 
was univerſally accompliſhed, he employed 
his Talents for the Good of Mankind. He 
was a ſtrict and nice Obſerver of all the 
nnn Hononr, and his Word e and 
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brave 
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brave as his Sword, and had ſome Experi. 
encein the Art of War, having in his young- 
er Years been ſome time a Volunteer in both 
the Land and Sea Service. In his Travels he 
had ſtudied, and came to underſtand the re. 
ſpective Intereſts of the ſeveral Princes and 
States of Europe. In his private Conver- 
ſation affable to his Friends, (but could nor 
endure to converſe with thoſe he thought 
Enemies to their Country) and free of all 
manner of Vice. He had a penetrating, clear 
and lively Apprehenſion; but fo extreamly 
wedded to his own Opinions, that there were 
few (and thoſe too mult be his beloved Friends, 
and of whom he had a good Opinion) he could 
endure to Reaſon againſt him, and did for 
the moſt part fo cloſely and unalterably adhere 
to what he advanced ( which was frequent- 
ly very ſingular) that he would break with 
His Party before he would alter the leaſt Jot of 
his Scheme and Maxims ; and therefore it was 
impoſlible for any ſet of Men, that did not 
give up themſelves to be abfolutely direct- 
ed by him, to pleaſe him, fo as to carry him 
along in all Points, And thence it came to 
paſs, that he often in Parliament ſtuck cloſe 
to the Country Party; and was their ä 
a Ce 
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He was, no doubt, an Enemy to all Monarch. 
cal Governments, at leaſt thought they want- 
ed to be much reformed ; but I do very well 


believe, his Averſion to the Engliſh and the 
| Union was ſo great, in Revenge to them, he 


would have ſided with the Royal Family; but 


as that was a Subject not fit to be entered up- 


on with him, this is only a Conjecture from 
ſome Inuendo's I have heard him make; 
but ſo far is certain, he liked, commended, 
and converſed with High- Flying Tories more 
than any other ſet of Men, acknowledging 
them to be the beſt Countrymen, and of 
moſt Honour, Integrity, and Ingenuity. To 
ſum up all, he was a learned, gallant, ho. 
neſt, and, every other way, well accompliſhed 
Gentleman, and if ever a Man propoſes to 
ſcrve and merit well of his Country, let him 
place his Courage, Zeal, and Conſtancy as a 
Pattern before him, and think himſelf ſuf- 
ficiently applauded and. rewarded, if he ob- 
tains the Character of mos like Andrew 
Fletcher of Salton. 
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% bas of Errata & Corrigenda. 

e In the Life of Mr. Moyle. FL OK 
D 7. line: 16, for, and, read 35. p. I © unde 
e p p. 34. l. 8... Elements of all 
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: In Lucian 2 iti al 
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I: In the LET TEA VU 
P, S the Note, for a Play called The Unhazty nn 
. The Unhappy — or, 2 Fuitie Revenge. p. 225. I. 23. the 
nem Lord there hinted at, was, Charles Montague Eſq; who was 
created Baron Halifax, Decemb. 4th 1700, 
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N B. The Letter L. refers to Mr. Moyle's Life: 
Baſſus, John, his Poetical Conſecration Page 2 24 
: Action, 'the Painter, Deſcription of his celebrated 
Picture of the Marriage ef Alexander and Roxana. 
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